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PREFACE. 


As  there  is  scarce  an  individual  who  is  not 
aware  of  the  comfort  resulting  from  a regular 
and  cleanly  meal,  it  may  appear  to  many  labour 
lost,  to  write  a preface  to  a work  which  is  de- 
signed to  teach  the  most  ignorant  how  to  pre- 
pare such  a repast. 

But  in  the  daily  progress  of  life,  we  cannot 
but  observe  a lamentable  degree  of  ignorance 
among  the  generality  of  females  on  this  sub- 
ject ; for  we  may  often  discover  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  woman,  who  possesses  a general 
knowledge,  with  the  exception  of  domestic 
cookery,  which,  I must  be  suffered  to  remark, 
is  a subject  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to 
her  than  superficial  acquirements,  whether  we 
consider  her  as  a daughter,  wife,  or  mother. 
Indeed,  she  can  never  be  properly  the  mistress 
of  a family,  unless  she  makes  herself  acquainted 
with  its  interior  economy. 


IV. 


PREFACE. 


Exclusive  of  the  necessity  of  such  know- 
ledge, it  is  surprising  how  much  such  a wo- 
man, possessed  of  it,  may  save  in  the  yearly 
expenditure  of  her  family,  which,  in  the  present 
difficult  times,  is  an  object  of  material  import- 
ance to  all  persons  of  moderate  incomes,  for 
whom  this  book  is  peculiarly  adapted,  combin- 
ing economy  and  gentility  in  its  receipts  and 
directions. 

That  this  volume  may  be  answerable  to  the 
aim  of  the  author,  by  removing  many  of  the 
difficulties  generally  experienced,  is  her  sincere 
wish. 


E.  11. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS 


FOR  THIS 


MANAGEMENT  OF  A FAMILY. 


All  persons  should  endeavour  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  the  station  they  may  fill,  so  as  to  claim  the 
respect  of  their  compeers : and  afford  a beneficial 
example  to  the  younger  branches  of  society ; to 
such  as  are  desirous  of  respect,  this  mode  of  conduct 
is  a matter  of  necessity,  the  neglect  of  which  no 
excuse  can  extenuate. 

The  accomplishments  proper  for  the  female  cha>- 
racter,  are  not  so  seriously  attended  to  as  formerly, 
when  all  persons,  whatever  might  be  their  rank, 
were  studious  to  render  themselves  useful.  Yet  do- 
mestic occupations  should  never  for  one  moment  be 
neglected,  as  such  neglect  must  produce  misery, 
and  may,  perhaps,  ultimately  terminate  in  ruin. 
At  no  very  distant  period,  ladies  knew  but  little  bo- 
yond  their  own  family  concerns  now,  alas  ! there 
are  few  things  of  which  they  know  so  little  as  their 
family  concerns.  Viewed  either  way,  this  is  run- 
ning into  extremes,  which  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  because  elegant  acquirements  may,  with 
some  little  care,  be  easily  united  Avith  useful  know- 
ledge, and  without  which  they  become  ridiculous. 
That  this  may  be  done,  we  have  numerous  ex- 
amples, even  iu  the  most  elevated  ranks  of  society, 
in  which  the  mistress  of  a family,  possessed  of  every 
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possible  feminine  accomplishment,  may  be  fre- 
quently seen  superintending  her  family  arrange- 
ments, investigating  her  accounts,  instructing  her 
servants,  and  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  her  hus- 
band’s income ; by  such  means,  reflecting  credit  on 
him,  as  well  as  herself. 

If  such  minute  attention  to  domestic  concerns 
reflects  honour  upon  females  of  elevated  rank,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  useful  to  them,  how  much 
more  therefore  must  it  be  beneficial  to  such  as  pos- 
sess contracted  incomes,  and  who  can  only  support 
an  elegant,  nay  even  a neat  appearance,  by  exert- 
ing the  most  rigid  economy,  and  attentively  direct- 
ing their  efforts  to  the  proper  management  of  their 
domestic  affairs. 

Females  should  be  early  taught  to  prefer  the  so- 
ciety of  their  homes,  to  engage  themselves  in  do- 
mestic duties,  and  to  avoid  every  species  of  idle 
vanity,  to  which  thousands  of  them  owe  their  ruin ; 
and,  above  all  things,  to  consider  their  parents  as 
their  best  friends,  who  are  interested  only  in  their 
welfare ; then  indeed  we  might  hope  to  see  all  as  it 
should  be,  and  to  liave  daily  evidence  of  real  com- 
fort and  happiness.  Were  females  thus  instructed, 
they  would  soon  learn  to  discriminate  between  the 
solid  enjoyments  of  domestic  peace,  and  the  fleeting 
phantoms  of  delusive  pleasure. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  when  a female  mar- 
ries, she  does  so  from  a principle  of  love.  It  must 
surely,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  her  duties  then 
become  still  more  seriously  important,  because  her 
station  is  more  responsible  than  it  previously  was. 
She  will  then  have  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
man  with  whose  destiny  she  has  united  her  own  ; 
the  domestic  part  of  which  falls  particularly  within 
the  sphere  of  her  management,  and  the  duties  of 
which  she  ought  actively  to  execute,  and  at  the 
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same  time  to  support  as  neat  and  elegant  an  ap- 
pearance as  is  consistent  with  prudent  economy ; 
without  which  even  princely  fortunes  must  fail;  in 
which  case,  her  husband  will  soon  discover  her 
merits,  and  place  a proper  value  on  the  treasure  lie 
possesses. 

A person  who  desires  to  please,  will  seldom  fail 
to  do  so  ; this  conviction  should  of  itself  be  suffi- 
cient to  stimulate  to  the  attempt,  as  domestic  know- 
ledge in  a female  is  of  more  real  importance  than 
vain  acquirements  ; not  that  accomplishments,  when 
properly  directed,  are  incompatible  with  domestic 
duties ; on  the  contrary,  they  become  intimately 
combined  with  them,  because  they  add  to  the  ra- 
tional enjoyments  of  that  home  which  should  ever 
be  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  husband,  to  her 
children,  and  others  connected  with  it ; and  this  is 
what  an  ignorant,  unsocial,  and  unaccomplished 
woman  can  never  render  it.  It  is  the  abuse  of  things 
from  w hich  alone  mischief  can  originate,  not  from 
the  temperate  use  of  them. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  a family  belonging 
entirely  to  the  female,  the  table,  of  course,  becomes 
entitled  to  no  small  share  of  her  attention  in  re- 
spect to  its  expenditure,  appearance,  and  general 
supplies. 

Taste  and  judgment  are  highly  requisite  in  this 
department,  because  the  credit  of  keeping  a good 
and  respectable  table  depends  not,  (as  of  old,)  on 
the  vast  quantity  of  articles  with  which  it  is  co- 
vered, but  the  neatness,  propriety,  and  cleanliness, 
in  which  the  whole  is  served  up.,  which  alone  can 
confer  real  credit  on  her  who  directs  the  preparation. 

Dinner  parties  are  very  expensive,  and  certainly 
fall  very  heavy  on  persons  whose  incomes  are  mo- 
derate ; such  persons,  therefore,  should  not  support 
a custom  productive  of  unpleasant  consequences,  by 
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lending  it  tlie  sanction  of  their  example.  But  if  it 
is  found  requisite  occasionally  to  give  dinners,  it 
should  be  done  in  a liberal  and  genteel  manner, 
otherwise  it  is  far  better  to  decline  it  altogether. 

Dinners  are  not  so  sumptuous  now  as  they  for- 
merly were,  which  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
increased  price  of  provisions  3 in  consequence  of 
which,  persons  who  possess  a moderate  property  are 
compelled  to  be  as  economical  as  possible,  in  order 
to  support  that  genteel  appearance  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  comfort. 

Yet  a certain  degree  of  caution  is  requisite  in 
providing  even  a family  dinner,  as  a casual  visitoi 
may  unexpectedly  enter,  whose  company  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  every  man  feels  his  consequence  hurt, 
should  such  a visitor  chance  to  drop  in  to  a dinner 
not  sufficiently  good  or  abundant  3 a table  should 
therefore  be  furnished  according  to  the  income  and 
rank  of  its  master  : thus  1 would  not  have  a trades- 
man emulate  the  expenditure  and  appearance  of  a 
noble,  nor  a noble  of  royalty.  A good  plain  dinner, 
of  which  there  should  be  sufficient,  with  clean  linen 
and  decent  attendance,  will  obviate  every  difficulty; 
and  the  entrance  of  an  unexpected  visitor  will  occa- 
sion no  additional  trouble,  and  all  uneasy  sensations 
on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  dinner,  will  be 
banished  from  the  breasts  of  the  master  and  mis- 
tress, by  which  harmony  and  enjoyment  will  of 
course  ensue. 

This  mode  of  providing  a table  may  be  extended 
to  every  class  of  society,  where  eac..  individual 
should  have  a table  provided  according  to  the  for- 
tune which  must  pay  for  it,  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  meet  with  the  respect  and  approbation  of 
all  serious  persons. 

Carving  also,  though  seldom  attended  to,  merits 
attention  3 for,  without  a due  knowledge  of  it,  the 
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honours  of  a table  cannot  be  performed  with  pro- 
priety, or  without  considerable  pain.  It  also  makes 
a great  difference  in  the  daily  consumption  of  a 
family.  I therefore  recommend  my  readers  to  study 
this  useful  branch  of  domestic  knowledge,  which 
can  be  attained  only  by  constant  practice,  as  written 
instructions  can  merely  point  out  the  way  which 
practice  must  render  perfect,  and  without  which  no 
person  can  preside  -with  honour  at  the  head  of  a 
table. 

Where  there  are  young  persons  in  a family,  it 
would  greatly  improve  them,  were  they  made  to 
take  the  head  of  the  table,  under  the  superinten- 
dance  of  their  parents,  by  whose  salutary  directions 
they  would  soon  discharge  the  duty  thus  thrown 
upon  them  with  equal  ease  and  grace,  and  learn 
more  in  one  month’s  practical  employment,  than 
they  would  in  twelve  months’  observation.  This 
would  also  prepare  them  to  discharge  their  duties 
in  a proper  manner,  when  they  become  mistresses 
themselves.  For  my  own  part,  I can  imagine  no- 
thing more  disagreeable  than  to  behold  a person 
at  the  head  of  a well-furnished  table,  presiding 
only  to  haggle  and  spoil  the  finest  articles  of  pro- 
vision, by  which  great  waste  is  occasioned,  and, 
we  may  add,  some  disgust,  because  many  delicate 
persons,  when  helped  in  a clumsy  manner,  abso- 
lutely loathe  the  provisions  (however  good),  thus 
set  before  them. 

Every  lady  who  fills  the  situation  of  a mistress  of 
a family,  will,  I am  confident,  upon  mature  reflec- 
tion, be  convinced,  that  much  depends  on  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  conduct,  as  far  as  respects  good  ma- 
nagement and  domestic  economy  ; the  most  trifling 
events  should  claim  her  notice,  for  the  keen  eye  of 
a superior  can  alone  restrain  servants  and  depen- 
dants within  proper  bounds,  and  prevent  that  waste 
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which  would  otherwise  ensue.  This  is  a line  of 
conduct  which  the  present  high  price  of  every  article 
of  life  renders  still  more  imperative.  No  female 
should  ever  harbour  a moment’s  doubt  respecting 
her  power  to  conduct  and  manage  a family,  even  if 
previously  unused  to  it,  as  many  of  her  senior  friends 
will  freely  give  her  their  advice,  and  a short  prac- 
tical experience  will  soon  render  her  able  to  estimate 
the  best  mode  of  management,  and  also  teach  her 
how  to  keep  her  family  expenditure  agreeable  to  her 
income,  and  how  to  lay  out  her  money  to  the  great- 
est advantage.  To  execute  this  in  a proper  manner, 
a strict  account  of  the  yearly  income,  set  apart  for 
domestic  expences,  should  be  carefully  taken ; and 
that  it  may  not  be  ignorantly  exceeded,  a minute 
account  of  the  daily  expenditure  should  be  invariably 
made  out,  by  which  a regular  habit  of  prudent  eco- 
nomy will  be  obtained ; and  should  the  expences  of 
one  week  then  exceed  their  bounds,  it  must  be  made 
up  by  retrenching  on  those  of  the  following  weeks. 
For  where  persons  depend  for  their  support  and 
comfort  on  the  skill  and  active  exertions  of  a father, 
much  also  depends  on  the  mother,  who,  should  she 
be  a bad  manager,  will  soon  undo  all  that  her  hus- 
band has  done  ; but  should  she  understand  her  du- 
ties, prosperity  will  smile  upon  the  family,  and  per- 
haps fortune  may  be  ultimately  secured. 

To  prevent  useless  trouble  in  the  household  ac- 
counts, a Family  Book-keeper  should  be  purchased, 
when  the  sums  laid  out  will  only  require  to  be  noted 
down,  as  the  various  articles  are  printed,  with  a 
column  for  every  day  in  the  year,  by  which  means 
the  exact  expenditure  is  always  ascertained  for  anv 
period  in  a few  minutes. 

Persons  who  possess  the  means,  should  ahvavs 
pay  for  every  article  in  ready  money,  the  benefit  "of 
which  they  will  very  soon  experience  ■,  and  trades- 
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men  will  be  careful  to  supply  such  valuable  custo- 
mers with  the  best  of  their  goods.  They  are  also 
willing  to  sell  their  goods  cheaper  for  money  than 
on  credit,  consequently,  by  properly  attending  to 
this  circumstance,  a considerable  saving  may  be 
made  in  the  course  of  a year.  I would  also  recom- 
mend my  readers  never  to  change  their  trades-people 
without  some  serious  cause  of  offence,  as,  after 
dealing  some  time  with  a tradesman,  he  considers 
you  a valuable  customer,  obeys  your  orders  with 
punctual  attention,  and  invariably  serves  you  with 
the  best  goods  he  can  procure,  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing your  future  support,  and  a recommendation 
of  his  shop  to  your  friends. 

On  the  contrary,  those  tradesmen  who  give  long 
credit,  are  obliged  to  charge  a proportional  interest, 
without  which  they  could  not  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness ; and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  contributes 
in  no  small  degree  to  keep  up  the  high  price  of  every 
necessary  of  life.  You  will  therefore  easily  perceive 
that,  by  having  long  credit,  you  will  lose  money, 
respect,  and  comfort. 

A person  of  moderate  income  should  make  every 
purchase  herself,  and  to  do  this  well,  she  should 
make  herself  acquainted  with  the  best  articles,  and 
the  relative  value  of  each,  by  which  she  will  occa- 
sionally make  her  pound  go  as  far  as  many  less  ac- 
tive and  experienced  persons  would  two.  Although 
I do  not  intend  by  the  above  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  bargains,  which  generally  in  the  end  prove  losses  ; 
on  the  contrary  I recommend  whatever  may  be  pur- 
chased to  be  of  the  best  quality,  which,  you  may 
rely  on  it,  will  go  farthest.  Stated  rules  cannot  be 
fully  given,  as  rank,  fortune,  and  habit,  must  deter- 
mine many  points ; however,  attentive  inspection 
can  be  no  disgrace  even  to  the  most  elevated  or 
wealthy  One  great  advantage  resulting  from  this 
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close  attention  is,  that  servants  will  soon  discover  that 
such  a mistress  must  not  be  trifled  with,  and  will 
consequently  respect,  fear,  and  serve  her,  better  thar 
they  otherwise  would  do. 

Waste  of  every  description  should  be  cautiously 
avoided  ; nothing  can  be  more  criminal,  when  we  - 
reflect  that  there  are  thousands  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures dying  from  want,  while,  by  the  bounty  of  Pro- 
vidence, we  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  good 
thing.  Wastefulness,  therefore,  should  never  be 
tolerated  in  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Every  re- 
spectable family,  by  proper  attention,  may  do  much 
good  to  their  poor  neighbours,  without  injury  to 
themselves,  by  properly  preparing  the  offal  of  their 
houses,  and  distributing  it  to  such  as  are  in  want} 
this  would  be  affording  much  actual  relief  at  the 
expence  of  little  more  than  trouble. 

Regularity  should  be  punctually  observed  in  all 
families,  as  by  keeping  good  hours  much  time  is 
gained.  By  breakfasting  at  nine  o’clock,  the  ser- 
vants have  a fair  day  before  them  } and  they  should, 
when  convenient,  be  suffered  to  retire  to  rest  at  an 
early  hour,  by  which  means  they  will  not  be  late  on 
the  following  morning. 

This  method  will  also  render  less  servants  neces- 
sary. I am  sensible  that  many  of  my  fair  readers 
may  imagine  tins  to  be  of  little  consequence,  but  I 
can  assure  them  that  they  will  ultimately  find,  that 
regular  and  early  hours  in  a family  is  of  serious 
importance  to  every  branch  of  it,  as  far  as  relates 
to  comfort,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  ser- 
vants have  feelings  equally  with  ourselves. 

It  is  prudent  and  economical  to  have  a sufficient 
quantity  of  household  articles  and  culinary  uten- 
sils. The  stock  should  invariably  be  well  kept  up, 
and  to  do  this  effectually,  requires  some  consider- 
ation. 
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The  best,  and  indeed  only  regular  method  of 
doing  this,  is  to  keep  a correct  account  of  these,  as 
well  as  different  articles  of  household  furniture, 
linen,  plate,  china,  &c.  &c.  and  the  various  articles 
should  be  occasionally  examined,  and  every  article 
replaced  as  soon  as  broken. 

Much  timfi  will  also  be  saved,  if  every  article  is 
kept  in  its  proper  place,  clean ; and  remember  every 
thing  should  be  mended  the  moment  it  is  injured, 
and  never  applied  to  any  other  use  than  that  for 
which  it  wus  originally  designed , by  which  mode  of 
management  any  thing  will  last  much  longer  than 
it  otherwise  would  do. 

What  an  active  person  may  perform  in  the  course 
of  one  year  by  a punctual  attendance  to  regular 
hours,  and  a persevering  industry,  would,  if  calcu- 
lated, astonish  a common  observer  by  its  extent  and 
utility.  In  respect  to  servants,  a mistress  should 
be  extremely  careful  whom  she  hires,  and  be  parti- 
cular in  procuring  a good  character  from  the  per- 
sons with  whom  they  have  previously  resided.  It 
is  also  the  solemn  duty  of  a mistress,  to  be  just  in 
giving  a character  to  such  servants  as  leave,  her, 
because  a servant’s  whole  dependance  rests  entirely 
on  the  possession  of  a good  character ; destitute  of 
which,  inevitable  ruin  must  follow.  This  is  a duty, 
the  breach  of  which  nothing  can  extenuate ; for  by 
giving  an  undeserv  ed  bad  character  to  a good  ser- 
vant, through  caprice,  eternal  infamy  must  be  re- 
flected on  the  person  who  does  so.  Faithful,  honest 
servants  should  be  treated  with  respect  and  kindness, 
and  when  an  occasion  offers,  they  should  be  duly  re- 
warded, w'hich  will  create  emulation  in  others ; but 
never  more  kept  than  sufficient. 

Never  pay  even  the  smallest  bill,  without  having 
a receipt  for  the  sum,  or  you  will  frequently  have 
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to  pay  the  same  bill  twice.  You  should  weigh  every 
article,  such  as  meat,  bread,  groceries,  &c.  when 
sent  home,  before  the  person  who  brings  them,  that 
in  case  their  weight  should  be  short  (which  fre- 
quently happens)  he  may  return  the  goods,  and 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  circumstance. 

Should  you  deal  on  credit,  a book  should  be 
kept,  in  which  every  article,  with  its  weight,  and 
price,  should  be  inserted  the  instant  it  is  received, 
which  will  prevent  imposition,  and  also  serve  as  a 
reference. 

In  a well  regulated  family,  every  article  should 
be  kept  in  constant  readiness,  such  as  broken  sugar, 
pounded  spices,  &c.  by  which  much  trouble  will 
be  prevented  when  such  articles  are  wanted  for  im- 
mediate use.  Servants  should  also  be  required  to 
pay  the  same  attention  in  waiting  on  the  family, 
when  alone,  as  they  do  when  there  is  company : 
this  will  soon  become  a regular  habit,  and  visitors 
will  occasion  but  little  additional  trouble,  while 
every  thing  will  appear  to  go  on  smoothly. 


DOMESTIC  COOKERY. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  CARVING. 

The  carving-knife  should  be  light,  yet  of  a suffi- 
cient size,  and  the  edge  very  keen.  In  using  it,  no 
great  personal  strength  is  requisite,  as  constant 
practice  will  render  it  an  easy  task  to  can  e the 
most  difficult  articles,  more  depending  on  address 
than  force ; but,  in  order  to  prevent  trouble,  the 
joints  of  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  &c.  should  be  divided 
by  the  butcher,  when  they  may  be  easily  cut  through, 
and  fine  slices  of  meat  taken  off  from  between  every 
two  bones. 

The  more  fleshy  joints  are  to  be  cut  in  thin  smooth 
slices,  neatly  done  ; and  in  joints  of  beef  and  mut- 
ton, the  knife  should  always  be  passed  down  the 
bone  by  those  who  wish  to  carve  with  propriety, 
and  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  help  every 
person  to  a portion  of  the  best  parts.  Fish  should 
be  carefully  helped,  because  if  the  flakes  are  broken, 
the  beauty  of  it  is  entirely  lost,  for  wrhich  reason  a 
proper  fish  slice  should  be  used,  and  observe  to  send 
a part  of  the  roe,  liver,  &c.  to  each  individual.  The 
heads  of  cod,  salmon,  carp,  the  fins  of  turbot,  and 
sounds  of  cod,  are  esteemed  as  delicacies,  and,  of 
course,  some  should  be  sent  to  each  person  in  com- 
pany, which  denotes  an  attentive  degree  of  polite- 
ness towards  your  guests.  In  carving  ducks,  geese, 
turkeys,  or  wild  fowl,  you  should  cut  the  slices 
down  from  pinion  to  pinion,  without  making  wings, 
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by  which  you  will  gain  more  prime  pieces  ; but  you 
need  only  do  this  when  your  party  is  large. 

A cod's  head. 

Fish  is  easily  carved.  The  dish  now  under  con- 
sideration, in  its  proper  season,  is  esteemed  a deli- 
cacy j when  served  up,  it  should  be  cut  with  a fish- 
slice, and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  parts 
about  the  back-bone  and  the  shoulders  are  generally 
accounted  the  best.  Cut  a piece  quite  off  down  to 
the  bone  in  the  direction  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  putting  in 
the  slice  at  1,3,  observing  with  each  piece  to  help 
a part  of  the  sound.  There  are  several  delicate  parts 
about  the  head;  the  jelly  part  lies  about  the  jaw 
bone,  and  is  by  some  esteemed  very  fine,  and  the 
firm  parts  will  be  found  within  the  head. 

Round  of  beef. 

This  valuable  and  excellent  dish  must  be  cut  in 
thin  slices,  and  very  smooth,  with  a sharp  knife, 
observing  to  help  every  person  to  a portion  of  the 
fat,  also  cut  in  thin  smooth  slices,  as  nothing  has 
a worse  appearance  than  fat  when  hacked.  Observe, 
also,  that  a thick  slice  should  be  cut  off  the  meat, 
before  you  begin  to  help  your  friends,  as  the  boiling 
water  renders  the  outside  vapid,  and  of  course 
unfit  for  your  guests. 

Edge-bone  of  beef. 

Take  off  a slice  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
all  the  length  from  1 to  2,  and  then  help  your 
guests  ; the  soft  marrow-like  fat  is  situated  at  the 
back  of  the  bone  below  3,  the  solid  fat  will  be 
duly  portioned  from  its  situation  with  each  slice 
you  cut.  The  skewer  with  which  the  meat  is  held 
together  while  boiling,  should  be  removed  before 
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the  meat  is  brought  to  table,  as  nothing  can  be 
more  unpleasant  than  to  meet  with  a skewer  when 
carving  ; but  as  some  articles  require  one  to  be  left 
in,  a silver  skewer  should  be  invariably  employed 
for  that  purpose. 

Sirloin  of  beef. 

You  may  begin  carving  a sirloin  of  beef  either 
at  the  end,  or  by  cutting  into  the  middle ; out  your 
slices  close  down  to  the  bone,  and  let  them  be  thin, 
observing  to  give  some  of  the  soft  fat  with  each 
slice.  Many  persons  prefer  the  outside  ; it  is  there- 
fore a point  of  politeness  to  enquire  which  they  will 
take. 

Fillet  of  veal. 

The  bone  of  this  piece  being  taken  out,  renders 
the  helping  of  it  very  easy.  Many  persons  prefer 
the  outside, — ask  this  5 and  if  so,  help  them  to  it, 
otherwise  cut  it  off,  and  then  continue  to  take  olf 
thin  smooth  slices ; observing  to  take  from  the  flap, 
into  which  you  must  cut  deep,  a portion  of  stuffing 
to  every  slice,  as  likewise  a small  bit  of  fat.  Lemon 
should  always  be  served  with  this  joint. 

Breast  of  veal. 

Is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  ribs  and  brisket, 
the  latter  is  thickest,  and  is  composed  of  gristles, 
the  division  of  which  you  may  easily  discern,  at 
which  part  you  must  enter  your  knife,  and  cut 
through  it,  which  will  separate  the  two  parts,  then 
proceed  to  help  your  guests  to  whatever  part  they 
chance  to  prefer. 

Calf  s head. 

Cut  out  slices  from  1 to  2,  observing  to  pass 
your  knife  close  into  the  bone;  at  the  thick  part 
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of  the  neck-end,  3,  is  situated  the  throat,  sweet- 
bread, which  you  should  carve  a slice  off,  from  3 
to  4,  with  the  other  part,  that  your  guests  may 
have  a portion  of  each.  If  the  eye  is  preferred, 
which  is  frequently  the  case,  take  it  out,  cut  it  in 
two,  and  send  one  half  to  the  person  who  prefers  it, 
and  on  removing  the  jaw-bone,  some  lean  will  he 
found,  if  required.  The  palate,  generally  esteemed 
a peculiar  delicacy,  is  situated  under  the  head : this 
should  be  divided  into  small  portions,  and  a part 
helped  to  each  person. 

Shoulder  of  mutton. 

Cut  into  the  bone  in  the  direction  of  1,2;  the 
prime  part  of  the  fat  lies  in  the  outer  edge,  and 
must  be  thinly  and  smoothly  sliced  in  the  direction 
5 ; when  your  company  is  large,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  more  meat  than  can  be  cut  as 
above  directed,  some  very  fine  slices  may  be  cut 
out  on  each  side  of  the  blade-bone  in  the  direction 
3,  4 ; but,  observe,  the  blade-bone  cannot  be  cut 
across. 


Leg  of  mutton. 

Wether  mutton  is  esteemed  the  best,  and  may 
be  known  by  a lump  of  fat  at  the  edge  of  the 
broadest  part,  as  at  1 ; the  finest  slices  are  situated 
in  the  centre  at  2 ; when  you  carve,  put  your  knife 
in  there,  and  cut  thin  smooth  slices,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  3,  and  as  the  outside  is  rarely  fat  enough, 
cut  some  from  the  side  of  the  broad  end  in  neat 
slices  from  5 to  6.  Some  persons  prefer  the  knuckle, 
the  question  should,  therefore,  be  always  asked ; 
on  the  back  of  the  leg,  there  are  several  fine  slices, 
for  which  purpose  turn  it  up,  and  cut  the  meat  out 
lengthways.  The  cramp-bone  is  generally  esteemed 
a delicacy ; to  cut  it  out,  take  hold  of  the  shank  with 
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your  left  hand,  and  cut  down  to  the  thigh  bone  at  4, 
then  pass  the  knife  under  the  cramp-bone,  in  the 
direction  of  4,  7. 

A fore-quarter  of  lamb. 

Divide  the  shoulder  from  the  breast  and  ribs,  by 
passing  the  knife  under  in  the  direction  of  1, 2,  3, 
4,  observing  not  to  cut  the  meat  too  much  off  the 
bones.  When  the  lamb  is  large,  put  the  shoulder 
in  another  dish,  and  squeeze  half  a lemon  over  it, 
and  the  same  over  the  breast  and  ribs,  with  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  then  divide  the  gristly  part  from 
the  ribs  in  the  line  5,  3,  and  help  agreeably  to  the 
taste  of  your  guests 

Haunch  of  venison. 

Pass  your  knife  down  to  the  bone  in  the  line  1, 
2,  3,  which  will  let  out  the  gravy,  then  turn  the 
broadest  end  of  the  joint  towards  you,  and  put  in  your 
knife  at  2,  cutting  as  deep  as  you  can  to  the  end  of 
the  haunch  at  4;  let  your  slices  be  thin  and  smooth, 
observing  to  send  some  of  the  fat,  which  is  always 
esteemed,  to  each  person;  you  will  find  most  fat  on 
the  left  side  of  3,  4,  which,  with  the  gravy,  must  be 
properly  divided  among  your  guests. 

Haunch  of  mutton 

Consists  of  the  leg  and  a part  of  the  loin,  cut  so  as 
to  resemble  a haunch  of  venison,  and  must  be  carved 
in  the  same  manner. 

Saddle  of  mutton. 

Take  your  slices  from  the  tail  to  the  end,  com- 
mencing close  to  the  back  bone ; let  them  be  long, 
thin,  and  smooth ; a portion  of  fat  to  each  slice 
must  be  taken  from  the  sides. 
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Roast  pig. 

This  is  generally  divided  by  the  cook  before  it  is 
served  up.  You  must  first  divide  the  shoulder  from 
the  body  on  one  side,  and  then  the  leg,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  dotted  line  1,  2,  3 : the  ribs  are  next 
to  be  separated  in  two  or  three  parts,  and  an  ear  or 
jaw  presented  with  them,  together  with  a sufficiency 
of  proper  sauce.  The  ribs  are  commonly  thought 
to  be  the  finest  part-  but  as  this  must  depend  on 
taste,  the  question  should  be  asked. 

Ham. 

The  best  method  of  helping  ham  is  to  begin  in 
the  middle  by  cutting  long  slices  from  1 to  2, 
through  the  thick  fat.  When  made  use  of  for  pies, 
the  meat  should  be  cut  from  the  under  side,  after 
taking  off  a thick  slice. 

Goose. 

Separate  the  apron  in  the  circular  line,  1,  2,  3, 
and  pour  a glass  of  port  wine  into  the  body,  and 
a little  ready  mixed  mustard,  then  cut  the  whole 
breast  in  long  slices,  but  remove  them  only  as  you 
help  them ; separate  the  leg  from  the  body  by  put- 
ting the  fork  into  the  small  end  of  the  bone,  press- 
ing it  to  the  body,  and  having  passed  the  knife  at 
4,  turn  the  leg  back.  To  take  off  the  wing,  put  your 
fork  into  the  small  end  of  the  pinion,  and  press  it 
close  to  the  body  ; then  put  in  the  knife  at  4,  and 
divide  the  joint  down  in  the  direction  of  4,  5.  How- 
ever, practice  can  alone  render  persons  expert  at 
this  j when  you  have  thus  taken  off  the  leg  and 
wing  on  one  side,  do  the  same  by  the  other,  if  it  be 
necessary,  which  will  not  be  the  case  unless  your 
company  is  large;  by  the  wing  there  are  two  side 
bones,  which  may  be  taken  off,  as  may  the  back  and 
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lower  side  bones,  but  tlie  breast  and  the  thighs, 
divided  from  the  drum-sticks,  afford  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  pieces. 

Hare. 

Pass  the  point  of  -the  knife  under  the  shoulder  at 
1,  and  cut  all  the  way  down  to  the  rump  on  one 
6ide  of  the  back-bone,  in  the  line  1,  2,  then  repeat 
the  same  operation  on  the  other  side,  which  will  di- 
vide the  hare  into  three  parts;  then  cut  the  back 
into  four  pieces,  which,  with  the  legs,  is  esteemed 
to  be  the  most  delicate  part ; the  shoulder  must  be 
taken  off  in  a circular  line,  as  at  3,4,1;  this  done, 
help  your  guests,  observing  to  send  each  person 
8orne  gravy  and  stuffing  j the  head  should  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  many  persons  being  partial  to 
it.  Rabbits  are  generally  carved  in  the  same  manner, 
only  observing  to  cut  the  back  into  two  pieces  in- 
stead of  four. 


Fowls. 

The  legs  of  a boiled  fowl  are  bent  inwards,  and 
tucked  into  the  belly ; but  the  skewers  must  be  re- 
moved before  it  is  sent  to  table.  To  carve  a fowl, 
take  it  on  your  plate,  and  as  you  separate  the  joints, 
place  them  on  the  dish;  cut  the  wing  off  in  the 
direction  of  1 to  2 ; observing  only  to  divide  the 
joint  with  your  knife  ; then  lift  the  pinion  with  your 
fork,  and  draw  the  wings  towards  the  legs,  which 
wall  separate  the  fleshy  part  more  effectually  than 
cutting  it;  to  separate  the  leg,  slip  the  knife  be- 
tween the  leg  and  the  body,  and  cut  to  the  bone; 
then,  with  the  fork,  turn  the  leg  back,  and  the  joint 
will  give  way ; when  the  wings  and  legs  are  in  this 
manner  removed,  take  off  the  rnerry-thought  from 
1,  and  the  neck  bones  ; the  next  thing  is  to  divide 
the  breast  from  the  body,  by  cutting  through  the 
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tender  ribs,  close  to  the  breast,  entirely  down  to 
the  tail ; then  lay  the  back  upwards,  put  your  knife 
into  the  bone  half-ways  from  the  neck  to  the  rump, 
and  on  raising  the  lower  end,  it  will  readily  separate. 
The  breast  and  wings  are  the  most  delicate  parts ; 
however,  the  best  way  is  to  consult  the  taste  of  your 
guests  by  asking  which  part  they  prefer. 

A pheasant. 

The  skewers  must  be  taken  out  before  the  bird  is 
served,  then  fix  your  fork  in  the  middle  of  the 
breast,  divide  it  in  the  line  1,2,  then  separate  the 
leg  from  the  body  in  the  dotted  line  2,  4 ; then  cut 
off  the  wing  on  the  same  side,  in  the  line  3,  4 ; do 
the  same  by  the  other  side,  and  then  slice  the  breast 
which  you  had  previously  divided;  take  off  the 
merry-thought  in  the  line  of  6,  7,  by  passing  the 
knife  under  it  towards  the  neck.  Divide  the 
other  parts  as  in  a fowl ; but  observe,  the  breast, 
wings,  and  merry-thought,  are  commonly  accounted 
to  be  the  most  delicate  parts,  but  the  leg  has  the 
finest  flavour. 


Partridge. 

The  skewers  must  be  taken  out  before  it  is  sent  to 
table,  and  it  is  then  to  be  carved  in  the  same  manner 
as  a fowl.  The  wings,  breast,  and  merry-thought 
are  the  primest  parts. 


Pigeons. 

Should  be  divided  right  in  halves,  either  length- 
ways or  across,  and  half  helped  to  each  person. 

In  respect  to  carving,  written  directions  must 
always  fail,  without  constant  practice,  as  that  can 
alone  give  the  necessary  facility. 
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Names  of  the  various  Joints  in  Animals. 


Hind  quarter. 

1 Sirloin 

2 Rump 

3 Edge-bone 

4 Buttock 

5 Mouse-buttock 

6 Veiny  piece 

7 Thick  flank 

8 Thin  flank 

9 Leg 

10  Fore-rib,  five-ribs 


BEEF. 

Fore  quarter. 

11  Middle  rib,  four  ribs 
\ 2 Chuck,  three  ribs 

13  Shoulder,  or  leg  of  , 

mutton  piece 

14  Brisket 

15  Clod 

16  Neck,  or  sticking- 

piece 

17  Shin 

18  Cheek 


VENISON. 

1 Haunch  3 Shoulder 

2 Neck  4 Breast 

VEAL. 

6 Neck,  best  end 

7 Neck,  scrag  end 

8 Blade-bone 

9 Breast,  best  end 
10  Breast,  brisket  end 

PCRK. 

1 The  spare-rib  4 Fore  loin 

2 Hand  5 Hind  loin 

3 Belly,  or  spring  6 Leg 


1 Loin,  best  end 

2 Loin,  chump  end 

3 Fillet 

4 Hind  knuckle 

5 Fore  knuckle 


MUTTON. 


1 Leg 

2 Loin,  best  end 

3 Loin,  chump  end 

4 Neck,  best  end 

5 Neck,  scrag  end 


6 Neck 

7 Breast 

A chine  is  two 
necks 

A saddle  is  two  loins 
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ARTICLES 

PROPER 

FOR  FAMILY  DINNERS 

IN  EVERY  MONTH. 


First  Course  for  January. 

Ham  and  fowls,  or  capons.  Place  the  ham  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  the  fowls  at  the  top. 

A leg  of  lamb  and  spinach,  garnished  w ith  the  loin, 
fried  in  steaks,  with  savoys  or  cabbages,  and  some 
good  potatoes  ; also  some  carrots  sliced,  with  gravy 
and  plain  melted  butter,  and  a hunting  pudding. 

Or — Turkey  and  chine.  A brisket  of  beef  stewed  ’ 
and  served  up  in  soup,  Scotch  collops,  a brace  of 
carp  stewed,  savoys,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  mince 
pies. 

Or — A roasted  hare,  boiled  cod’s  head,  stewed 
beef,  carrots,  turnips,  and  potatoes ; bacon . and 
chicken,  roasted  ribs  of  beef,  bread 
brawn. 

Or — Roasted  capons,  garnished  with  sausages, 
boiled  rump  of  beef,  a fore  quarter  of  lamb  and 
salad,  calf  s head,  bacon,  greens  and  potatoes,  gravy 
sauce,  mince  pies,  a brow  n fricasee  of  lamb,  oysters, 
and  mushrooms. 


pudding,  and 


Second  course  for  January. 

A fillet  of  veal  stuffed  and  roasted,  stewed  hare, 
partridges  four  in  a dish,  pig  roasted,  and  apple- 
pie. 

Or — Wild  fowl,  a piece  of  sturgeon,  fricasee  of 
lamb-stones,  sweet-breads,  &c. ; marrow-  pudding, 
squab  pigeons,  and  asparagus  j strong  gravy. 
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First  course  fur  February. 

A fore  quarter  of  lamb  roasted,  salad,  and  stewed 
spinach,  gravy  soup,  boiled  turkey,  cod’s  head  and 
oyster  sauce,  and  spring  pie. 

Or — Boiled  turbot,  Scotch  collops,  ham,  and 
chickens  roasted,  or  a boiled  turkey  ; neck,  loin, 
or  breast  of  veal  roasted,  shrimp  and  oyster  sauce, 
savoys,  and  plain  melted  butter. 

Second  course  for  February. 

Roasted  partridges  and  bread  sauce,  garnished 
with  lemons,  fried  soles,  fricaseed  rabbits,  tarts,  and 
lobsters. 

Or — Roasted  chickens  and  asparagus,  a dried 
tongue,  a piece  of  sturgeon,  young  rabbits  roasted, 
and  lobsters. 

First  course  for  March. 

Soup,  a haunch  of  doe  venison,  salt  iish  and 
eggs,  roasted  chickens,  neat’s  tongue  and  udder, 
battalia  pie,  roasted  sirloin  of  beef,  greens,  pota- 
toes, and  horse-radish.  | 

Or— Boiled  knuckle  of  ve;d,  stewed  carp,  rump 
of  beef  roasted,  gravy  soup,  fricasee  of  sweetbreads, 
and  lamb-stones. 

Second  course  for  March. 

Ducklings,  and  chickens  roasted,  and  asparagus, 
pike  barbicued,  skirret  pie. 

First  course  for  Apr  il. 

Soles  garnished  with  fried  smelts,  roasted  chicken, 
with  ham  and  brocoli,  stewed  beef,  and  fricasee  of 
young  rabbits. 

Or — Fresh  salmon,  and  smelts,  fricaseed  chickens, 
leg  of  lamb  and  spinach,  neck  of  veal  roasted,  and 
calfs  head  dressed  like  turtle. 
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Second  course  for  April. 

A green  goose  roasted,  and  gravy  sauce,  chickens 
and  asparagus  ; fore-quarter  of  lamb  roasted,  and 
roasted  lobsters. 

First  course  for  May. 

Fresh  salmon  boiled,  garnished  with  fried  smelts, 
anchovy  sauce,  and  shrimps,  a calf  s head  dressed 
in  the  same  manner  as  turtle,  chicken  pie,  and  a 
chine  of  mutton  roasted. 

Or — Neck  of  veal  boiled,  mackarel  and  goose- 
berry sauce,  roasted  fowls,  and  neat’s  tongue,  and  a 
boiled  pudding. 

Or — Boiled  beef,  with  greens,  carrots,  and  pota- 
toes, stewed  tench,  a breast  of  veal  made  into  a 
ragout,  roasted  fowls,  bacon,  and  greens,  a boiled 
pudding  with  fruit. 

Second  course  for  May. 

Haunch  of  venison  and  gravy  sauce,  and  currant 
jelly  ; a green  goose,  with  gravy  sauce,  collared 
eels,  lobsters,  and  tarts. 

Or — Roasted  leveret,  and  gravy  sauce,  turkey 
poults  roasted  and  bread  sauce,  young  ducks  roasted, 
with  gravy  sauce  ; asparagus,  tarts,  and  custards. 

First  course  for  June. 

Ham,  chicken,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  marrow 
pudding,  boiled  salmon,  garnished  with  fried  smelts, 
lobster  sauce,  and  scraped  horse-radish,  beans  and 
bacon. 

Or — Haunch  of  venison  roasted,  with  gravy  sauce 
and  currant  jelly ; stewed  soles,  garnished  with  fried 
smelts.  Beans  and  bacon,  fricasee  of  rabbits,  and 
a marrow  pudding. 

Or — Mackarel,  wit-h  green  sauce  and  plain  but- 
ter; boiled  leg  of  lamb  and  cauliflower;  breast  of 
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veal,  stewed  with  gravy  and  green  peas  ; young 
ducks  roasted,  and  asparagus. 

Or — Boiled  mullets,  lamb-stones,  and  sweetbreads 
ragoued;  venison  pasty,  roasted  pig,  and  such  ve- 
getables as  may  be  in  season. 

Second  course  for  June. 

Green  geese,  roasted,  with  gravy  sauce,  a leveret 
roasted,  with  venison  sauce;  collared  eels,  quails 
roasted,  with  gravy  sauce ; tarts,  jellies,  and  sylla- 
bubs. 

Or — Pheasant  poults,  with  gravy  and  bread 
sauce,  collared  pig,  buttered  crabs,  peas,  and  ducks 
roasted. 


First  course  for  July. 

Fresh  salmon  boiled,  and  garnished  with  sliced 
lemon,  served  up  with  shrimp,  anchovy,  and  plain 
butter  for  sauce;  ham  and  chickens,  with  cauli- 
flowers, pigeon  pie,  and  Scotch  collops. 

Or — Boiled  mackarel,  boiled  fowls,  with  pork 
and  greens;  roasted  pigeons  and  asparagus,  veni- 
son pasty,  hunting  pudding,  loin  of  veal  roasted, 
and  asparagus. 

Or — Boiled  turbot,  garnished  with  fried  smelts ; 
a calf’s  head,  dressed  after  the  manner  of  turtle; 
pigeon  pie,  and  a marrow  pudding. 

Second  course  for  July. 

Roasted  hare,  with  gravy  sauce  and  currant  jelly ; 
turkey  poults  roasted,  with  gravy  and  bread  sauce; 
roasted  pigeons,  and  asparagus,  green  pens,  potted 
venison,  or  collared  eel. 

Or — Young  ducks  roasted,  a shoulder  of  venison 
roasted,  with  gravy  and  currant  jelly  sauce;  phea- 
sant poults  roasted,  with  gravy  and  bread  sauce; 
lobsters  garnished  with  fennel;  and  potted  beef  in 
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slices,  garnished  with  lemon ; tarts,  custards,  jel- 
lies, &c. 

First  course  for  August. 

Haunch  of  venison  roasted,  venison  pasty,  turbot, 
a fricasee  of  chickens,  with  beans  and  bacon. 

Or — Roasted  pig,  ham,  and  chickens  boiled,  or 
roasted,  with  vegetables  in  season  ; fresh  salmon 
boiled,  with  lobster  and  shrimp  sauce. 

Or — Chine  of  mutton,  pigeon  pie,  boiled  rabbits, 
smothered  in  onions  ; a fricasee  of  chickens,  and  a 
batter  pudding. 

Second  course  for  August. 

Roasted  pheasants,  with  gravy  and  bread  sauce  ; 
boiled  pike,  hot  lobster,  potted  venison,  green  peas, 
tarts,  custards,  &c. 

First  course  for  September. 

A boiled  rump  of  beef,  with  carrots,  cauliflowers 
&c. ; a goose  roasted,  with  gravy  and  apple  sauce 
boiled  rabbits,  with  onion  sauce;  scate,  with  an- 
chovy and  shrimp  sau^e,  and  a lamb  pie. 

Or — Haunch  of  venison,  with  proper  sauce; 
pigeon  pie  ; turbot,  with  shrimp,  lobster,  and  an- 
chovy sauce  ; knuckle  of  veal,  with  bacon  and  ve- 
getables, and  a marrow  pudding. 

Or — Boiled  leg  of  pork,  with  pease  pudding ; 
calf's  head  dressed  like  turtle;  chine  of  mutton, 
with  stewed  cucumbers,  pigeon  pie,  and  a fricasee  of 
rabbits. 


Second  course  for  September. 

Roasted  ducks,  with  gravy  and  onion  sauce ; hot 
apple  pie,  roasted  partridges,  with  gravy  sauce,  gar- 
nished with  lemon;  fried  soles,  with  anchovy  and 
shrimp  sauce  ; lobsters,  tarts,  &c. 
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First  course  for  October. 

Fowls  roasted  or  boiled,  with  ham,  greens,  and 
gravy  sauce  ; cod’s  head  boiled,  with  oyster,  shrimp, 
and  anchovy  sauce;  pigeon  pie,  Scotch  collops, 
and  hunting  pudding. 

Or — Haunch  of  doe  venison  roasted,  with  gravy 
and  sweet  sauce ; stewed  carp,  garnished  with  spit- 
cock  eels ; a buttock  of  beef  boiled,  and  greens, 
carrots,  &c  ; Scotch  collops,  and  a bread  pudding. 

Or — Roasted  turkey,  and  chine  boiled  or  roasted, 
with  gravy  or  onion  sauce  ; ribs  of  beef  roasted, 
boiled  fowls,  neat’s  tongue  and  greens. 

Second  course  for  October. 

Roasted  woodcocks,  with  gravy  sauce,  artichokes, 
and  melted  butter;  eels  boiled,  and  anchovy  sauce, 
garnished  with  sliced  lemon ; a leg  of  house  lamb, 
with  spinach  and  plain  melted  butter ; teals,  with 
gravy  and  claret  sauce  ; tarts,  &c. 

Or — Partridges,  or  pheasants  roasted,  with  gravy 
and  bread  sauce ; a fore  quarter  of  house  lamb,  with 
salad  ; artichoke  pie,  chine  of  salmon  boiled,  with 
anchovy  and  shrimp  sauce,  marrow  pudding,  or 
minced  pies. 

First  course  for  November. 

Boiled  fowls,  bacon  and  greens,  with  melted  but- 
ter. calfs  head  dressed  like  a turtle;  a roasted 
goose,  with  rich  gravy  sauce  ; ragoued  veal,  served 
with  mushrooms  in  brown  sauce,  garnished  with 
lemon. 

Or — Leg  of  pork  boiled,  pea -soup  ; scate  boiled, 
with  shrimp  and  anchovy  sauce,  garnished  with 
fried  smelts;  a fillet  of  veal  roasted;  a boiled  hen- 
turkey,  and  oyster  sauce. 

Or — Boiled  leg  of  mutton,  mashed  turnips,  and 
caper  sauce ; ham  and  roasted  fowls,  boiled  turkey, 
slewed  beef,  and  vegetables  in  season. 
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Second  course  for  November. 

Fresh  salmon  boiled,  with  lobster  sauce ; wood- 
cocks roasted ; wild  ducks,  with  gravy  and  claret 
sauce  ; roasted  turkey,  and  a neat’s  tongue ; tarts, 

&c. 

Or — Partridges  or  pheasants  roasted,  with  gravy 
and  bread  sauce  5 snipes  and  larks,  with  gravy 
sauce;  a fore  quarter  of  house-lamb  roasted,  with 
salad  ; hot  apple  and  mince  pies. 

First  course  for  December. 

11am,  fowls,  roasted  or  boiled,  carrots,  cabbage, 
and  cauliflower ; fresh  salmon  boiled,  garnished 
with  fried  smelts,  and  served  with  lobster  sauce;  a 
sirloin  of  beef  roasted,  and  a hunting  pudding. 

Or — Boiled  buttock  of  beef,  with  carrots  and 
savoys  ; a cod’s  head  boiled,  garnished  with  fried 
smelts,  roasted  rabits,  and  a hare  roasted,  with  rich 
gravy-sauce  and  currant  jelly;  vegetables  as  in 
season. 

Or — Boiled  leg  of  lamb,  garnished  with  the  loin 
fried  in  steaks,  and  with  spinach  ; roasted  tongues 
and  venison  sauce  ; stewed  tench,  gravy  soup,  a chine 
of  pork,  and  turkey  ; with  greens,  gravy  sauce,  and 
mince  pies. 

Second  course  for  December. 

Roasted  hare,  and  rich  gravy  sauce ; capons 
roasted,  garnished  with  sausages,  and  served  with 
rich  gravy-sauce ; wild  ducks  roasted,  bacon,  and 
minced  pie. 


These  Directions  are  given  for  every  month  in  the  year, 
and  contain  such  articles  as  are  then  in  season,  from  which 
every  housekeeper  may  readily  select  such  as  may  be  thought 
agreeable,  and  suited  to  the  number  of  friends  invited.  With 
regard  to  vegetables,  such  kinds  are  to  be  dressed  as  may  be 
must  agreeable  to  taste,  only  observing  to  vary  them  as  they 
succeed  each  other  in  season. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  CHOICE  OF 

PROVISIONS. 


How  to  chouse  beef. 

The  finest  ox  beef  may  be  known  from  having  an 
open  grain,  an  agreeable  carnation  colour,  and  white 
suet;  and,  if  young,  it  will  be  tender,  and  of  an 
oily  smoothness.  Cow-beef  is  not  so  open  in  its 
grain,  nor  is  the  red  of  so  pleasant  a colour,  but  the 
fat  is  much  whiter.  You  may  know  whether  or 
not  it  is  young,  by  making  an  impression  on  the  lean 
with  your  finger,  w hich  mark,  if  young,  will  soon 
disappear. 

Bull-beef  should  never  be  purchased,  being 
clammy,  rank,  and  more  closely  grained  than  other 
beef.  The  colour  is  a dusky  red,  and  the  flesh 
tough  in  pinching  The  fat  is  rank,  skinny  and 
hard. 


Mutton  and  lamb. 

Pinch  the  flesh  with  your  fingers ; if  it  regains  its 
former  state  in  a short  time,  the  mutton  is  young, 
but  otherwise  it  is  old,  and  the  fat  will  be  clammy 
and  fibrous.  If  it  be  ram  mutton,  the  grain  will  be 
close,  the  lean  tough,  and  of  a deep  red  colour.  It 
will  not  rise  when  pinched,  and  the  fat  will  be 
spungy.  Carefully  observe  the  vein  in  the  neck  of 
mutton  or  lamb.  If  it  looks  ruddy  or  blueish,  the 
meat  is  fresh;  but  if  yellowish,  is  decaying,  and  if 
green,  completely  tainted.  The  hind-quarter  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  kidney  and  knuckle.  If  you 
find  a faint  smell  under  the  kidney,  or  the  knuckle 
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is  unusually  limp,  the  meat  is  stale.  That  mutton 
and  lamb  will  always  prove  the  best,  the  legs  and 
shoulders  of  which  are  short  shanked. 

Veal 

Veal,  when  stale,  generally  becomes  clammy  and 
flabby.  The  flesh  of  the  cow  calf  is  not  of  so 
bright  a red,  nor  so  firmly  grained  as  that  of  the  bull 
calf,  neither  is  the  fat  so  much  curdled.  The 
shoulder  may  be  known  by  the  vein  in  it,  which,  if 
it  be  not  of  a bright  red,  is  surely  stale ; and  if  any 
green  spots  appear  about  it,  totally  unfit  for  use. 
Should  the  neck  or  breast  appear  yellowish  at  the 
upper  end,  or  the  sweetbread  clammy,  it  is  not 
good. 

The  loin  may  be  known  by  smelling  under  the 
kidney,  which  always  taints  first ; and  the  leg,  by 
the  joint,  which,  if  it  be  limp,  and  the  flesh  clammy, 
with  green  or  yellow  spots,  is  unfit  for  use. 

The  head,  if  new  and  sweet,  must  haA'e  the  eyes 
plump  and  lively,  but  if  they  are  sunk  or  wrinkled, 
it  is  not  good.  This  rale  applies  also  to  the  head  of 
a sheep  or  lamb. 

Pork. 

When  you  purchase  a leg,  a hand,  or  a spring, 
take  especial  care  that  the  flesh  is  cool  and  smooth  • 
for,  if  otherwise,  it  is  certainly  stale  j but  particu- 
larly put  your  finger  under  the  bone  that  comes  out, 
and  if  the  flesh  be  tainted,  you  will  immediately 
discover  it  by  smelling  to  your  finger. 

When  you  purchase  a sucking-pig,  remember  that . 
the  barrow,  or  sow,  is  better  than  the  boar ; the 
flesh  of  which  is  neither  so  sweet  nor  so  tender. 
Smell  carefully  at  the  belly,  and  examine  about  the 
tail,  and  if  it  has  no  disagreeable  smell,  nor  any 
yelloAv  and  green  spots  in  those  parts,  the  pig  is  a* 
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[good  as  you  could  desire ; but  you  will  in  general 
find  that  the  short  thick  necks  are  the  oest. 

Bacon  and  ham. 

In  marketing  for  bacon,  observe  whether  the  fat 
feels  oily,  appears  white,  and  does  not  crumble, 
and  that  the  flesh  bears  a good  colour,  and  adheres 
closely  to  the  bone,  in  which  case  only  the  bacon  is 
good.  With  respect  to  hams,  you  should  select  one 
with  a short  shank,  and  try  it  with  a sharp-pointed 
knife,  which  thrust  into  the  flesh  as  near  the  pope’s 
eye  as  possible  If  it  comes  out  only  a little  smeared, 
and  smells  well,  you  may  be  assured  that  the  ham  is 
good — but,  if  otherwise,  it  is  good  for  nothing. 

The  turkey. 

The  legs  of  a cock-turkey  should  be  black  and 
smooth,  its  spurs  6hort,  the  feet  limber,  and  the 
eyes  lively;  but  if  the  eyes  are  sunk,  and  the  feet 
dry,  the  bird  is  stale.  The  hen  is  chosen  in  the 
same  manner,  only  observe,  that  if  she  is  with  egg, 
the  vent  will  be  soft  and  open,  but  if  not,  close  and 
hai'd. 


Pigeons, 

When  they  grow  red  legged,  are  old,  and  are 
stale  when  their  vents  are  flabby  and  green.  If 
fresh,  they  will  be  limber-footed,  and  feel  fat  in  the 
vent. 

By  this  ride  you  may  judge  of  all  kinds  of  doves, 
fieldfares,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  plovers,  larks,  &c. 

The  pheasant. 

A young  cock  pheasant  has  dubbed  spurs,  but 
if  old,  the  spurs  will  be  sharp  and  small.  If  the 
I vent  be  fast,  the  bird  is  fresh ; but  if  it  be  open 
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and  flabby,  stale.  If  a hen,  and  young,  the  legs 
will  be  smooth,  and  her  flesh  of  a fine  grain  ; but,  if 
old,  her  legs  will  be  rough,  and  as  it  were  hairy, 
when  pulled. 

Pheasant  and  heath  poults  are  fresh  when  their 
feet  are  limber,  and  their  vents  are  white  and  stiff — 
but  are  stale  when  they  are  dry-footed,  have  green 
vents,  and  will  peel,  if  touched  hard. 

The  bustard. 

This  dainty  bird  is  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  turkey. 


The  heathcock  and  hen. 

When  young,  have  smooth  legs  and  bills,  which 
become  rough  when  old.  You  uiay  judge  of  their 
freshness  in  the  same  manner  as  you  do  with  the 
pheasant. 


The  wheat-ear. 

This  delicate  bird  is  fresh,  if  it  has  a limber  foot 
and  fat  rump  ; otherwise  it  is  stale. 

The  woodcock, 

If  stale,  will  be  dry-footed;  and  if  bad,  its  nose 
will  be  snotty,  and  the  throat  moorish  and  muddy ; 
but  if  new  and  fat,  it  will  be  limber-footed,  thick, 
and  hard. 


A capon 

Is  known  by  a short  and  pale  comb,  a thick  rump 
and  belly,  and  a fat  vein  on  the  side  of  the  breast : 
when  young,  the  spurs  will  be  short  and  blunt,  and 
the  legs  smooth ; and  if  fresh,  the  vent  will  be  close 
and  hard;  but  if  stale,  loose;  which  last  remark  may 
be  applied  to  cocks  and  hens. 
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A cock, 

When  young,  has  short  and  dubbed  spurs  j and  if 
fresh,  his  vent  will  be  hard  and  close.  But  you 
should  be  particular  in  observing  the  spurs,  as  the 
market  people  frequently  scrape  them,  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  young  cocks. 

A hen 

Is  old,  if  her  legs  and  comb  be  rough,  but  young, 
if  they  are  smooth.  You  may  also  judge  of  her 
freshness  by  the  vent,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cock. 


Geese. 

The  feet  and  bill  of  a young  one  will  be  yellow, 
and  it  will  have  but  few  hairs  on  the  feet.  When 
old,  the  feet  will  be  red  and  hairy.  If  fresh,  the 
feet  will  be  supple  ; but  if  stale,  dry  and  stiff. 

Ducks. 

A tame  or  wild  duck,  when  fat  and  young,  is 
thick  and  hard  on  the  belly,  and  is  old  when  lean 
and  thin.  When  fresh,  the  foot  is  pliable,  but  dry, 
if  stale.  You  should  remember  that  the  foot  of  a 
wild  duck  is  reddish,  and  less  than  that  of  a tame 
duck. 


A partridge. 

Commonly  taints  first  in  the  crop,  therefore  you 
should  open  its  bill  and  smell ; next  examine  the 
bill,  legs,  and  vent;  if  the  bill  be  white,  and  the 
legs  have  a blueish  cast,  the  bird  is  old ; but  if  the 
bill  is  black,  and  the  legs  yellow,  it  is  young.  If 
the  vent  be  fast,  it  is  new ; but  stale,  if  open  and 
green. 
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A snipe 

Is  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  woodcock; 
but  the  snipe,  when  fresh,  is  fht  in  the  side  under 
the  wing,  and  feels  thick  in  the  vent. 

Teal  and  widgeon 

Are  supple-footed  when  fresh ; but  are  dry-footed 
when  stale.  If  fat,  they  are  thick  and  hard  on  the 
belly,  and  lean,  if  thin  and  soft. 

A hare  and  leveret 

Are  thus  chosen  : if  the  claws  of  a hare  are  blunt 
and  rugged,  the  division  in  the  lip  spread  much,  and 
the  ears  appear  dry  and  tough,  it  is  old;  but  if  the 
claws  are  sharp  and  smooth,  the  division  in  the  lfp 
not  greatly  spread,  and  the  ears  will  easily  tear,  it  is 
young.  If  fresh  killed,  the  flesh  of  both  will  be 
white  and  stiff;  but  if  stale,  supple  and  blackish  in 
many  places.  To  discover  a true  leveret,  feel  near 
the  foot  on  its  fore  leg,  and  if  you  find  there  a knob, 
or  small  bone,  it  is  a real  leveret,  but  if  destitute  of 
this,  it  must  be  a hare. 

A rabbit 

Has  long  rough  claws,  and  grey  hairs  intermixed 
with  its  wool,  if  it  be  old;  but  when  young,  the 
wool  and  claws  are  smooth.  If  stale,  it  is  supple, 
and  the  flesh  blueish,  with  a kind  of  slime  upon  it; 
nut  if  fresh,  it  will  be  stiff,  and  the  flesh  white  and 
dry. 
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Fish  should  be  always  tried  by  the  gills  ; for  when 
they  are  not  sweet,  the  fish  is  not  eatable. — Salmon, 
carp,  tench,  barbie,  pike,  trout,  whiting,  &qj  when 
the  eyes  are  sunk,  the  fins  hanging,  and  the  gills 
grown  pale,  are  not  good. 

Turbot. 

Choose  a turbot  by  its  thickness  and  colour.  To 
be  good,  it  should  be  plump,  and  the  belly  of  a fine 
cream  colour.  If  of  a blueish  cast,  or  thin,  they 
are  bad. 


Cod. 

This  fish  is  best  when  thick  towards  the  head, 
and  the  flesh  cuts  white.  The  gills  should  be  very 
red,  and  the  eyes  fresh ; when  flabby,  they  are  not 
good. 

The  sturgeon, 

When  good,  must  have  a fine  blue  in  its  veins 
and  gristle ; the  flesh  must  be  perfectly  white,  and 
must  cut  without  crumbling. 

A sole. 

A sole  should  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
turbot.  They  are  in  season  nearly  the  whole  year, 
but  are  best  about  Midsummer. 

Plaice  and  flounders. 

To  be  good,  should  be  stiff,  and  have  a full  eye, 
and  the  plaice  is  best  when  the  belly  has  a blueish 
cast 
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Herrings  and,  mackarel 

Are  unfit  for  the  table  when  faded,  wrinkled,  or 
pliable  in  the  tail.  Their  gills  should  be  of  a fine 
red,  and  their  eyes  bright,  and  the  whole  fish  should 
be  stiff  and  firm. 


A lobster 

Should  be  chosen  by  its  weight,  the  stiffness  of 
its  tail,  and  the  firmness  of  the  sides.  If  you  de- 
sire a cock-lobster,  select  that  which  has  a narrow 
back  part  of  the  tail,  with  the  two  uppermost  fins 
within,  the  tail  hard  and  stiff  like  a bone  ; the  back 
of  the  hen  being  invariably  broader,  and  her  fins 
soft.  Always  carefully  smell  at  a lobster,  which, 
if  stale,  may  be  easily  known  by  its  muggy  smell. 
Crabs,  prawns,  and  shrimps,  may  be  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  ; but  if  kept  more  than  one  day,  they 
will  become  bad. 

Scate. 

The  best  scate  are  white  and  thick  ; they  should 
ba1  kept  one  day  before  you  dress  them,  otherwise 
they  will  eat  tough. 

Oysters. 

There  are  various  species  of  oysters,  but  the  Col- 
chester, Pvfleet,  and  Chilford,  are  infinitely  superior 
to  all  others,  being  white  and  flat,  yet  the  others 
may  be  made  to  possess  these  qualities  in  some  de- 
gree, by  proper  feeding.  When  alive  and  strong, 
the  shell  closes  on  the  knife,  and  they  should  be 
eaten  immediately  they  are  opened,  or  the  flavour 
will  be  lost. 
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VENISON. 


To  choose  good  venison,  you  must  observe  its 
fatness,  and  the  cleft  of  the  hoofs.  If  the  fat  ap- 
pears to  be  clear,  bright,  and  thick,  and  the  clefts 
close  and  smooth,  it  is  young  and  delicate ; but 
otherwise,  it  is  old. 


THE  SEASONS  OF  THE  YEAR  FOR 

BUTCHERS  MEAT. 


Beef — Is  never  out  of  season  all  the  year  round, 
fhough  for  salting  and  hanging,  it  is  best  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-day. 

Mutton — Is  in  season  from  the  middle  of  August 
till  May  ; grass  lamb  comes  in  with  May,  and  con- 
tinues till  September ; house  lamb  is  in  high  season 
at  Christmas,  but  is  very  good  from  October  to 
May. 

Pork — Comes  in  season  at  Michaelmas,  and  con- 
tinues so  till  April;  but  hams  and  bacon  are  never 
out  of  season,  when  carefully  cured. 

Veal — From  its  speedy  decay  in  hot  or  close 
weather,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  best  from 
Christmas  to  June. 

Bacon — Commences  its  season  at  the  early  part 
of  November,  and  remains  till  Candlemas. 

Venison — If  buck,  commences  in  May,  and  con- 
tinues till  November  ; and  if  doe,  from  Michaelmas 
to  Candlemas. 
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FOR  POULTRY  AND  GAME 


In  January — Turkeys,  both  cock  and  hen,  fowls, 
pullets  with  egg,  capons,  chickens,  every  sort  of 
wild  fowl,  tame  pigeons,  tame  rabbits,  and  hares, 
are  in  season. 

In  February — Turkeys,  capons,  pullets  with  egg , 
chickens,  tame  and  wild  pigeons,  green  geese,  duck- 
lings, turkey  poults,  tame  rabbits,  hares,  and  every 
description  of  wild  fowl,  are  in  season. 

Li  March — The  poultry,  as  in  the  preceding 
month,  remain  in  season,  with  the  exception  of  the 
wild  fowl,  which  now  go  quite  out. 

Iri  April — Turkey  poults,  green  geese,  ducklings, 
pullets,  spring  fowls,  chickens,  pigeons,  leverets, 
and  young  wild  rabbits,  are  in  season. 

In  May — Fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  turkey  poults, 
green  geese,  ducklings,  rabbits,  and  leverets. 

In  June — Green  geese,  pullets,  chickens,  fowls, 
turkey  poults,  ducklings,  plovers,  white-ears,  rab- 
bits, and  leverets. 

In  July — Fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  green  geese, 
pigeons,  ducks,  ducklings,  turkey  poults,  leverets, 
plovers,  wheat-ears,  and  rabbits. 

In  August — Green-geese,  turkey-poults,  pullets, 
chickens,  fowls,  pigeons,  leverets,  rabbits,  plovers, 
ducklings,  w ild-ducks,  and  wheat-ears 

In  September — Fowls,  pullets,  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  larks,  teal,  partridges, 
rabbits,  and  hares. 

In  October — Fowls,  pullets,  chickens,  pigeons, 
turkeys,  geese,  woodcocks,  snipes,  teals,  widgeons, 
wild-ducks,  larks,  dotterels,  partridges,  pheasants, 
hares,  and  rabbits. 

In  November — Pigeons,  chickens,  pullets,  fowls. 
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geese,  turkeys,  larks,  woodcocks,  snipes,  widgeons, 
teals,  wild-ducks,  dotterels,  partridges,  pheasants  * 
rabbits,  and  hares. 

In  December — Capons,  fowls,  pullets,  pigeons, 
turkeys,  geese,  snipes,  larks,  woodcocks,  rabbits, 
hares,  dotterels,  chickens,  wild-ducks,  widgeons, 
teals,  pheasants,  and  partridges. 


FISH. 


From  Christmas  to  Lady-day. — Fresh  salmon, 
tench,  soles,  carp*  cod,  plaice,  flounders,  mullets, 
whitings,  eels,  chub,  salt  fish,  stock-fish,  red  her- 
rings, smelts,  gudgeons,  perch,  oysters,  prawns, 
lobsters,  crabs,  craw-fish,  thornback,  skate,  turbot, 
scollops,  muscles,  cockles,  sprats,  and  cod-sounds, 
are  in  season. 

From  Lady-day  to  Midsummer — Mackarel,  tench, 
carp,  turbot,  hollibut,  pickled  salmon,  flounders, 
soles,  salmon,  trout,  dab,  herrings,  shad,  craw-fish, 
lobsters,  prawns,  barbel,  thornback,  roach,  bream, 
and  dace,  are  in  season. 

From  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas — Turbot,  mac- 
karel, fresh  salmon,  pickled  salmon,  carp,  barbel, 
pike,  lobsters,  trout,  prawns,  crabs,  scate,  thorn- 
back, eels,  soles,  dace,  and  sturgeon,  are  in  season. 

From  Michaelmas  to  Christmas — Thornback,  scate 
smelts,  lobsters,  soles,  cod,  eels,  tench,  carp,  had- 
dock, fresh  salmon,  pike,  sturgeon,  whiting,  hol- 
libut, oysters,  cockles,  muscles,  ling,  mullet,  floun* 
ders,  and  sprats,  are  in  season. 
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VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 


January  — Colewort,  savoys,  cabbage-sprouts, 
leeks,  onions,  brocoli,  sorrel,  beet,  chervil,  celery, 
garlic,  spinach,  endive,  potatoes,  turnips,  parsnips, 
shallots,  cresses,  lettuces,  rape,  mustard ; all  de- 
scription of  herbs,  dry  and  green. — By  means  of 
forcing,  mushrooms,  cucumbers,  and  asparagus,  may 
be  procured,  though  not  in  season. 

Fruit. — Pears,  nuts,  walnuts,  apples,  medlars, 
and  grapes. 

February  and  March — The  same  as  above,  with 
the  addition  of  kidney-beans  to  the  vegetables,  and 
forced  strawberries  to  the  fruit. 

Fruit. — Apples,  pears,  forced  strawberries,  and 
grapes. 

April — Sprouts,  brocoli,  coleworts,  parsley,  fen- 
nel, chervil,  tarragon,  radishes,  spinach,  burnet, 
celery,  endive,  sorrel,  lettuces,  thyme,  young  onions, 
and  all  sorts  of  salad  and  pot-herbs. 

Fruit. — Pears,  apples,  forced  cherries,  and 
apricots  for  tarts. 

May — Cauliflowers,  artichokes,  early  cabbages, 
spinach,  turnips,  carrots,  radishes,  early  potatoes, 
thyme,  parsley,  sorrel,  lettuces,  mustard,  cresses, 
fennel,  balm,  mint,  purslane,  tarragon,  cucumbers, 
asparagus,  beans,  peas,  kidney-beans,  and  all  sorts 
of  small  salads  and  savoury  herbs. 

Fruit. — Apples,  pears,  melons,  strawberries, 
green  apricots,  gooseberries,  cherries,  and  currants 
for  tarts. 

June — Beans,  peas,  onions,  parsnips,  potatoes, 
radishes,  cauliflowers,  turnips,  spinach,  parsley, 
purslane,  lettuces,  cucumbers,  artichokes,  asparagus, 
kidney-beans,  thyme,  rape,  cresses,  and  all  sorts 
of  small  salads,  and  pot- herbs. 
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Fruits  in  June. — Melons,  cherries,  strawber- 
ries, currants,  and  gooseberries  for  tarts  ■,  and  green 
apricots. 

July — Mushrooms,  cauliflowers,  salsify,  scorzo- 
nera,  garlick,  rocombole,  potatoes,  onions,  radishes, 
cresses,  carrots,  turnips,  lettuce,  purslane,  sorrel, 
endive,  chervil;,  finochia,  celery,  artichokes,  cab- 
bages, sprouts,  beans,  kidney-beans,  peas,  mint, 
balm,  thyme,  and  all  sorts  of  small  salads  and  pot- 
herbs 

Fruit  in  July. — Gooseberries,  strawberries,  ap- 
ples, plums,  cherries,  raspberries,  apricots,  damsons, 
currants,  and  melons. 

August — Turnips,  radishes,  potatoes,  carrots,  peas, 
salsify,  scorzonera,  shalots,  garlick,  onions,  beets, 
celery,  endive,  sprouts,  cauliflowers,  cabbages, 
beans,  mushrooms,  artichokes,  kidney-beans,  let- 
tuce, finochia,  parsley,  marjoram,  savory,  thyme, 
and  all  sorts  of  small  salads  and  soup-herbs. 

September — Peas,  beans,  salzify,  scorzonera,  leeks, 
garlick,  onions,  shalots,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips, 
celery,  parsley,  endive,  cardoons,  cauliflowers,  arti- 
chokes, sprouts,  cabbages,  mushrooms,  kidney- 
beans,  finochia,  chervil,  sorrel,  beets,  lettuces,  and 
all  sorts  of  small  salads  and  soup-herbs. 

Fruit  in  August  and  September. — Figs,  plums, 
peaches,  mulberries,  filberts,  cherries,  apples,  pears, 
nectarines,  melons,  pines,  strawberries,  quinces, 
medlars,  morello  cherries,  and  damsons. 

Octuber — Skirrets,  salsify,  potatoes,  parsnips,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  sprouts,  cab- 
bages, finochia,  chervil,  cardoons,  celery,  endive, 
rocombole,  garlick,  shalots,  leeks,  scorzonera,  chard- 
beets,  thyme,  savory,  lettuce,  and  all  sorts  of  young 
salads  and  pot-herbs. 

Fruit  in  October — Peaches,  figs,  pears,  apples. 
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bullace,  grapes,  damsons,  medlars,  nuts,  quinces, 
walnuts,  filberts,  services,  &c. 

November — Potatoes,  parsnips,  carrots,  turnips, 
scorzonera,  skirrets,  shalots,  leeks,  onions,  cabbage, 
savoys,  spinach,  coleworts,  sprouts,  chard-beets, 
cresses,  endive,  cardoons,  celery,  lettuces,  salad, 
pot  and  other  herbs. 

Fruit  in  November. — Nuts,  walnuts,  apples, 
pears,  bullace,  services,  medlars,  grapes,  and  chest- 
nuts. 

December — Parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  purple  and 
white  brocoli,  savoys,  cabbages,  shalots,  onions, 
leeks,  salsify,  scorzonera,  skirrets,  potatoes,  parsley, 
spinach,  beets,  endive,  celery,  rocombole,  garlic, 
forced  asparagus,  cardoons,  cresses,  lettuces,  thyme, 
and  all  sorts  of  small  salads  and  pot-herbs. 

Fruit. — As  the  last  month,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bullace. 

Oranges  are  in  season  so  long  as  they  can  be  ob- 
tained good. 

Note. — The  various  fruits,  as  they  become  ripe, 
should  be  carefully  preserved  for  winter  use;  for 
which  process,  proper  directions  will  be  found  in 
this  volume,  by  turning  to  the  Index,  and  by 
means  of  which  a constant  supply  may  be  kept  up 
throughout  the  whole  year. 
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FISII. 


General  remarks  on  dressing  Fish. 

If  you  do  not  order  your  fishmonger  to  clean  the 
fish  which  you  purchase,  it  is  rarely  well  done.  Be- 
cause, if  not  sufficiently  washed,  it  must  be  neces- 
sarily filthy ; and,  if  washed  too  much,  the  flavour 
is  greatly  diminished. 

When  it  is  perfectly  clean,  if  you  intend  to  boil 
it,  some  salt,  and  a small  quantity  of  vinegar  should 
be  put  into  the  water  to  give  it  firmness ; but 
whiting,  haddock,  and  cod,  are  much  better,  if  a 
little  salted,  and  kept  one  day  j though  when  the 
weather  is  not  very  warm,  they  may  be  kept  two 
days. — Persons  accustomed  to  purchase  fish,  may 
procure  it  at  a cheap  rate,  by  taking  more  than 
they  immediately  want  for  one  day,  in  which  case 
such  as  will  neither  pot  nor  pickle,  nor  keep  by 
being  sprinkled  with  salt  and  hung  up,  will  make 
an  exceeding  fine  stew  on  the  following  day. 

Such  fish  as  are  taken  out  of  fresh  water,  have 
generally  a muddy  smell  and  taste,  which  may  be 
removed  by  soaking  them  in  strong  salt  and  water, 
after  they  are  nicely  cleaned  ; or,  if  they  are  suffi- 
ciently large  to  bear  it,  scald  them  in  the  same, 
after  which,  dry  and  dress  them. 
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You  must  be  careful  to  place  the  fish  in  the  wa> 
ter  while  cold,  and  to  let  it  do  gently,  otherwise 
the  outside  will  be  broken  before  the  inner  part  is 
half  done ; but  all  kinds  of  shell-fish  must  be  put 
into  boiling  water,  otherwise  they  will  be  flabby 
and  watery. 

The  attention  of  the  cook  in  dressing  fish  is  par- 
ticularly necessary,  in  either  boiling,  broiling,  or 
frying,  especially  the  former  ; for  if  not  taken  up 
the  moment  it  is  sufficiently  done,  it  will  be  breaking 
to  pieces,  and  very  soon  spoiled ; and  if  the  least 
underdone,  it  will  be  completely  uneatable;  there- 
fore, you  should  make  yourself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  time  your  fish-kettle  will  boil,  at 
a proper  distance  over  a good  fire,  and  then  you 
will  soon  be  cook  enough  to  dress  fish  to  a given 
time,  by  putting  it  on  the  fire  as  many  minutes  be- 
fore it  is  wanted  as  it  will  take  to  cook  it  in  ; but  as 
a minute  too  soon  or  too  late  will  spoil  it,  and  no 
directions  can  be  given  to  such  a nicety  of  time  as 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  you  must  therefore  be 
careful  frequently  to  try  them,  by  raising  the  fish 
a little  in  the  kettle,  and  take  out  one  of  the  fins, 
which,  if  the  fish  is  enough,  will  come  out  with  a 
gentle  pull,  and  the  eyes  will  also  turn  white.  All 
kinds  ought  to  be  served  up  quickly. 

When  small  fish  are  neatly  fried,  covered  with 
crumbs  and  egg,  they  make  a far  more  elegant  dish 
than  if  served  plain.  Considerable  attention  should 
also  be  paid  to  the  proper  garnishing  of  fish ; for 
which  purpose  lemon,  parsley,  and  horse-radish, 
may  be  made  use  of. 

The  liver  and  roe  should  be  placed  carefully  on 
the  dish,  in  such  a manner  that  the  mistress  may 
see  them,  and  consequently  send  a portion  to  every 
person  in  company. 

Always  fry  fish  in  clean  dripping,  as  butter  gives 
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a bad  colour  to  fried  fish,  but  oil  alone  is  best  for 
this  purpose,  by  such  as  can  afford  the  expence. 

When  you  design  to  broil  fish,  it  must  be  sea- 
soned, floured,  and  placed  on  a very  clean  gridiron, 
the  bars  of  which,  when  hot,  should  be  rubbed  with 
a piece  of  suet,  to  prevent  the  fish  from  sticking. 
Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  broil  it  on  a clear 
fire,  and  to  keep  it  at  such  a distance  as  to  prevent 
scorching. 

If  the  fish  is  to  be  fried,  it  must  be  placed  in  a 
soft  cloth,  after  it  has  been  properly  cleaned  and 
washed.  When  it  is  completely  dry,  wet  it  with  an 
egg,  and  sprinkle  some  very  fine  crumbs  of  bread 
over  it ; which  process,  if  repeated  a second  time, 
will  cause  the  fish  to  look  much  better  ; then,  having 
a thick  bottomed  frying-pan  upon  the  fire,  contain- 
ing a large  quantity  of  dripping  boiling  hot,  plunge 
the  fish  into  it,  and  let  it  fry,  neither  too  quick  nor 
too  slow,  till  it  acquires  a fine  brown  colour,  and  is 
supposed  ready. 

Garnish  with  a fringe  of  curled  parsley,  raw — 
or  with  parsley  fried,  which  must  be  thus  executed : 
— when  washed,  throw  it  again  into  clean  water; 
when  the  dripping  boils,  throw  the  parsley  imme- 
diately into  it  from  the  water,  and  it  will  instantly 
become  green  and  crisp,  and  must  be  taken  out  with 
a slice. 


To  boil  salmon. 

Let  it  be  carefully  cleaned ; put  it  into  lukewarm 
water,  and  boil  it  gently.  Salmon,  if  underdone,  is 
extremely  unwholesome.  A thick  piece  will  re- 
quire to  boil  half  an  hour,  and  a small  piece  about 
twenty  minutes.  Garnish  with  horse-radish,  and 
serve  it  up  with  shrimp,  lobster,  or  anchovy  sauce. 
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To  pickle  salmon- 

Boil  it  as  before  directed,  and  having  taken  the 
fish  out,  boil  as  much  of  the  liquor  as  will  cover  it, 
with  bay  leaves,  salt,  and  pepper-corns  j to  which 
add  a sufficiency  of  vinegar  ; pour  the  whole,  when 
cold,  over  the  fish. 


To  broil  salmon. 

Cut  slices  moderately  thick,  and  having  seasoned 
them,  place  each  slice  in  half  a sheet  of  white  pa- 
per, well  buttered,  observing  to  twist  the  ends  of 
it ; then  broil  them  over  a slow  fire  for  about  eight 
minutes.  Serve  them  up  in  the  paper,  with  anchovy 
or  8hrimp  sauce. 


To  pot  salmon. 

Take  one  or  more  pieces  of  salmon,  which  must 
be  carefully  scaled  and  wiped,  but  not  washed  ; 
salt  it  well,  and  suffer  it  to  remain  till  the  salt  is 
melted  and  drained  away  from  it ; then  season  with 
cloves,  whole  pepper,  and  beaten  mace ; lay  in  a 
small  number  of  bay  leaves,  place  it  in  a pan,  co- 
ver the  whole  -with  butter,  and  bake  it  j if  a large 
fish,  do  it  three  hours ; if  a small  one,  two  hours. 
When  done,  drain  it  well  from  the  gravy,  put  it 
into  the  pots  to  keep,  press  it  close  down,  and 
when  cold,  cover  it  with  clarified  butter.  This 
manner  of  dressing  fish  may  be  successfully  used 
with  any  fin  fish. 

Salmon  collared. 

Split  enough  of  the  fish  to  form  a handsome  roll, 
wash,  and  wipe  it;  then,  having  previously  mixed  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  white  pepper,  pounded  mace, 
6alt,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  to  season  it  highly,  rub 
it  inside  and  out  well ; after  which,  roll  it  tight. 
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and  bandage  it ; put  as  much  water  and  one  third 
vinegar  as  will  cover  it,  with  salt,  bay  leaves,  and 
both  sorts  of  pepper;  then  cover  it  close,  and  sim- 
mer it  till  done  enough.  Drain  and  boil  quick  the 
liquor,  which  put  on  when  cold ; serve  with  fennel. 
This  forms  an  elegant  dish,  and  may  be  esteemed 
as  a peculiar  delicacy. 

To  boil  turbot. 

Turbot  should  lie  about  two  horns  in  pump  wa- 
ter, with  salt  and  vinegar.  During  this  time,  water 
should  be  prepared  to  boil  it  in,  of  which  there 
should  be  a sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  fish  well, 
impregnated  with  a stick  of  horse-radish  sliced,  a 
handful  of  salt,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  When 
this  water  has  acquired  a sufficient  taste  of  the 
seasoning,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  cool,  before 
you  put  in  the  turbot,  which  would  otherwise  crack. 
A middle-sized  turbot  will  require  to  be  boiled 
twenty  minutes  : when  enough,  drain  it.  Serve  it 
garnished  with  a fringe  of  curled  parsley,  and  the 
sauce  must  be  lobster,  or  anchovy. 

To  fry  turbots  or  brill. 

Take  a well-cleaned  brill  or  small  turbot,  cut  it 
across  as  if  it  was  ribbed,  and  flour  it ; and  put  it  in 
a large  frying-pan,  with  boiling  lard  enough  to 
cover  it.  Fry  it  till  it  is  brown,  and  then  drain  it. 
Clean  the  pan,  put  into  it  half  a pint  of  white  wine 
and  half  a pint  of  white  gravy,  one  anchovy,  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  a little  ginger.  Tut  in  the  fish,  and  let 
it  stew  till  half  the  liquor  is  wasted  ; then  take  it 
out,  and  put  in  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
a squeeze  of  lemon  ; let  them  simmer  till  of  a proper 
thickness.  Lay  the  turbot  in  the  dish,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  it. 
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Cod’s  head  and  shoulders. 

Rub  the  back-bone  with  a little  salt,  which  will 
cause  it  to  eat  much  finer ; then  tie  it  up,  and  put 
it  on  the  fire,  completely  covered  with  cold  water  j 
into  which  throw  a handful  of  salt,  and  let  it  boil 
gently  till  enough.  Particular  care  must  be  taken 
to  serve  it  without  a speck  of  black  or  scum.  Gar- 
nish with  lemon,  horse-radish,  and  the  milt,  roe, 
and  liver.  Serve  it  with  oyster  or  shrimp  sauce. 

A cod,  when  dressed  whole,  is  boiled  and  served 
up  in  the  same  manner. 

Crimp  cod 

May  be  either  boiled,  broiled,  or  fried. 

Cod's  sounds  boiled. 

Soak  them  for  about  half  an  hour  in  warm  water , 
then  scrape  and  clean  them ; and  if  you  wish  them 
to  look  white,  boil  them  in  milk  and  water  till  ten- 
der. Serve  them  with  egg  sauce,  in  a napkin. 

Cod's  sounds  broiled. 

Lay  them  in  warm  water  a few  minutes,  rub  them 
with  salt,  then  scrape  off  the  skin  and  dirt,  and 
put  them  into  water,  and  boil  them.  Take  them 
out,  and  flour  them  well,  pepper,  salt,  and  broil 
them.  When  enough,  lay  them  in  a dish,  and  pour 
melted  butter  and  mustard  into  it,  or  a little  brown 
gravy,  to  which  add  a little  mustard,  and  a bit  of  ’ 
butter  rolled  in  flour  give  it  a boil,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  pour  it  over  the  sounds. 

How  to  boil  scale. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  cleaning  this  fish  ; and  as  i 
it  is  generally  too  large  to  be  boiled  in  a pan  at  once, 
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it  should  be  cut  into  long  slips,  crossways,  about 
an  inch  broad,  and  thrown  into  salt  and  water ; 
when,  if  the  water  boils  quick,  it  will  be  done  in 
three  minutes.  Drain  it  well;  garnish  with  horse- 
radish or  lemon,  and  serve  it  up  with  butter  and 
mustard  in  a sauce  tureen,  and  anchovy  sauce  in 
another. 

To  boil  salt  cod. 

Soak  and  clean  it  well,  then  lay  it  all  night  in 
water  with  a little  vinegar.  Boil  it  sufficiently, 
then  beat  it  into  flakes  on  the  dish ; pour  over  it 
parsnips  boiled,  pounded  in  a mortar,  and  then 
boil  it  up  with  cream,  and  a large  piece  of  butter 
rubbed  with  flour.  It  may  be  served  with  egg 
sauce,  or  the  fish  may  be  boiled,  and  sent  up  with- 
out flaking,  and  with  the  parsnips  whole. 

To  boil  sturgeon. 

Having  cleaned  a sturgeon  well,  boil  it  in  as 
much  liquor  as  will  just  cover  it ; add  two  or  three 
bits  of  lemon-peel,  some  whole  pepper,  a stick  of 
horse-radish,  and  a pint*  of  vinegar  to  every  half 
gallon  of  water. 

When  done,  garnish  the  dish  with  fried  oysters, 
sliced  lemon,  and  horse  radish,  and  serve  it  up 
with  melted  butter,  with  cavear  dissolved  in  it ; 
or  with  anchovy  sauce;  and  with  the  body  of  a 
crab  in  the  butter,  and  a little  lemon  juice. 


To  roast  sturgeon. 

Place  it  on  a lark  spit,  which  fasten  on  a large 
spit,  baste  it  continually  with  butter,  and  serve 
with  a good  gravy,  some  lemon  juice,  and  a glass 
of  sherry. 
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Maids 

Should,  to  eat  well,  be  hung  one  day,  and  then 
fried  in  the  same  manner  as  other  fish. 

Stewed  carp. 

Take  half  gravy  and  half  claret,  as  much  as  will 
cover  your  carp  in  the  pan,  with  mace,  whole  pep- 
per, a few  cloves,  two  anchovies,  a shalot  or  onion, 
a small  portion  of  horse  radish,  and  a little  salt ; 
cover  your  pan  close,  that  the  steam  may  not  es- 
cape; and  stew  them  very  slowly  for  at  least  one 
hour.  When  the  carp  is  done,  take  it  out,  and  boil 
the  liquor  as  fast  as  possible,  till  it  be  just  enough  to 
make  sauce,  flour  a bit  of  butter,  and  throw  into  it : 
squeeze  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  pour  it  over 
the  carp ; serve  with  sippets  of  fried  bread,  the 
roe  fried,  and  a good  deal  of  horse-radish  and  le- 
mon. 


Boiled  carp. 

Serve  in  a napkin,  with  the  same  sauce  as  stewed 
carp.  This  is  the  best  method  of  dressing  carp. 

To  fry* carp. 

After  they  are  well  scaled  and  cleaned,  lay  them 
on  a cloth  to  dry,  and  then  fry  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  fish ; fry  some  toast,  cut  three- 
cornered  ways,  and  the  roes.  When  done,  lay  them 
on  a coarse  cloth  to  drain  : lay  your  carp  in  the 
dish,  your  roes  on  each  side,  and  garnish  with  the 
fried  toast  and  lemon. — Serve  them  with  butter  and 
anchovy,  and  lemon-juice. 

To  bake  carp. 

‘ Clean  a brace  of  carp  well,  then  take  an  earthen 
pan,  butter  it  a little,  and  lay  your  carp  in,  season 
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them  with  cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  black  and  white 
pepper,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  an  an- 
chovy, and  pour  in  a bottle  of  white  wine ; bake 
them  an  hour  in  a hot  oven.  When  done,  take 
them  carefullv  up,  and  lay  them  in  a dish : set  it 
over  hot  water  to  keep  them  warm,  and  cover  them 
close.  Then  pour  the  liquor  in  which  they  were 
baked  into  a saucepan,  boil  it  a few  minutes,  then 
strain  it,  and  add  half  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in 
Hour  : let  it  boil,  and  keep  it  stirring.  Squeeze  in 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  put  in  what  salt  you 
require  ; pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish,  lay  the  roes 
round,  and  garnish  with  lemon  ; but  be  careful  to 
skim  all  the  fat  off  the  liquor. 

To  pot  carp. 

Cut  off  the  head  and  tail,  take  out  the  bones,  and 
cleanse  it  well,  and  then  do  it  exactly  the  same 
as  salmon. 


Perch  and  tench. 

Place  them  in  cold  water,  boil  them  gently,  and 
serve  them  with  melted  butter  and  son.  Garnish 
with  lemon  and  horse-radish.  They  may  be  fried 
or  stewed,  the  same  as  carp,  but  are  not  then  so 
fine  flavoured. 

To  fry  trout. 

Wash,  gut,  and  scale  them,  then  dry  them,  and 
lay  them  on  a board,  dusting  them  at  the  same 
time  with  some  flour.  Fry  them  finely  brown  with 
fresh  dripping  : serve  with  crimp  parsley  and  melted 
butter.  Tench  and  Perch  may  be  dressed  in  the 
same  manner. 

To  boil  trout. 

Boil  them  in  vinegar,  water,  and  salt,  with  a 
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piece  of  horse-radish.  White  sauce,  anchovy  sauce, 
and  plain  butter. 

To  slew  trout. 

Select  a large  trout,  clean  it  well,  and  place  it  in 
a pan  with  gravy  and  white  wine ; then  take  two 
eggs  buttered,  some  nutmeg,  salt,  and  pepper, 
lemon-peel,  a little  thyme,  and  some  grated  bread, 
mix  them  together,  and  put  in  the  belly  of  the 
trout,  then  suffer  it  to  stew  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then  put  in  a piece  of  butter  in  the  sauce  j serve  it 
hot,  and  garnish  with  lemon  sliced. 

To  pot  trout , perch , or  tench. 

Scale  and  clean  the  fish,  cut  off  the  head,  tail, 
and  fins,  take  out  the  bones,  season  the  same,  and 
bake  and  pot  it  as  directed  for  salmon. 

Mackarel. 

When  boiled,  serve  them  with  butter  and  fennel. 
To  broil  them,  split  and  sprinkle  with  pepper  and 
salt,  or  stuff  them  with  pepper,  salt,  herbs,  and 
chopped  fennel. 

Collar  them  the  same  as  eels. 

To  pot  them,  clean,  season,  and  bake  them  in  a 
pan  with  bay  leaves,  spice,  and  some  butter : when 
cold,  place  them  in  a potting-pot,  and  cover  them 
with  clarified  butter. — To  pickle  them,  boil  them ; 
then  boil  some  of  the  liquor,  a few  pepper-corns, 
vinegar,  and  bay  leaves  ; and  when  perfectly  cold, 
pour  it  over  them 


Red  mullet. 

.Clean  them,  but  leave  the  inside ; inclose  them  in 
oiled  *paper,  and  having  placed  them  m a small  dish, 
bake  them  gently  5 an  excellent  sauce  may  be  made 
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of  the  liquor  that  comes  from  the  fish,  by  adding  a 
little  essence  of  anchovy,  a glass  of  sherry,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; give  it  a boil,  and 
serve  it  in  a butter  tureen.  The  fish  must  be  served 
m the  paper  cases. 

N.  B.  Mullets  are  boiled  and  broiled  the  same  as 
salmon. 


To  bake  pike. 

Clean  and  scale  them  well ; open  as  near  the 
throat  as  convenient,  and  use  the  following  stuffing : 
grated  bread,  anchovies,  herbs,  salt,  suet,  oysters, 
mace,  pepper,  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and,  if  it  can 
be  procured,  half  a pint  of  cream ; mix  it  over  the 
fire  till  it  is  sufficiently  thick,  then  put  it  into  the 
fish,  and  sew  it  carefully  up  ; then  put  some  small 
oits  of  butter  over  the  fish,  and  bake  it , serve  it 
up  with  gravy,  butter,  and  anchovy. 

To  boil  or  fry  soles. 

Soles,  when  boiled,  should  be  carefully  attended 
to,  that  they  may  look  white ; to  do  which,  they 
should  lay  two  hours  in  vinegar,  salt,  and  water, 
and  afterwards  be  dried  in  a cloth,  and  then  put  into 
the  fish-kettle  with  an  onion,  some  whole  pepper, 
and  a little  salt ; serve  with  anchovy,  shrimp,  or 
muscle  sauce. 

If  fried,  do  them  in  the  same  manner,  as  other 
fish,  with  egg,  crumbs,  and  lard,  till  they  are  of  a 
fine  brown. 

To  stew  soles,  flounders,  plaice. 

These  three  different  species  of  fish  must  be 
stewed  in  one  and  the  same  manner.  Half  fry 
them  in  butter  till  of  a fine  brown ; then  take 
them  up,  put  to  your  butter  a quart  of  water,  three 
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anchovies,  and  an  onion  sliced.  Put  your  fish  in 
again,  and  stew  it  gently  half  an  hour.  Take  out 
the  fish,  squeeze  in  a lemon,  and  thicken  the  sauce 
with  butter  and  flour ; having  given  it  a boil,  strain 
it  through  a sieve  over  the  fish,  and  serve  up  with 
oyster,  or  shrimp  sauce. 

To  broil  haddocks. 

Scale,  gut,  and  wash  them  well,  but  do  not  rip 
their  bellies  open,  but  extract  the  guts  with  the 
gills  ; then  dry  the  fish  in  a clean  cloth : should 
there  be  any  roe  or  liver,  put  it  in  again,  flour  them 
well,  and  have  a good  clear  fire  5 then  lay  them  on 
your  gridiron,  and  turn  them  quick  two  or  three 
times  to  prevent  their  sticking  j when  enough,  serve 
them  with  plain  butter. 

Stuffing  for  pike,  haddock,  and  small  cod. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  fat  bacon,  beef  suet, 
and  fresh  butter,  some  savoury,  thyme,  and  parsley, 
a few  leaves  of  sweet  marjoram,  two  anchovies, 
with  some  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg ; to  this  add 
crumbs,  and  an  egg  to  bind.  Oysters  added  to  the 
above  will  be  a considerable  improvement. 

To  dress  a large  plaice 

Keep  it  a day  sprinkled  with  salt,  after  which 
wash  and  wipe  it  dry,  wet  it  over  with  egg,  and 
cover  with  crumbs  of  bread.  When  )our  lard,  to 
which  must  be  added  two  table  spoonsful  of  vine- 
gar, is  boiling  hot,  lay  the  fish  in  it,  and  fry  it  of 
a fine  colour ; when  enough,  drain  it  from  the  fat, 
and  serve  with  fried  parsley  and  anchovy  sauce. 

Smelts 

Should  be  fried  in  the  same  manner  as  other  fish 
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with  eggs,  crumbs,  and  boiling  lard,  being  particu- 
larly attentive  to  do  them  of  a tine  colour,  on  which 
much  of  their  beauty  depends. 

To  spitchcock  eels. 

Take  two  large  eels,  and  cut  them  into  pieces, 
each  three  inches  long,  with  the  skin  on,  open  them 
and  clean  them  well,  dry  them  in  a cloth,  then  wet 
them  with  egg,  and  stew  them  with  cut  parsley, 
salt,  pepper,  and  a bit  of  mace  finely  beaten.  Then 
having  rubbed  your  gridiron  with  a bit  of  suet,  do 
the  fish  of  a fine  colour.  Serve  wi£h  anchovy  and 
butter.  They  may  be  dressed  either  whole  or  cut, 
and  with  the  skins  off  or  on : if  dressed  whole, 
make  them  into  forms  agreeable  to  fancy  with  a 
skewer. 

Fried  eels 

Should  always  be  dipped  into  egg  and  crumbs  of 
bread,  which  materially  improve  their  appearance  at 
table. 


Boiled  eels. 

Select  the  small  eels  for  boiling,  and  plitce  them 
in  a small  quantity  of  water ; and  when  enough, 
serve  with  chopped  parsley  and  butter. 

Collared  eels. 

Slit  open  the  eel,  take  out  the  bones,  cut  off  the 
head  and  tail,  and  lay  it  flat  on  the  dresser.  Shred 
some  sage  fine,  and  mix  it  with  black  pepper, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  salt.  Lay  it  all  over  the  eel, 
and  roll  it  up  hard  in  little  cloths,  tying  it  up  tight 
at  each  end.  Then  set  on  some  water,  with  pep- 
per, salt,  five  or  six  cloves,  three  or  four  blades  of 
mace,  and  a bay-leaf  or  two.  Boil  these,  with  the 
bones,  head,  and  tail ; then  take  out  the  bones. 
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head,  and  tail,  and  put  in  the  eels.  Let  them  boil 
till  tender,  then  take  them  out  of  the  liquor,  and 
boil  the  liquor  longer.  Take  it  off ; and  when  cold, 
put  it  to  the  eels  5 cover  it  close,  but  do  not  take 
off  the  little  cloths,  till  the  eels  are  used. 

To  roast  lobsters. 

Having  boiled  your  lobsters,  lay  them  before  the 
lire,  and  baste  them  well  with  butter,  till  they  have 
a fine  froth  ; serve  them  with  plain  melted  butter. 

To  butter  shrimps. 

Take  a quart  of  shrimps,  stew  them  in  half  a pint 
of  white  wine,  a good  piece  of  butter,  and  a grated 
nutmeg.  When  the  butter  is  melted,  and  the 
shrimps  are  hot  through,  beat  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  with  a little  white  wine,  and  pour  it  in  ; then 
dish  it  on  sippets,  and  garnish  with  sliced  lemon. 

To  make  anchovy  sauce. 

For  this  purpose,  take  a pint  of  gravy,  put  in  an 
anchovy,  roll  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  a 
little  flour,  which  add  to  it,  and  stir  the  whole  to- 
gether till  it  boils.  To  this,  if  you  wish  it,  may 
be  added  lemon-juice,  red  w ine,  and  ketchup. 

To  fry  oysters. 

Make  a batter,  then  having  washed  your  oysters, 
and  w'iped  them  dry,  dip  them  into  the  batter,  and 
roll  them  in  some  crumbs  of  bread,  and  mace  finely 
beaten,  £17  them  as  other  fish. 

To  stew  oysters. 

Drain  off  the  liquor  of  the  oysters,  and  wash 
them  in  water,  then  mix  the  liquor  drained  from 
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them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and  white 
wine,  a small  portion  of  whole  pepper,  and  a blade 
of  mace.  Place  this  mixture  over  the  fire,  and 
boil  it  well;  then  lay  in  the  oysters,  and  let  them 
just  boil  up,  and  thicken  the  whole  with  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  Serve  them  with  sippets  and  the 
liquor,  and  garnish  with  sliced  lemon. 

N.B.  Some  persons  leave  out  the  white  wine. 

To  stew  lampreys. 

Clean  the  fish,  and  remove  the  sinew  which  runs 
down  the  back  ; season  with  nutmeg,  pepper,  mace, 
cloves,  and  allspice;  place  it  in  a stewpan  with 
strong  beef  gravy,  port  wine,  and  an  equal  portion 
of  Madeira  ; cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stew  till  ten- 
der, then  take  out  the  lamprey,  and  preserve  it  hot, 
while  you  boil  up  the  liquor,  with  a few  anchovies 
minced,  and  some  flour  and  butter : strain  the 
gravy  through  a sieve,  to  which  add  lemon  juice, 
and  some  made  mustard : serve  with  sippets  of 
bread  and  horse-radish.  Cyder  will  do,  instead  of 
white  wine. 


To  fry  lampreys , 

Bleed  them,  and  save  the  blood,  then  wash  them 
in  hot  water,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  ; fry  them  in 
fresh  butter,  but  not  enough,  pour  out  the  fat,  put 
in  a little  white  wine,  give  the  pan  a shake  round, 
season  it  with  whole  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  sweet 
herbs,  and  a bay  leaf ; then  put  in  a few  capers, 
a large  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  the 
blood,  shake  the  pan  round  often,  and  cover  them 
close.  When  enough,  take  them  out,  strain  the 
sauce,  then  give  it  a quick  boil,  squeeze  in  a little 
lemon-juice,  and  pour  all  over  the  fish : garnish 
with  lemon. 
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Fried  herrings 

Must  be  done  a light  brown,  and  served  with 
onions  sliced  and  fried  ; in  which  manner  thev  are 
very  excellent. 

Broiled  herrings. 

When  floured,  broil  them  of  a good  colour,  and 
serve  them  with  plain  melted  butter,  and  mustard. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  burn  or  smoke 
them. 

Potted  herrings. 

The  same  as  potted  mackarel. 

Sprats 

Should  be  wiped  clean  with  a cloth,  and  fastened 
together  by  long  skewers  run  through  the  heads ; 
then  broiled,  and  served  hot  and  hot,  otherwise 
they  will  not  eat  so  well. 

To  pot  lobsters  and  shrimps. 

Parboil  them,  then  extract  the  meat,  and  chop  it 
into  small  pieces,  season  with  white  pepper,  nut- 
meg, mace,  and  salt,  press  the  whole  into  a pot, 
and  cover  it  with  butter ; bake  half  an  hour,  and 
then  put  the  spawn  in;  when  perfectly  cold,  take 
the  lobster  out,  and  lay  it  in  the  pots  with  a little 
of  the  butter.  Beat  the  remaining  butter  in  a mor- 
tar with  a portion  of  the  spawn;  then  mix  the 
butter  thus  coloured  with  as  much  as  will  serve  to 
cover  the  pots,  and  strain  it. 

Stewed  lobsters. 

Pick  the  lobster  well,  lay  the  spawn  in  a dish 
that  has  a lamp,  and  rub  them  down  with  a piece 
of  butter,  four  spoonsful  of  any  sort  of  gravy,  twq^ 
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of  soy,  a small  portion  of  salt,  cayenne,  two  spoons- 
ful of  port  wine.  Then  stew  the  lobster,  cut  into 
bits  with  the  gravy  as  above. 

Hot  crab. 

Extract  the  meat,  clear  the  shell  from  the  head, 
then  put  the  head,  with  a nutmeg,  salt,  pepper,  a 
bit  of  butter,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  three  spoonsful 
of  vinegar,  into  the  shell  again,  and  set  it  before 
the  fire.  Serve  it  with  dry  toast. 

To  broil  whitings,  or  haddocks. 

Wash  your  fish  with  water  and  salt,  and  dry 
them  well,  wet  them  with  a little  vinegar  to  keep 
their  skins  whole,  and  flour  them,  make  your  grid- 
iron hot,  having  previously  rubbed  it  with  beef- 
suet,  lay  them  on,  turn  them  often  to  prevent 
their  sticking;  and  when  enough,  serve  them  up 
with  shrimp  sauce,  or  melted  butter  and  anchovy 
sauce. 


To  scallop  oysters. 

Lay  them  in  scallop  shells,  or  saucers,  with 
crumbs  of  bread  , pepper,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  a piece 
of  butter,  bake  them  in  a Dutch  oven. 

To  pickle  oysters. 

Wash  eight  dozen  of  the  largest  oysters  in  their 
own  liquor,  wipe  them  dry,  strain  the  liquor  off, 
then  add  to  it  two  desert  spoonsful  of  pepper,  four 
blades  of  mace,  and  two  table  spoonsful  of  salt,  six 
of  white  wine,  and  eight  of  vinegar.  Let  the  oys- 
ters simmer  a short  time  in  the  liquor,  then  place 
them  in  jars,  boil  the  pickle  up,  skim  it  carefully, 
and  when  perfectly  cold,  pour  it  over  the  oysters, 
u(kd  tie  them  closely  down. 
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To  dress  a turtle. 

Take,  the  head  off  close  to  the  shell,  and  open 
the  callapee,  observing  to  leave  some  of  the  meat 
to  the  breast  and  shell : take  the  entrails  out,  and 
scald  them  in  water  with  the  callapee  ; open  the 
guts,  and  clean  them  carefully,  chop  them  small, 
and  stew  them  four  hours  by  themselves;  divide 
the  other  meat  into  moderate  pieces,  clean  the  fins 
in  the  same  manner  as  goose  giblets,  cut  them  in 
pieces,  and  stew  the  meat  and  fins  together  one 
hour,  then  strain  them  off,  and  season  with  cayenne, 
a bottle  of  Madeira,  salt,  pepper,  and  other  spice, 
four  ounces  of  butter,  and  force-  meat  balls ; thicken 
the  soup,  and  lay  the  meat  and  entrails  into  it;  then 
put  the  whole  into  the  deep  shell,  and  bake  it  in 
an  oven. 

The  callapee  is  done  two  ways,  with  brown  and 
white  sauce,  with  a paste  run  in  the  centre,  and 
another  round  the  edge  of  the  dish  that  the  turtle 
is  baked  in.  But  the  best  callapee  must  be  cracked 
in  the  middle.  The  white  side  should  be  served 
with  yolks  of  eggs,  wine,  lemon,  cream,  and  but- 
ter drawn  up  thick,  and  poured  over  when  it  comes 
from  the  oven,  and  the  brown  with  some  of  the 
same  sauce  that  is  put  in  the  callapee. 


SOUPS  AND  BROTHS. 

• > 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Particular  attention  is  necessary  to  see  that  your 
pots,  saucepans,  &c.  in  which  you  intend  to  make 
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soup,  are  well  tinned,  and  perfectly  free  from  sand, 
dirt,  or  grease,-  otherwise  your  soups  will  be  ill 
tasted,  and  pernicious  to  the  constitution ; care 
must  be  paid  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  water, 
which  should  never  be  much  more  than  you  wish 
to  have  soup. 

Gravy  soup  is  invariably  the  best,  when  the  juices 
are  fresh.  Soups,  when  preserved,  should  be 
changed  daily  into  fresh  pans,  well  scalded  j and 
they  should  on  no  account  be  kept  in  metal. 

When  you  make  any  kind  of  soups  that  have 
herbs  or  roots  in  them,  remember  to  lay  your  meat 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  with  a piece  of  butter. 
Then  cut  the  roots  and  herbs  small,  and  having 
laid  them  over  your  meat  cover  your  pot  or  sauce- 
pan very  close,  and  place  it  over  a slow  fire,  which 
will  draw  all  the  virtues  out  of  the  vegetables,  and 
turn  them  to  a good  gravy.  When  your  gravy  is 
almost  dried  up,  replenish  it  with  water  ; and  take 
olf  the  fat.  In  the  preparation  of  white  soup, 
remember  never  to  put  in  your  cream  till  you  take 
your  soup  off  the  fire,  and  the  last  thing  you  do, 
must  be  the  dishing  of  your  soups,  for  some  will 
get  a skim  over  them  by  standing,  and  others  will 
settle  to  the  bottom,  both  which  must  be  avoided 
Lastly,  let  the  ingredients  of  your  soups  and  broths 
be  so  properly  proportioned,  that  they  may  not  taste 
of  one  thing  more  than  another,  but  that  the  taste 
be  equal,  and  the  w hole  of  a fine  and  agreeable  re- 
lish. If  too  thin,  a little  butter  mixed  with  flour 
will  always  increase  the  richness,  and  give  a proper 
thickness  to  the  soup. 

Fat  may  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  soup  by 
a tea-cupful  of  flour  and  water,  well  mixed  and 
boiled  in. 

Soups  require  a considerable  time  to  boil,  and 
should,  if  convenient,  be  made  one  day  before  they 
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are  wanted,  by  which  means  the  fat  can  he  taken 
off  when  cold. 

Cow-heel  jelly  is  a great  improvement  to  soups, 
making  it  rich,  but  not  fat , as  are  also  truffles  and 
morels. 


Gravy  soup. 

Boil  the  bones  of  a rump  of  beef,  with  a piece 
of  the  neck,  till  their  richness  is  extracted ; strain 
the  liquor  through  a sieve,  then  leaven  some  butter, 
and  add  to  it  an  onion,  a few  cloves,  celery,  endive, 
turnips,  and  carrots,  with  salt,  and  whole  pepper, 
in  such  portions  as  you  may  think  proper,  and 
mixing  these  with  the  liquor,  boil  them  till  the 
herbs  and  roots  are  become  tender : then  serve  it 
up  with  toasted  bread  cut  into  small  pieces. 

Beef  tea. 

Take  a pound  of  beef  perfectly  lean,  chop  it  into 
small  pieces,  and  boil  it  in  one  gallon  of  water 
with  a slice  of  under-crust  of  white  bread,  and  a 
small  portion  of  salt ; let  it  boil  till  reduced  to  two 
quarts,  then  strain  it,  and  make  use  of  it  as  ne- 
cessary. 


Veal  broth. 

Stew  a knuckle  in  a gallon  of  water,  some  salt, 
three  ounces  of  rice,  and  two  blades  of  mace,  till 
the  quantity  of  water  is  one  half  reduced. 

Good  soup. 

Take  some  slices  of  bacon,  a knuckle  of  veal, 
mace,  onions,  and  a small  quantity  of  water,  let  it 
simmer  till  very  strong,  when  it  may  be  reduced, 
by  adding  beef  broth,  and  stewed  till  the  meat  is 
done  to  rags  j add  vermicelli,  cream,  and  a roll. 
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Mutton  broth. 

Cut  a neck  of  mutton  in  two,  boil  the  scrag  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  being  careful  to  skim  it  well,  then 
put  in  a small  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  a crust  of 
bread,  and  one  onion.  Let  it  boil  an  hour,  then 
put  in  the  other  half  the  mutton,  with  a turnip  or 
two ; marigolds,  a few  chives  w ell  chopped,  and 
some  parsley  also  cut  fine,  should  be  put  in  about 
ten  minutes  before  the  broth  is  enough.  Season  it 
with  salt,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  pearl  barley 
may  be  put  in  with  advantage  at  first. 

Peas  soup 

Should  be  made  with  split  peas  and  a leg  of 
pork  ; and  having  taken  out  and  strained  the  liquor 
through  a sieve,  put  a pint  of  split  peas  to  five 
quarts  of  it,  with  celery  to  your  fancy ; season 
with  salt  and  black  pepper.  Any  pieces  of  meat  in 
the  house  will  be  an  improvement  to  it,  particu- 
larly ham-bones,  roots  of  tongues,  &c. 

Green  peas  soup. 

Having  prepared  a strong  beef  broth  clear  it 
off  ; shred  some  spinach,  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  a 
small  portion  of  mint  and  parsley.  Lay  eight  ounces 
of  butter  in  a stewpan,  sprinkle  in  some  flour,  and 
burn  it  over  the  fire,  then  throw  in  the  herbs,  and 
toss  them  up  a little  with  it ; after  which,  pour  in 
the  broth,  and  one  quart  of  green  peas  parboiled  ; 
let  them  simmer  over  the  fire  forty  minutes,  then 
throw  in  some  slices  of  French  bread,  previously 
well  dried  before  the  fire ; season  with  salt,  mace, 
and  pepper,  after  which  let  the  whole  stew  thirty 
minutes  longer. 

Serve  this  soup  in  a dish  garnished  with  spinach. 
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Colouring  for  soups  or  gravies. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  two  gills  of 
water,  one  ounce  of  fine  butter,  and  place  it  in  a 
small  saucepan  over  the  fire,  observing  to  stir  it 
constantly  with  a wooden  spoon,  till  it  acquires  a 
fine  brown  colour  5 then  add  a pint  of  water,  when 
it  must  be  again  boiled,  and  carefully  freed  from 
scum.  When  cold,  bottle  and  cork  it  well. 

A plain  white  soup. 

Take  a small  knuckle  of  veal,  and  three  quarts  of 
water,  boil  it  till  the  meat  falls  to  pieces,  and  the 
water  is  reduced  to  about  three  pints.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  take  off  the  fat,  and  remove  the  sedi- 
ment, then  put  it  into  a well  tinned  saucepan,  and 
add  vermicelli,  a small  piece  of  fresh  lemon-peel, 
and  a blade  of  finely  powdered  mace ; serve  with 
the  addition  of  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  cream,  and  a sufficiency  of  ground  rice 
to  give  it  a proper  consistency. 

Chicken  broth. 

Put  a young  cock,  after  skimming  him  and  taking 
away  the  fat,  and  breaking  him  to  pieces,  into  two 
quarts  of  water,  add  a crust  of  bread  and  two  blades 
of  mace.  Boil  this  liquor  well  down,  and  then  add 
a quart  more  of  boiling  water,  cover  it  close,  let  it 
boil  about  forty  minutes,  and  then  strain  it  off,  sea  - 
soning. 

Giblet  soup. 

Take  three  sets  of  giblets,  stew  them  with  two 
pounds  of  gravy  beef,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two 
onions,  and  a sufficiency  of  white  pepper  and  salt ; 
add  to  this  six  pints  of  water,  and  let  it  simmer  till 
the  gizzards  (whicli  must  be  divided)  are  perfectly 
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tender.  Skim  it  clean,  then  add  three  tea -spoons- 
ful of  mushroom  powder,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  good  butter  rolled  in  flour  : let  it  boil  ten 
minutes,  strain  it,  and  serve  with  the  giblets. 

Oyster  soup. 

Make  your  stock  of  liquor,  to  the  quantity  of 
two  quarts,  with  any  sort  of  flsh  the  place  affords  ; 
put  one  pint  of  oysters  bearded  into  a saucepan, 
strain  the  liquor,  stew  them  five  minutes  in  their 
own  liquor,  then  pound  the  hard  parts  of  the  oyster 
in  a mortar  with  the  yolks  of  three  hard  eggs, 
mix  them  with  some  of  the  soup,  then  lay  them 
with  the  remainder  of  the  oysters  and  liquor  in 
a saucepan,  with  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt  5 let 
them  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they  will  be 
done. 


Eel  soup. 

Take  two  pounds  of  eels,  two  quarts  of  water, 
a crust  of  bread,  six  blades  of  mace,  two  onions,  a 
few  corns  of  whole  pepper,  and  a bundle  of  sweet 
herbs ; boil  them  till  half  the  liquor  is  wasted,  then 
strain  it,  and  serve  it  up  with  toasted  bread. 

Macaroni  soup. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  good  macaroni  in  half  a 
gallon  of  stock,  till  perfectly  tender,  then  divide  it 
equally,  and  put  one  half  in  another  stew  pot ; add 
some  more  stock  to  the  remainder,  and  continue  it 
over  the  fire  till  done  enough  to  squeeze  the  maca- 
roni through  a sieve  : then  add  together  that,  the 
two  liquors,  some  boiling  hot  cream,  according  to 
fancy,  the  macaroni  that  was  first  taken  out,  and 
make  the  whole  hot,  without  suffering  it  to  boil: 
serve  it  with  rasped  crust  cut  small. 
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Good,  clear  brown  stock  for  gravy  soup,  or  gravy. 

Take  a knuckle  of  veal,  a pound  of  lean  bacon, 
and  a pound  and  a half  of  lean  beef,  all  sliced,  and 
put  the  whole  into  a stew  pan  with  three  onions, 
two  carrots,  three  turnips,  two  or  three  heads  of 
celery,  and  five  pints  of  water  , stew  the  meat  ten- 
der, but  on  no  account  make  it  brown.  Stock  thus 
prepared,  will  serve  either  for  soup,  or  brown  or 
white  gravy  5 as  it  can  be  easily  coloured  with  the 
colouring  previously  described. 

Vegetable  soup. 

Pare  and  slice  eight  cucumbers,  add  the  insides 
of  eight  cos-lettuces,  a couple  of  sprigs  of  mint,  four 
onions,  pepper,  salt,  parsley,  and  a quart  of  young- 
peas  ; lay  all  these  in  a saucepan,  with  twelve 
ounces  of  butter,  and  let  them  stew  in  their  own 
liquor  near  a gentle  fire,  forty  minutes,  then  pom- 
three  quarts  of  boiling  water  on  the  vegetables, 
and  stew  them  nearly  three  hours  : thicken  it  with 
flour  and  water,  and  then  serve  it. 

Carrot  soup. 

Take  one  gallon  of  liquor  in  which  beef  or  mut- 
ton has  been  boiled,  and  put  in  it  some  beef  bones, 
three  onions,  two  turnips,  with  a sufficiency  of 
pepper  and  salt,  stew  the  above  at  least  for  two 
hours,  then  scrape  and  slice  eight  large  carrots, 
strain  the  soup  on  them,  and  boil  the  whole  till 
the  carrots  are  sufficiently  done  to  pulp  through  a 
sieve ; then  boil  the  pulp  with  the  soup  till  it  be- 
comes as  thick  as  peas  soup. 

N.  B.  This  soup  should  be  prepared  the  day  be- 
fore it  is  wanted,  and  the  use  of  iron  spoons  should 
be  carefully  avoided  It  may  be  seasoned  according 
to  fancy  with  cayenne,  &c. 
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Soup  maigre. 

Take  two  quarts  of  green  peas,  flour  and  fry 
them,  eight  onions  finely  sliced,  celery,  three  car- 
rots, two  turnips,  and  the  same  number  of  pars- 
nips ; then  pour  over  them  six  quarts  of  water,  and 
stew  it  till  the  whole  will  pulp  through  a coarse 
cloth  or  sieve ; then  boil  it  quick,  and  serve  it  up. 

Partridge  soup. 

Take  four  old  partridges,  clean,  skin,  and  cut 
them  into  pieces,  with  eight  slices  of  ham,  two 
heads  of  celery,  and  fi.ve  onions,  cut  into  slices, 
fry  them  nicely  brown  in  butter,  but  be  careful  to 
prevent  them  from  burning ; then  lay  them  in  a 
stew-pan  with  seven  pints  of  boiling  water,  some 
pepper-corns,  a bit  of  beef  or  mutton,  and  a small 
portion  of  salt.  Let  the  whole  stew  three  hours, 
then  strain  it,  and  again  put  it  in  the  stew-pan, 
and  place  it  on  the  fire  till  near  boiling,  then  serve 
it  up. 

Pepper  pot 

Consists  of  equal  portions  of  fish,  flesh,  fowls, 
and  vegetables,  with  a small  quantity  of  pulse  : two 
pounds  of  each  will  require  six  quarts  of  water ; 
a small  suet  dumpling  may  be  boiled  with  it,  and 
the  fat  should  be  carefully  taken  off  as  fast  as  it 
rises. — Season  with  cayenne  and  salt. 

The  whole  must  be  stewed  till  the  meat  is  com- 
pletely tender. 


Onion  soup. 

Take  the  liquor  in  which  a leg  of  mutton  has  been 
boiled,  into  which  put  some  carrots  and  turnips, 
and  such  bones  as  you  may  have ; stew  the  whole 
two  hours,  then  strain  the  liquor  on  five  onions. 
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which  have  been  previously  sliced  and  fried  of  a 
fine  brown  colour  ; then  let  the  whole  simmer  two 
hours  longer,  (being  particularly  careful  to  skim  it 
well)  and  serve  it  with  toasted  bread. 

Hare  soup. 

Cut  an  old  hare  into  bits,  and  add  to  it  two 
pounds  of  very  lean  beef,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
lean  bacon,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  and  two  onions, 
on  which  pour  five  pints  of  boiling  water,  simmer 
till  the  hare  is  done  to  rags,  then  season  with  cay- 
enne, soy,  and  salt.  Serve  it  with  force-meat  balls. 

Soup-a-la-sap. 

Take  one  pound  of  grated  potatoes,  two  pounds 
of  beef  cut  into  thin  slices,  a quart  of  grey  peas, 
three  onions,  and  six  ounces  of  rice,  to  which  add 
six  quarts  of  water,  which  reduce  to  five  by  boiling. 
Strain  the  whole  through  a cullender  5 after  which 
pulp  the  peas  into  it,  then  put  it  into  the  saucepan 
again,  with  three  heads  of  celery  nicely  sliced,  stew 
it  tender,  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
little  ketchup  and  soy,  according  to  fancy. 

Mock  turtle  soup. 

Cut  a calf's-head,  with  the  skin  on,  in  halves, 
clean  it  well,  parboil  it,  and  cut  all  the  meat  in 
small  square  pieces;  then  break  the  bones,  and 
boil  them  in  some  beef  broth : fry  some  shalots  in 
butter,  and  add  enough  of  flour  to  thicken  the 
gravy,  stir  this  into  the  browning,  and  give  it  a 
boil,  taking  off  the  scum;  then  add  a pint  of 
Madeira,  and  let  the  whole  simmer,  till  the  meat  is 
perfectly  tender;  when  nearly  enough,  throw  in 
some  chives,  parsley,  basil,  salt,  cayenne  pepper, 
one  spoonful  of  soy,  and  three  of  mushroom  ket- 
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chup  ; then  squeeze  a little  lemon  juice  into  the 
tureen,  pour  your  soup  on  it,  and  serve  with  force- 
meat balls. 

A very  cheap  mock-turtle  soup  may  be  made  by 
baking  three  cow-heels,  with  herbs,  &c.  as  above, 
to  which  must  be  added  pieces  of  boiled  cow-heels 
and  veal. 


GRAVIES  AND  SAUCES 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  cheapest  method  of  making  gravy  is  to  use 
beef  skirts  and  kidneys,  which  will  answer  equally 
well  as  other  meat,  if  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner. A considerable  improvement  may  be  made  in 
gravies,  by  adding  the  shank-bones  of  mutton,  well 
cleaned.  A milt  will  also  make  excellent  gravy 

A good  stock  gravy. 

Put  six  pounds  of  beef  into  two  gallons  of  water, 
(for  which  purpose  the  neck,  free  from  fat,  is  the 
best,)  season  with  salt,  and  black  and  white  pepper 
whole  ; add  four  fried  onions,  two  blades  of  mace, 
and  a bunch  of  herbs.  Let  it  boil,  till  reduced  one 
half,  then  strain,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

Brown  gravy. 

Take  one  pound  of  lean  coarse  beef,  score  it 
small,  flour  it,  and  lay  it  in  a stew  pan,  with  two 
onions  sliced,  a small  piece  of  butter,  some  salt, 
pepper,  and  allspice  to  your  palate ; and  fry  it 
over  a gentle  fire  till  the  meat  becomes  brown  on 
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both  sides,  but  it  must  not  be  burnt.  Then  pour 
on  it  a quart  of  boiling  water,  coyer  it  close,  and 
set  it  again  over  the  lire ; let  it  stew  forty  minutes, 
strain  it,  and  skim  the  fat  carefully  off.  A small 
piece  of  milt  makes  it  much  richer. 

Brown  gravy  without  meat. 

Take  of  water,  and  ale  that  is  not  bitter,  one 
pint  each,  of  walnut  pickle,  mushroom  pickle,  and 
ketchup,  two  table  spoonsful  each,  two  anchovies, 
two  onions  shred,  some  salt,  two  or  three  blades  of 
mace,  and  some  whole  pepper ; to  the  above  ingre- 
dients, add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  with  a 
small  portion  of  flour,  having  previously  made  it 
brown  by  stirring  it  till  the  froth  sinks.  Then  boil 
the  whole  together  for  twenty  minutes,  strain  it, 
and  use  it. 


White  gravy. 

Cut  two  pounds  of  veal  into  small  pieces,  and 
boil  them  with  some  salt,  two  onions,  two  blades 
of  mace,  five  or  six  cloves,  and  about  thirty  black 
pepper-corns,  in  two  quarts  of  water,  till  reduced 
to  the  richness  required. 

Gravy  for  a fowl. 

Boil  the  liver,  gizzard,  and  neck,  in  a pint  of 
water,  with  a small  piece  of  bread  toasted  brown, 
pepper,  salt,  and  thyme.  Let  it  boil  to  half  a pint, 
then  add  a glass  of  port  wine,  and  strain  it.  Thicken 
with  butter  and  flour. 

To  melt  butter  thick. 

Barely  moisten  the  bottom  of  your  saucepan  with 
water ; cut  your  butter  into  slices,  and  lay  it  in 
the  saucepan  before  the  water  you  have  put  in 
becomes  warm.  As  the  butter  melts,  stir  the  pa 
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one  way  frequently,  and  when  it  is  melted,  let  it 
boil  up,  it  will  be  then  smooth,  thick,  and  tine. 
No  Hour  must  be  used. 

Clear  thin  gravy. 

Cut  your  beef  into  thin  slices,  and  broil  a part 
of  them  over  a clear  lire,  in  such  a manner  as  will 
suffice  to  colour  the  gravy,  without  doing  the  meat; 
then  place  that  and  the  raw  meat  into  a stew-pan, 
with  three  onions,  three  cloves,  some  allspice, 
whole  pepper,  sweet  herbs,  and  cayenne  j cover  the 
whole  with  boiling  water,  let  it  boil,  then  skim  it 
perfectly  clear,  and  let  it  simmer  till  sufficiently 
strong. 

Rich  brown  gravy. 

Having  rubbed  some  sliced  beef  and  onions  in 
flour,  fry  them  till  they  acquire  a fine  brown  co- 
lour, but  be  particularly  attentive  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  black  ; then  lay  them  in  a saucepan 
well  tinned,  and  pour  boiling  water  into  the  frying- 
pan,  and  let  it  boil  up,  after  which  pour  it  on  the 
meat  in  the  saucepan,  add  parsley,  savoury,  and 
thyme,  a small  portion  of  marjoram,  some  allspice, 
mace,  cloves,  and  pepper-corns ; simmer  till  suffi- 
ciently strong,  and  then  strain  it ; a bit  of  ham  is 
a great  improvement  to  this  gravy,  which  may  be 
varied  by  anchovy  and  other  sauces,  agreeable  to 
fancy. 

Excellent  Jish  sauce. 

Take  four  eels  and  skin  them,  then  gut  and  clean 
them  welL,  after  which  divide  them  into  pieces,  and 
lay  them  in  a stew-pan,  add  a quart  of  water,  with 
a piece  of  browned  bread,  three  blades  of  mace, 
some  sweet  herbs,  four  anchovies,  some  whole 
pepper,  and  a little  salt,  let  it  simmer  till  suffi- 
ciently rieh,  then  thicken  with  flour  and  butter 
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Sauce  for  wild  fowl. 

Take  half  a pint  of  port  wine,  an  equal  portion  of 
good  gravy,  a s-mall  quantity  of  pepper,  salt,  and 
shalot,  with  some  nutmeg  and  mace  3 let  this  mix- 
ture simmer  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  add  a 
little  butter  and  flour,  after  which  give  it  one  boil, 
and  pour  it  through  your  wild  fowl. 

Rich  sauce  for  carp  or  turkey. 

Roll  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  butter  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour,  to  which  add  a small  quantity 
of  water,  and  melt  it ; to  this  you  must  add  half  a 
pint  of  thick  cream,  one  anchovy  finely  minced,  but 
not  washed,  place  the  whole  over  the  fire,  and  as 
it  boils  add  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  soy ; 
pour  it  into  the  sauce-boat,  with  the  addition  of  salt 
and  lemon. 

In  making  this  sauce,  great  care  is  requisite  to 
keep  it  stirring,  as  it  will  otherwise  curdle. 

Saitce  for  cold  fowl  or  game. 

Pound  the  volks  of  three  eggs,  boiled  hard,  two 
anchovies,  one  table-spoonful  of  oil,  four  of  good 
vinegar,  two  shalots,  a small  quantity  of  mustard. 

Quin's  game  and  meat  sauce. 

Put  one  ounce  of  butter,  two  onions,  two  es- 
chalots, and  a clove  of  garlic  sliced,  a small  piece  of 
carrot  and  parsnip,  a bay-leaf,  thyme,  and  two 
cloves,  into  a stew-pan  ; shake  it  over  the  fire  till 
it  begins  to  colour,  then  add  a dust  of  flour,  a glass 
of  port,  half  a pint  of  strong  gravy,  and  a spoonful 
of  vinegar:  boil  it  naif  an  hour;  skim  off  the  fat, 
and  strain  it  through  a sieve,  season  with  cayenne 
and  salt  3 boil  it  again,  and  strain  it  over  the  meat. 
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Mushroom  s<iuce. 

Clean  half  a pint  of  young  mushrooms,  take  off 
the  skin  by  rubbing  them  with  salt ; lay  them  in  a 
stew-pan,  with  a small  quantity  of  salt,  half  a pint 
of  cream,  a little  mace  and  nutmeg,  thicken  the 
whole  w ith  butter  and  flour  ; let  them  boil,  and,  to 
prevent  them  from  curdling,  they  must  be  stirred 
till  done.  The  above  sauce  is  excellent  for  fowls 
and  rabbits. 


Onion  sauce. 

Peel  onions  very  clean,  and  boil  them  till  per- 
fectly tender,  then  drain  the  water  off,  and  beat 
them  up  very  fine,  after  which  add  a sufficiency  of 
butter,  and  a small  portion  of  cream. 

Sauce  for  green  geese. 

Take  half  a pint  of  sorrel  juice,  half  a pint  of 
white  wine,  and  some  scalded  gooseberries,  to  which 
add  a sufficiency  of  sugar  and  butter  • let  the  whole 
boil  up. 

Bread  sauce. 

Boil  an  onion  with  whole  black  pepper  and  milk, 
till  it  is  brought -to  a pulp,  then  strain  off’  the  milk, 
and  pour  it  on  some  grated  stale  bread,  and  cover 
it  carefully  up.  In  about  forty  minutes  afterwards, 
put  it  in  a saucepan  with  a large  piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  when  sufficiently  boiled,  serve 
it  up. 

Sauce  for  rump  steaks. 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  put  it 
in  a saucepan  over  the  fire  to  brown,  throw  in  two 
onions  minced  small,  and  fry  them  brown,  but  be 
careful  to  prevent  burning ; then  add  a table-spoon- 
ful of  flour,  and  give  the  whole  another  fry;  then 
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put  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  with  some  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a little  cayenne,  if  agreeable  ; let  it  boil 
fifteen  minutes,  and  skim  it  carefully,  taking  off  all 
the  fat,  then  add  a desert  spoonful  of  made  mustard, 
the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  two  spoonsful  of  vine- 
gar ; boil  the  whole  once  more  for  five  minutes,  and 
then  pour  it  on  the  steaks. 

Quin's  fish  sauce. 

Put  a pint  of  walnut  pickle,  half  a pint  of  mush- 
room pickle,  six  anchovies  pounded,  six  others 
whole,  a glass  of  white  wine,  three  blades  of  mace, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  cayenne;  into  a stone 
jar  ; let  it  stand  three  weeks,  and  strain  it  into  small 
bottles  for  use. 

An  easy-made  sauce  for  a fowl. 

Stew  the  neck  and  gizzard,  with  a small  piece 
of  lemon-peel,  in  about  a cup-ful  of  water  ; then 
take  the  liver  of  the  fowl  and  bruise  it  with 
some  of  the  liquor  ; — melt  a little  good 
butter,  and  mix  the  liver  and  the  gravy 
from  the  neck  and  gizzard  gradually  into  it; 
then  give  it  a boil  up,  and  pour  it  into  your 
dish. 


Sauce  for  fish  pies. 

Take  a gill  of  vinegar,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
white  wine,  oyster  liquor,  and  ketchup  : boil  these 
ingredients  with  two  anchovies,  and  when  done, 
strain  them,  and  pour  them  into  the  pie  after  it  is 
baked. 

Another. 

Take  half  a pint  of  cream,  two  anchovies  minced, 
a gill  of  good  gravy,  and  two  tea-spoonsful  of  soy, 
"boil  the  whole  up  with  an  ounce  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour. 
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Currant  sauce. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  dried  currants  in  a pint  of 
water  five  minutes,  then  add  the  crumb  of  a penny 
roll,  a dozen  cloves,  a gill  of  port  wine,  and  some 
butter,  stirring  it  till  it  becomes  perfectly  smooth. 

Apple  sauce. 

Core  and  peel  six  large  apples,  then  slice  them 
thin,  and  put  them  in  ajar,  which  place  in  a sauce- 
pan of  water  over  a gentle  fire ; when  done,  pulp 
them,  after  which  add  butter  and  brown  sugar. — 
This  sauce  is  very  excellent  with  goose  and  roast 
pork. 

Egg  sauce. 

Shred  hard-boiled  eggs  very  fine,  arm  put  them 
to  butter  melted  in  a little  milk. 

Tomata  sauce. 

Take  the  ripest  tomatas,  and  lay  them  in  ajar, 
which  must  be  placed  in  an  oven  from  which  the 
bread  has  been  drawn;  let  them  remain  till  soft, 
then  separate  the  pulp  from  the  skins,  add  chili 
vinegar,  and  some  cloves  of  pounded  garlick,  agree- 
able to  fancy,  with  powdered  ginger  and  salt.  This 
sauce  should  be  preserved  in  small  bottles,  well 
corked,  in  a cool  and  dry  place.  It  is  exceedingly 
good  with  either  hot  or  cold  meats. 

Rich  jish  sauce. 

Mince  twelve  unwashed  anchovies,  and  five  sha- 
lots,  scrape  two  spoonsful  of  horse-radish,  to  which 
add  six  blades  of  mace,  a gill  of  anchovy  liquor, 
five  or  six  cloves,  one  sliced  lemon,  a pint  of  hock, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  reduce  this  mix- 
ture by  boiling  to  three  half  pints,  then  strain  it 
off,  and  when  cold,  add  three  table- spoonsful  of 
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ketchup.  It  must  be  preserved  in  bottles  well 
corked. 


Oyster  sauce. 

Set  over  the  lire  the  liquor  of  the  oysters  with  the 
beards,  with  a blade  of  mace,  and  some  lemon-peel  5 
when  boiled,  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  the  oysters, 
with  some  milk,  and  butter  rubbed  in  flour.  Set  the 
whole  over  the  fire  again  till  it  boils,  (observing  to 
stir  it  all  the  time)  and  then  serve  it. 

Lobster  sauce. 

Beat  the  spawn  in  a mortar  with  three  anchovies, 
pour  on  three  spoonsful  of  good  gravy,  and  strain 
the  whole  into  melted  butter;  then  add  the  meat 
of  the  lobster,  with  a little  lemon  juice,  and  give 
the  whole  one  boil. 

The  anchovies  and  gravy  may  be  omitted,  if 
inconvenient  to  procure  them. 

Shrimp  sauce 

Is  made  by  simply  picking  the  shrimps,  and 
placing  as  many  as  agreeable  into  melted  butter, 
with  a little  lemon  juice. 

Anchovy  sauce. 

Mince  three  unwashed  anchovies,  add  to  them 
some  flour,  butter,  and  one  table-spoonful  of  wa- 
ter ; stir  the  whole  over  a fire  till  it  boils. 

To  melt  butter. 

Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  with  a large 
tea-spoonful  of  flour,  place  it  in  a saucepan  with 
four  table-spoonsful  of  good  milk,  boil  it  quick, 
and  shake  it  continually  till  the  butter  is  melted. 
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To  make  verjuice.  e 

Take  a quantity  of  crab  apples,  and  press  out  the 
juice,  keep  it  one  month,  and  then  distil  in  a cold 
still,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a few  days. 

To  make  vinegar. 

Boil  ten  pounds  of  coarse  sugar,  twelve  gallons  or 
water,  and  half  a pound  of  brown  bread  together  for 
one  hour,  then  throw  the  bread  out,  and  pour  the 
liquor  into  an  open  vessel  to  cool,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  add  half  a pint  of  yeast.  Let  it  stand 
twelve  or  fourteen  days,  and  then  put  it  in  a cask, 
which  must  be  set  in  the  sun  till  sufficiently  sour, 
which  will  commonly  be  in  about  six  months.  The 
bunghole  must  have  merely  a bit  of  tile  over  it,  to 
keep  out  the  dust.  Draw  it  out  of  the  cask  into 
small  stone  bottles  for  use. 

Gooseberry  vinegar. 

Take  three  gallons  of  water,  and  four  quarts  of 
gooseberries  bruised,  place  the  whole  in  a tub,  in 
which  it  must  remain  three  days,  being  stirred 
often  ; then  strain  it  off,  and  add  to  every  gallon  ot 
liquor  one  pound  of  coarse  sugar ; pour  the  whole 
into  a barrel  with  a toast  and  yeast.  (The  strength 
can  be  increased  to  almost  any  required  degree  by 
adding  more  fruit  and  sugar.)  It  must  then  be 
placed  in  the  sun,  and  the  bunghole  covered  as  be- 
fore mentioned. 


Wine  vinegar. 

After  making  raisin  wine,  take  the  strained  fruit, 
and  to  every  fifty  pounds’  weight  put  eight  gallons 
of  water  ; then  put  the  yeast,  &e.  as  in  the  preceding 
instances. 
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False  capers. 

Take  some  nasturtiums,  keep  them  five  or  six 
days  after  they  are  gathered,  then  pour  boiling 
vinegar  upon  them,  and  when  cold,  cover  them 
closely. 

Mustard. 

The  patent  mustard  should  always  be  purchased, 
being  on  the  long  run  more  economical  than  the 
common  method  of  making  your  own  mustard,  and 
certainly  better. 

To  make  patent  mustard. 

Take  three  onions,  two  cloves  of  garlic,  two 
ounces  <5f  grated  horse-radish,  and  a spoonful  of 
salt ; boil  these  in  a pint  of  water  for  half  an  hour  : 
strain,  and  when  rather  more  than  milk- warm,  mix 
it  gradually  with  half  a pound  of  best  flour  of  mus- 
tard ; when  done,  keep  it  close  stopped  for  use. 

Spices. 

Spice  should  be  very  finely  powdered,  and  each 
kind  kept  closely  stopped  in  a separate  bottle. 
Spice  thus  prepared  will  go  much  further  than  when 
used  in  the  common  manner;  besides  which,  it  will 
add  to  the  flavour.  Previously  to  pounding,  the 
spice  should  be  well  dried,  and  then  done  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  last  six  months. 

The  bottles  should  be  labelled,  and  put  in  a dry 
place. 

Essence  of  anchovies. 

Take  fifty  or  sixty  anchovies,  mix  them  with- 
out the  bone,  but  with  some  of  their  own  liquor 
well  strained;  add  to  them  a pint  of  water,  in 
which  let  them  boil  till  dissolved,  which  generally 
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happens  in  five  minutes.  When  cold,  strain  and 
bottle  it,  taking  oare  to  close  it  well. 

N.  B.  Should  your  stock  of  anchovies  become 
dry,  the  deficiency  may  be  well  supplied  by  pouring 
upon  them  beef  brine. 

To  dry  mushroovxs. 

Clean  them  well  by  wiping  them,  take  out  the 
brown,  and  carefully  peel  off  the  skin,  dry  them 
on  sheets  of  paper  in  a cool  oven,  and  afterwards 
preserve  them  in  paper  bags  hung  in  a dry  place. 
When  used,  let  them  simmer  in  gravy,  and  they  will 
nearly  regain  their  original  size. 

Mushroom  powder. 

Dry  the  mushrooms  whole,  set  them  before  the 
fire  to  crisp  ; grind,  and  sift  the  powder  through  a 
fine  sieve,  preserving  it  in  glass  bottles,  closely 
corked. 


Force-meat  balls  for  ragouts,  fyc. 

Pound  some  lean  veal  and  beef  suet,  with  sweet 
herbs,  parsley,  some  shalots,  bread  crumbs,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg,  in  a marble  mortar. 
Make  this  up  into  balls  with  raw  yolk  of  egg,  and 
boil  or  fry  them  lightly  before  they  are  added  to  any 
preparation. 

Force-meat  for  turkeys,  fowls,  pies,  Sfc. 

1'ake  lean  veal,  ham,  parsley,  thyme,  some  sha- 
lots, a little  pounded  allspice  and  pepper,  a few 
nice  mushrooms,  or  a little  mushroom  powder, 
some  salt,  and  lemon  juice,  and  do  them  over  a 
very  slow  fire,  shaking  the  saucepan  frequently,  till 
about  two-thirds  done.  Pound  them  very  fine  in  a 
marble  mortar,  and  add  bread  crumbs  and  raw  volk 
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of  egg  to  make  them  up  into  balls,  or  fit  for  stuf- 
fing. 

Egg  balls. 

Pound  the  yolks  of  as  many  hard  eggs  as  will  be 
wanting,  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a little  flour  and 
salt,  add  as  much  raw  yolk  of  egg  as  will  make  this 
up  into  balls,  and  boil  them  before  they  are  put  into 
soups,  or  any  other  preparation. 

Elegant  force  meat  for  stewed  fish,  or  fish  soups. 

Take  a lobster,  beat  the  flesh  and  soft  parts  to  a 
pulp  with  an  anchovy,  some  yolk  of  a hard  egg, 
and  a stick  of  boiled  celery,  to  which  add  some 
bread  crumbs,  cayenne,  mace,  salt,  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  a little  ketchup,  three  ounces  of  butter 
warmed,  and  one  table-spoonful  of  oyster-liquor  : 
form  the  whole  into  balls,  and  fry  them  in  butter 
till  they  acquire  a fine  brown  colour. 

To  make  little  eggs  for  turtle. 

Pound  hard  yolks  of  eggs,  and  make  a paste  with 
the  yolk  of  a raw  one,  then  roll  them  into  small 
balls,  and  put  them  in  boiling  water  for  three  mi- 
nutes. 


Curry  powder. 

Take  mustard  seed,  one  ounce  and  a half ; cori- 
ander seed,  four  ounces  ; turmeric,  four  ounces  and 
a half ; black  pepper,  three  ounces ; lesser  carda- 
moms, one  ounce  ; ginger,  half  an  ounce;  cinna- 
mon, one  ounce;  cloves,  half  an  ounce  ; and  mace, 
half  an  ounce ; all  these  ingredients  must  be  first 
made  into  a fine  powder,  then  mixed  well  together, 
and  kept  in  a wdde-mouthed  bottle,  closely  stopped, 
for  use. 
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Walnut  ketchup. 

While  the  young  walnuts  are  tender,  press  o-ut 
two  gallons  of  the  juice,  let  it  simmer,  and  skim  it 
well,  then  add  four  ounces  of  anchovies,  bones,  and 
liquor,  the  same  quantity  of  shalots,  three  ounces 
of  cloves  and  ginger,  with  two  ounces  of  mace  and 
pepper  each,  and  three  cloves  of  garlick  ; let  the 
whole  simmer  till  the  shalots  sink,  then  pour  it  into 
a pan,  let  it  remain  till  cool,  after  which  bottle  it, 
and  divide  the  spices  ; cork  very  tight,  and  tie  down 
with  a bladder. 

This  should  never  be  used  under  one  year,  and 
will  keep  for  twenty. 

Mushroom  ketchup. 

Take  two  gallons  of  mushrooms  (the  larger  the 
better)  mesh  them  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  stew 
the  whole  with  salt ; stir  them  frequently  for  two 
days,  then  let  them  stand  for  nine.  Strain  and 
boil  the  liquor  with  the  addition  of  mace,  ginger, 
cloves,  mustard  seed,  and  whole  pepper,  with  a 
little  allspice. 

When  perfectly  cold,  pour  it  into  bottles,  and  cork 
them  closely  j in  three  months  boil  it  again,  and  it 
will  then  keep  a long  time. 


DIRECTIONS 

FOR  THE 

PREPARATION  OF  VEGETABLES. 


The  principal  art  in  boiling  greens,  is  to  pre- 
sene their  beautiful  green  appearance  and  sweet- 
ness, to  do  which  they  must  be  carefully  picked. 
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washed,  and  freed  from  insects,  and  they  should  he 
as  fresh  as  possible,  it  being  impossible  to  bring 
such  as  are  stale  to  a good  colour. 

In  boiling  them,  you  should  use  a considerable 
quantity  of  water,  and  a tin,  brass,  or  copper  pan,  in 
which  they  should  be  dressed  by  themselves,  meat, 
or  an  iron  pot,  spoiling  the  colour. 

Vegetables  should  be  drained  the  moment  they 
are  enough,  and  attention  should  be  paid  that  they 
be  not  over-boiled,  in  which  case  they  lose  their 
crispness. — The  preceding  remarks  hold  good  in  re- 
spect to  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  except  carrots, 
which  should  be  boiled  with  beef. 

If  your  water  is  hard  in  which  you  desire  to  boil 
vegetables  green,  put  in  a small  spoonful  of  salt  of 
wormwood,  previous  to  laying  in  your  vegetables 

To  dress  cauliflowers. 

Separate  the  green  part,  and  cut  the  flower  close 
at  the  bottom  from  the  stalk.  Let  it  soak  an  hour 
in  clear  cold  w ater,  and  then  lay  it  in  boiling  milk 
and  water,  (or  water  alone,)  observing  to  skim  it 
well ; w hen  the  flower  or  stalks  feel  tender  it  is 
enough,  and  should  be  instantly  taken  up.  Drain 
it  for  a minute,  and  serve  it  up  in  a dish  by  itself 
with  plain  melted  butter  in  a sauce-tureen. 

To  dress  brocoli. 

The  small  clusters  round  the  main  head  must  be 
taken  off  with  a penknife,  the  outside  skin  on  the 
stalks  must  be  then  carefully  peeled  off,  then  wash 
them  clean,  and  lay  them  in  boiling  water,  w'ith  a 
sufficiency  of  salt ; let  them  boil  till  the  stalks  are 
tender,  and  then  serve  as  cauliflower. 

To  dress  cabbage  and  sprouts. 

If  your  cabbage  is  large,  cut  it  iu  two,  or  four 
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parts,  lay  it  in  boiling  water,  (of  which  there  should 
be  plenty),  when  the  stalks  are  tender,  or  sink  to 
the  bottom,  they  are  enough.  Salt  should  be  thrown 
into  the  water  before  you  lay  in  your  greens. — 
Coleworts,  savoys,  and  brown-cole,  must  be  boiled 
in  the  same  manner. 


Asparagus. 

Great  attention  is  necessary  to  boil  asparagus  • 
it  must  be  carefully  washed  and  cleaned,  the  horny 
part  must  be  cut  away,  leaving  only  enough  to  take 
it  up  with  the  fingers.  After  the  white  horny  part 
has  been  well  scraped,  cut  them  all  off  at  one  length, 
and  tie  them  up  in  separate  bundles  ; lay  them  in 
boiling  water  with  a little  salt.  Boil  them  briskly, 
and  they  are  enough  when  tender. — Dip  a round  of 
toasted  bread  in  the  liquor,  and  lay  it  in  the  dish, 
then  pour  some  melted  butter  over  the  toast,  and 
lay  the  asparagus  on  the  toast  entirely  round  the 
dish.  Serve  with  melted  butter  in  a sauce  tureen. 

Artichokes. 

Wring  the  stalks  off,  and  lay  the  artichokes  in 
the  water  cold,  with  the  bottoms  up;  by  which 
means,  the  dirt  concealed  between  the  leaves  will 
boil  out.  After  the  water  boils,  they  will  take 
nearly  two  hours  to  be  done.  Serve  with  melted 
butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 

To  fry  them,  blanch  them  first  in  water,  then 
flour  them  and  fry  them  in  fresh  butter ; when 
enough,  lay  them  in  a dish,  and  pour  melted  butter 
over  them. 

To  fricasee  artichoke  bottoms. 

If  dried,  lay  them  in  warm  water  four  hours,  ob- 
serving to  change  the  water  as  many  times,  then 
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take  half  a pint  of  cream  and  an  ounce  of  butter, 
which  stir  over  the  fire  till  melted  : after  which  lay 
in  the  artichokes  till  hot,  then  serve  them  up. 

French  beans. 

Lay  them  in  water  and  salt,  after  having  stringed 
them,  and  cut  them  in  two  ; when  your  pan  of  wa- 
ter boils,  throw  in  a little  salt,  and  then  your  beans. 
When  tender,  they  are  enough : lay  them  in  a small 
dish,  and  serve  them  with  a tureen  of  melted  butter. 

N.  B.  If  the  beans  are  large,  you  must  slit  them 
down  the  middle,  and  then  cut  them  in  two. 

Parsnips 

Should  be  boiled  in  a considerable  quantity  of 
water  ; when  they  are  soft,  take  them  up,  and  care- 
fully scrape  off  the  dirt  and  spots,  after  which 
scrape  them  all  fine  ■ then  lay  them  in  a saucepan 
with  milk,  and  let  them  simmer  till  thick  ; then  add 
a piece  of  butter  and  salt,  after  which  serve  them 
up. 

Or,  when  boiled  and  scraped,  they  may  be  served 
up  in  a dish  whole,  with  melted  butter  in  a sauce 
tureen. 

Parsnips  are  very  fine  with  salt  fish. 

To  stew  them,  they  must  be  boiled  tender, 
scraped,  and  cut  into  slices,  then  lay  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  cream,  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
salt,  observing  frequently  to  shake  the  saucepan, 
when  the  cream  boils,  pour  them  into  a large  dish, 
and  serve  them  up. 

To  boil  turnips. 

Boil  turnips,  if  possible,  with  the  meat,  as  they 
eat  best  when  so  done.  When  they  are  enough, 
take  them  out,  put  them  into  a pan,  mesh  them 
with  butter  and  a little  salt,  and  send  them  to 
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table.  Another  method  of  boiling  them  is  to  pare 
the  turnips,  and  cut  them  into  little  square  pieces 
of  the  size  of  dice : put  them  into  a saucepan,  and 
just  cover  them  with  water.  As  soon  as  they  are 
enough,  throw  them  into  a sieve  to  drain  ; then 
into  a saucepan,  with  a good  piece  of  butter  ; stir 
them  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve 
them  up. 

Carrots. 

Clean  them  well  by  washing  and  scraping,  and 
when  enough,  rub  them  in  a clean  cloth.  If  they 
are  young,  half  an  hour  will  do  them ; but  if  large, 
an  hour. — Carrots  are  very  excellent  with  corned 
beef. 


To  boil  potatoes. 

Potatoes  should  never  be  pared.  Place  them  on 
the  fire  in  cold  water,  and  when  about  half  done, 
throw  in  some  salt  and  a small  quantity  of  cold 
water.  When  nearly  enough,  drain  off  the  water, 
then  lay  a clean  cloth  over  them,  and  covering  the 
pot,  set  them  by  the  fire  to  steam.  New  potatoes 
must  be  taken  off  in  good  time,  or  they  will  eat 
watery. 

To  scollop  potatoes. 

After  boiling  the  potatoes,  beat  them  fine  in  a 
marble  mortar  with  some  milk,  a large  piece  of 
butter,  and  a little  salt ; then  put  them  into  scol- 
lop shells,  make  them  smooth  on  the  top,  score 
them  with  a knife,  lay  thin  slices  of  butter  on  the 
top  of  them,  and  then  put  them  into  a Dutch  oven 
to  brown  before  the  fire.  %• 

To  mesh  potatoes. 

Boil,  peel,  and  lay  them  in  a saucepan,  then  mesh 
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them  with  a strong  spoon  ; add  a pint  of  cream,  or 
milk,  with  a sufficiency  of  salt ; stir  them  well  to- 
gether, to  prevent  them  from  sticking  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sauceyan,  and  when  perfectly  hot,  stir  in  four 
ounces  of  butter,  and  when  melted,  serve  it  up. 

Garden , or  Windsor  beans. 

Boil  them  by  themselves  with  a little  salt,  pars- 
ley, and  mint ; when  tender,  they  are  enough  ; then 
drain  them,  and  serve  with  parsley  and  melted  but- 
ter.— Beans  are  excellent  with  bacon  or  ham. 

To  boil  green  peas. 

Shell,  but  do  not  wash  them,  boil  them  in  plenty 
of  water,  and  skim  well  as  soon  as  they  boil.  Put 
in  some  salt  and  mint  tops,  and  be  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  overboil  them,  as  they  will  then  lose  their 
colour  and  taste.  When  enough,  serve  them  in  a 
dish  by  themselves,  and  melt  in  a good  piece  of 
butter  among  them. 

To  keep  green  peas. 

Scald  your  peas,  then  strain  and  dry  them  be- 
tween clean  cloths,  after  which  put  them  in  wide- 
mouthed bottles,  and  pour  clarified  suet  over  them, 
then  close  the  bottle  well,  and  rosin  the  cork  dow  n j 
after  which  bury  them  under  ground.  When  used, 
boil  them  till  tender,  with  a bit  of  butter,  some 
mint,  and  a small  portion  of  sugar. 

Jerusalem  artichokes 

Must  be  taken  up  the  moment  they  are  enough, 
otherwise  they  will  prove  watery.  Serve  with  but- 
ter and  pepper. 

Roast  onions 

With  the  skins  on;  when  enough,  peel  them,  and 
serve  with  cold  butter,  salt,  and  potatoes  roasted. 
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To  stew  cucumbers. 

Slice  some  onions,  and  cut  the  cucumbers  large, 
then  flour  and  fry  them  in  good  fresh  butter ; after 
which  pour  on  some  gravy,  and  stew  them  till 
enough. 

To  stew  onions. 

Peel  twelve  onions,  and  having  floured,  fry  them 
of  a light  brown,  lay  them  in  a stewpan  with  some 
gravy,  two  spoonsful  of  ketchup,  pepper,  salt,  and 
if  agreeable,  a little  cayenne.  Place  the  whole  over 
a gentle  fire,  and  let  them  stew  an  hour  and  a half. 

To  stew  celery. 

Wash  four  large  heads,  take  off  the  outer  leaves, 
divide  each  head  into  halves,  then  cut  them  into 
pieces,  each  about  three  inches  long,  lay  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  weak  gravy,  and  let  them  simmer  till 
perfectly  tender;  then  add  a small  portion  of  cream, 
and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  mace ; 
warm  the  whole,  after  which  serve  it  up. 

Spinach 

Must  be  carefully  picked  and  washed,  then  lay  it 
in  a saucepan  of  a size  (if  convenient)  barely  to  hold 
it,  strew  a little  salt  over  the  top,  and  cover  it  close. 
It  must  be  frequently  shaken  ; when  done,  beat  it 
well  with  a bit  of  butter,  then  squeeze  it  quite  dry 
between  two  plates,  or  into  a mould,  and  serve  it  up 
with  plain  melted  butter  in  a boat. 

To  stew  red  cabbage. 

Slice  the  cabbage,  and  place  it  over  a gentle  fire, 
with  gravy,  onion,  pepper,  and  salt,  a little  vine- 
gar, one  tea-spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  when  done, 
add  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 

i 3 
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To  stew  mushrooms. 

Great  attention  is  requisite  in  the  use  of  mush- 
rooms, as  many  sorts  of  them  are  sufficiently  poi- 
sonous to  cause  death.  For  stewing,  the  large  but- 
tons are  preferable,  clean  them  by  rubbing  them 
with  salt  and  a bit  of  rag  3 lay  them  in  a stewpan, 
with  some  pepper-corns,  and  sprinkle  them  with 
salt.  Let  the  whole  gently  simmer  till  enough, 
then  add  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  serve  with  sip- 
pets of  bread.  Cayenne,  and  a gill  of  good  cream, 
is  a considerable  improvement. 

Lobster  salad. 

Prepare  a salad  in  the  usual  manner,  then  chop 
the  red  part  of  a lobster  and  mix  with  it,  the  co- 
lour of  which  presents  a striking  contrast  to  the 
vegetables. 

To  mesh  parsnips. 

Boil  them  sufficiently  tender,  when,  having  scraped 
them,  mesh  them  into  a saucepan,  add  butter,  pep- 
per, and  salt.  Cream,  if  it  can  be  procured,  is  a 
great  improvement. 

To  dress  chardoons. 

Tie  them  into  bundles,  and  dress  and  serve  them 
as  asparagus.  Or  boil  them  in  salt  and  water  till 
tender,  then  dry  them,  dip  them  in  butter,  and  fry 
them.  Serve  with  plain  melted  butter. 

Beet  roots 

Are  extremely  wholesome,  and  contribute  to  form 
a very  pretty  salad  in  winter.  It  is  very  good,  if 
boiied  till  tender,  then  sliced  moderately  thin,  with 
a small  portion  of  onion,  and  laid  in  a stewpan 
with  some  gravy,  a gill  of  white  wine,  and  a spoon- 
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ful  of  vinegar  ; then  let  it  simmer  till  the  gravy 
becomes  just  tinged  with  its  colour,  and  serve  in  a 
small  dish.  If  very  small  onions  are  used,  they 
should  not  be  cut,  which  greatly  adds  to  the  neat 
appearance  of  this  dish. 

Sea  cale 

Must  be  dressed  and  served  up  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  asparagus. 

To  dress  vegetable  marrow. 

Take  your  vegetable  marrow,  when  about  the 
size  of  small  melons,  peel  them  as  you  do  apples, 
cut  them  in  halves,  and  scrape  the  seeds  out  of  the 
inside  ; then  boil  them  about  twenty  minutes,  with 
a little  salt  in  the  water,  and  when  they  are  done 
soft,  take  them  up,  squeeze  out  the  water,  and 
mash  them  up  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a little 
butter,  or  cream,  to  your  taste. — They  are  much 
esteemed  for  light  suppers,  either  with  or  without 
meat. 

To  keep  vegetables  through  the  winter. 

Beet  roots  should  be  placed  between  layers  of 
dry  sand,  with  the  earth  about  them. 

Parsnips — the  same. 

Carrots — the  same. 

Parsley— should  be  dried  in  a cool  oven,  by 
which  means  it  preserves  its  colour. 

Onions — should  be  preserved  by  hanging  them 
in  a dry  cold  room. 

Potatoes — are  to  be  carefully  kept  from  the  frost, 
which  immediately  renders  them  unht  fo.r  use. 

Truffles  and  morels — should  be  dried,  and  kept 
in  paper  bags  in  a dry  place 

Artichoke  bottoms — the  same. 

Herbs  of  every  kind — dried,  and  kept  in  bags  in 
a dry  room 
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PICKLES. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

Pickles  should  never  be  taken  out  of  their  jars, 
except  with  a wood  or  bone  spoon.  The  stone 
jars  should  be  opened  as  seldom  as  possible, 
except  when  to  fill  the  small  ones  in  present  use, 
and  great  attention  is  requisite  to  see  that  they  are 
all  tied  very  closely  down.  Pickles  should  be  done 
in  stew-pans,  and  always  kept  in  stone  jars,  any 
other  kind  being  pernicious,  as  the  acid  eats  into, 
and  draws  the  unwholesome  particles  out  of  all 
vessels,  except  stone  or  glass.  It  is  too  common 
a practice  to  make  use  of  brass  utensils,  in  order 
to  give  the  pickles  a fine  green  ; but  the  same  pur- 
pose can  be  effected  by  heating  the  liquor,  and 
keeping  it  in  a proper  degree  of  warmth  on  the 
hearth  or  the  chimney  corner.  By  this  method,  you 
will  avoid  the  pernicious  consequence  of  the  use  of 
brass  utensils,  or  of  verdigris  of  any  kind,  which 
are  in  their  nature  a very  powerful  poison,  and 
may  be  productive  of  serious  injury  to  those  who 
partake  of  them.  Very  great  care  is  necessary  to 
make  them  well. 


To  ■pickle  smelts. 

Gut  and  clean  them,  then  lay  them  in  a pnn  in 
rows,  then  add  ginger,  nutmeg,  mace,  sliced  lemon, 
powdered  bay  leaves,  and  salt.  Let  the  pickle  be 
red  wine,  vinegar,  cochineal,  and  saltpetre. 
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To  pickle  salmon. 

Clean  the  fish  carefully,  boil  it  gently  till  done, 
and  then  take  it  up  : strain  the  liquor,  adding  bay- 
leaves,  pepper  corns,  and  salt  ■,  give  it  a boil,  and 
when  cold,  add  vinegar  to  the  palate,  and  pour 
over  the  fish. 


Anchovies. 

Artificial  anchovies  are  made  in  this  manner : To 
a peck  of  sprats,  take  two  pounds  of  common  salt, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  bay-salt,  four  of  salt-petre! 
two  ounces  of  prunella  salt,  and  a small  quantity  of 
cochineal.  Found  all  in  a mortar,  put  them  into 
a stone  pan,  a row  of  sprats,  then  a layer  of  the 
compound,  and  so  on  alternately  to  the  top.  Press 
them  hard  down,  cover  them  close,  let  them  stand 
for  six  months,  and  they  will  be  fit  for  use.  Take 
particular  care  that  the  sprats  are  very  fresh,  and 
do  not  wash  or  wipe  them,  but  take  them  just  as 
they  come  out  of  the  water. 

Oysters,  cockles,  and  muscles. 

Take  one  hundred  of  the  newest  and  best  oys- 
ters, and  be  careful  to  save  the  liquor  in  a pan  as 
they  are  opened.  Cut  off  the  black  verge,  saving 
the  rest,  and  put  them  into  their  own  liquor  •.  then 
put  all  the  liquor  and  oysters  into  a kettle^  stew 
them  about  half  an  hour  on  a gentle  fire,  and  do 
them  very  slowly,  skimming  them  as  the  scum 
rises  5 then  take  them  off,  take  out  the  oysters, 
and  strain  the  liquor  through  a fine  cloth  : put  in 
the  oysters  again,  take  out  a pint  of  the  liquor 
when  hot,  and  add  to  it  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  and  the  same  of  cloves  : just  give  it  one 
boil,  put  it  to  the  oysters,  and  stir  up  the  spices 
well  among  them ; then  put  in  a tea-spoonful  of  ' 
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salt,  half  a pint  of  the  best  white-wine  vinegar, 
and  half  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whole  pepper. 
Let  them  stand  till  cold,  and  put  the  oysters 
into  stone  jars,  cover  them  close  with  a bladder 
and  leather,  but  be  sure  they  are  quite  cold  before 
they  are  covered  up.  In  the  like  manner  do  cockles 
and  muscles,  with  this  difference  only,  that  there  is 
not  any  thing  to  be  picked  off  cockles,  and  as  they 
are  small,  the  above  ingredients  will  be  sufficient 
for  a quart  of  muscles  ; but  take  great  care  to  pick 
out  the  crabs  under  the  tongues  of  the  muscles,  and 
the  little  weed  which  grows  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  Cockles  and  muscles  must  be  washed  in 
several  waters  to  clean  them  from  the  grit.  Put 
them  in  a stewpan  by  themselves,  cover  them  close, 
and  when  open,  pick  them  out  of  the  shells. 

To  pickle  walnuts. 

Prepare  a pickle  of  salt  and  water  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  an  egg,  boil  and  scum  it  well,  then 
pour  it  over  the  nuts,  and  let  them  stand  twelve  or 
fourteen  days,  but  the  pickle  must  be  changed  at 
the  end  of  six  days.  When  they  have  remained  in 
this  manner  twelve  days,  drain  off  the  liquor,  and 
dry  them  with  a coarse  cloth ; then  take  white  wine 
vinegar,  mace,  cloves,  allspice,  nutmeg,  bruised 
ginger,  and  Jamaica  pepper-corns ; boil  up  the 
whole,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  the  walnuts. 
When  they  are  cold,  put  them  in  ajar,  and  tie  them 
well  down. 

A little  garlic  and  mustard  seed  may  be  added, 
if  agreeable. 

Or, 

Pick  them  when  young,  cut  off  the  stalks,  ann 
put  them  into  a jar,  boil  some  good  vinegar  with 
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gome  salt  and  horse-radish,  bruised  pepper,  ginger, 
and  cloves,  then  pour  it  hot  upon  the  walnuts ; 
when  cold,  tie  them  down  with  a bladder,  and  let 
them  stand  a year ; when  the  walnuts  are  consumed, 
the  vinegar  may  he  improved,  and  made  useful  for 
lish  sauce  and  hashes,  by  boiling  it  up  with  ancho- 
vies, cloves,  and  garlic  ; then  strain  it,  and  cork  it 
up  in  bo :tles. 

To  pickle  cabbage. 

Slice  a large  cabbage,  season  some  vinegar  ac- 
cording to  your  fancy,  and  pour  it  on  boiling  hot 
four  times,  after  which,  when  cold,  tie  it  down 
securely. 

To  pickle  onions. 

Take  small  onions,  clear  them  from  their  skins, 
lay  them  in  brine  one  day,  which  must  be  changed 
once,  then  dry  them  well  in  a clean  cloth,  and  boil 
some  white  wine  vinegar,  mace,  cloves,  and  whole 
pepper ; pour  this  over  them  scalding  hot,  and  when 
cold,  cover  them  close. 

Or, 

Take  the  smallest  white  onions,  lay  them  in  water 
and  salt,  as  above,  then  put  to  them  a cold  pickle  of 
vinegar  and  spice,  and  tie  down  the  whole  in  small 
bottles,  with  broad  mouths. 

To  pickle  beet  and  turnips. 

Boil  your  beet  roots  in  salt  and  water,  a pint  of 
vinegar,  and  some  bruised  cochineal ; when  half 
done,  put  in  turnips ; and  when  boiled,  take  them 
off,  and  preserve  them  in  the  same  pickle. 

To  pickle  barberries. 

Take  a quart  of  white  wine  vinegar  and  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  to  which  put  one  pound  of  coarse 
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sugar,  then  take  the  worst  of  the  barberries,  and  put 
them  into  this  liquor,  and  the  best  into  glasses  j 
then  boil  the  pickle,  carefully  taking  off  the  scum  ; 
boil  it  till  it  assumes  a fine  colour,  let  it  remain  till 
cold,  and  then  strain  it  hard  through  a coarse  cloth. 
Let  it  settle,  then  pour  it  clear  into  the  glasses, 
and  tie  it  down  with  bladder.  To  every  pound  of 
sugar  thus  used,  half  a pound  of  white  salt  must 
be  added. 


To  pickle  samphire. 

Lay  your  samphire  when  pickled  in  a pan,  throw 
some  salt  over  it,  and  cover  it  with  spring  water. 
Let  it  remain  twenty-four  hours  ; then  strain  off 
the  liquor,  and  place  the  samphire  in  a brass  sauce- 
pan, add  some  salt,  and  cover  the  whole  with  good 
vinegar ; cover  the  saucepan  perfectly  close,  and 
place  it  on  a gentle  fire,  where  let  it  remain  only 
till  crisp  and  green,  which  requires  great  attention. 
Then  put  it  in  your  jar,  and  cover  it  close  till  cold, 
when  it  must  be  tied  down  with  bladder  and  leather. 

Radish  pods. 

Put  the  radish  pods,  which  must  be  gathered 
when  they  are  quite  young,  into  salt  and  water  all 
night  j boil  the  salt  and  water  they  were  laid  in, 
pour  it  upon  the  pods,  and  cover  the  jar  close  to 
keep  in  the  steam.  When  it  is  nearly  cold,  make 
it  boiling  hot,  and  pour  it  on  again,  and  keep  doing 
so  till  the  pods  are  quite  green.  Then  put  them 
into  a sieve  to  drain,  and  make  a pickle  for  them  of 
white-wine  vinegar,  with  a little  mace,  ginger, 
long  pepper,  and  horse-radish.  Pour  it  boiling  hot 
upon  the  pods,  and  when  it  is  almost  cold,  make 
the  vinegar  twice  as  hot  as  before,  and  pour  it  upon 
them.  Tie  them  down  with  bladder,  and  put  them 
by  for  use. 
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Lemon  pickle. 

Take  twelve  lemons,  and  cut  each  into  six  pieces, 
put  on  them  two  pounds  of  salt,  eight  or  nine 
cloves  of  garlick,  with  mace,  nutmeg,  cayenne,  and 
allspice,  half  an  ounce  of  each,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  flour  of  mustard  ; to  these  ingredients,  add 
one  gallon  of  good  vinegar;  boil  the  whole  for  half 
an  hour,  then  put  it  in  ajar,  and  set  it  by  for  eight 
weeks,  observing  to  stir  it  well  every  day.  After 
which,  pour  it  into  small  bottles,  and  close  them 
very  well. 

Indian  pickle. 

Divide  the  heads  of  some  cauliflowers  into  pieces, 
and  add  some  slices  of  the  inside  of  the  stalk,  put 
to  them  two  white  cabbages,  cut  into  pieces,  with 
inside  slices  of  carrots,  onions,  and  turnips.  Boil 
a strong  brine,  simmer  the  pickles  in  it  two  minutes, 

’ drain  them,  let  them  dry  over  an  oven  till  they  are 
shrivelled  up,  then  put  them  into  a jar,  and  prepare 
the  following  pickle  : — To  four  quarts  of  vinegar, 
add  two  ounces  of  flour  of  mustard,  two  ounces  of 
long  pepper,  two  ounces  of  ginger,  four  ounces  of 
horse  radish,  and  a few  shalots.  Boil  the  whole, 
and  pour  it  on  the  pickles  while  hot ; when  per- 
fectly cold,  tie  them  down,  and  if  necessary,  add 
more  vinegar  afterwards ; and  in  a month,  they 
will  be  excellent. 


Cucumber  mangoes. 

Take  large  cucumbers,  cut  a small  hole  in  the 
sides,  and  extract  the  seeds,  which  must  be  mixed 
with  mustard  seeds  and  minced  garlic;  then  stuff 
the  cucumbers  full  with  them,  and  replace  the 
pieces  cut  from  the  sides ; bind  it  up  with  a bit  of 
new  packthread;  then  boil  a sufficient  quantity 
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of  vinegar  with  pepper,  salt,  ginger,  and  mace, 
and  pour  it  boiling  hot  over  the  mangoes  four  suc- 
cessive days.  On  the  last,  add  some  scraped  horse- 
radish and  flour  of  mustard  to  the  vinegar,  and  stop 
the  whole  close.  The  vinegar  may  be  poured  on 
more  than  four  times. 

To  pickle  gherkins. 

Take  two  or  three  hundred,  lay  them  on  a dish, 
salt  them,  and  let  them  remain  eight  or  nine  hours, 
then  drain  them,  and  laying  them  in  a jar,  pour 
boiling  vinegar  upon  them.  Place  them  near  the 
fire,  covered  with  vine  leaves.  If  they  do  not  be- 
come sufficiently  green,  strain  off  the  vinegar,  boi. 
it,  and  again  pour  it  over  them,  covering  with  fresh 
leaves.  Continue  to  do  so,  till  they  become  as  green 
as  you  wish. 


Cucumbers  in  slices. 

Slice  some  large  cucumbers  before  they  are  too 
ripe,  and  put  them  into  an  earthen  pan.  To  every 
dozen  of  cucumbers,  slice  two  large  onions,  put- 
ing  a handful  of  salt  between  every  row  : cover 
them  with  a dish,  and  let  them  stand  twentv-four 
hours  : put  them  into  a cullender,  and  let  them 
dry  well ; put  them  into  a jar,  cover  them  over 
with  white-wine  vinegar,  and  let  them  stand  four 
hours  : pour  the  vinegar  from  them  into  a saucepan, 
and  boil  it  with  a little  salt,  mace,  whole  pepper, 
a large  race  of  ginger  sliced,  and  then  pour  on 
them  the  boiling  vinegar.  Cover  them  close,  and 
when  they  are  cold,  tie  them  down,  and  they  will  be 
fit  for  use. 


To  pickle  mushrooms. 

Take  button  mushrooms,  rub  them  clean  with 
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flannel  and  salt,  throw  some  salt  over  them,  and 
lay  tnem  in  a stew-pan  with  mace  and  pepper ; 
while  the  liquor  comes  out,  shake  them  well,  and 
continue  to  do  so  till  the  whole  is  dried  into  them 
again j then  pour  in  as  much  vinegar  as  will  cover 
them,  give  the  whole  one  warm,  and  turn  them  into 
a jar.  Prepared  in  this  manner,  mushrooms  will 
keep  two  years,  and  are  very  excellent. 

Or, 

Clean  some  button  mushrooms  witli  a piece  of 
flannel  dipped  in  salt  and  water ; boil  them  in  salt 
and  water  a few  moments,  till  the  liquor  is  drawn 
out ; lay  them  in  a cloth  to  cool,  put  them  in  jars, 
and  fill  them  up  with  cold  vinegar  that  has  been 
boiled  with  mace,  ginger,  and  salt;  then  add  one 
spoonful  of  sweet  oil  to  each  bottle,  and  cork 
them  down. 


To  pickle  nasturtiums. 

Pick  them  when  young  on  a warm  day,  and  put 
them  in  a jar  of  old  vinegar,  which  has  been  taken 
from  green  pickles,  or  onions,  and  boiled  afresh ; 
or  boil  some  fresh  vinegar  with  salt  and  spice,  and 
when  cold,  put  in  the  nasturtiums. 

To  pickle  French  beans. 

Pick  your  beans  clean,  strew  some  salt  over 
them ; when  it  begins  to  dissolve,  stir  them  fre- 
quently, and  the  following  day  drain  them,  lay 
them  in  jars,  and  cover  them  with  boiling  vinegar ; 
let  the  jars  stand  four  days  some  distance  from  the 
fire,  then  put  the  vinegar  and  pickles  into  a stew- 
pan,  set  it  on  the  fire,  covered  with  vine- leaves, 
and  when  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  put  in  fresh  ones, 
till  the  leaves  become  of  a fine  green  colour ; ob- 
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serve,  they  must  only  simmer,  boiling  would  spoi'l 
them  5 add  sliced  ginger,  pepper-corns,  &c.  Gher- 
kins and  radish  pods  are  done  in  the  same  manner. 

To  pickle  red  cabbage. 

Slice  them  into  a sieve,  and  sprinkle  each  layer 
with  salt,  let  the  whole  drain  three  days,  then  add 
some  sliced  beet-root,  and  place  the  whole  in  a jar, 
over  which  pour  boiling  vinegar.  The  purple  red 
cabbage  is  the  finest.  Mace,  bruised  ginger,  whole 
pepper,  and  cloves,  may  be  boiled  with  the  vinegar, 
and  will  make  a great  improvement. 


ROASTING,  BOILING,  AND  SALTING 
MEAT,  &c. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

For  roasting,  your  fire  should  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  thing  to  be  dressed ; if  very  little  or 
thin,  then  you  should  have  a pretty  brisk  fire,  that 
it  may  be  done  quickly  and  nicely  5 if  a large  joint, 
take  care  that  a large  fire  is  laid  on  to  cake,  and 
kept  constantly  free  from  ashes  at  the  bottom,  and 
you  must  observe  that  the  fire  should  never  be 
stirred  more  than  once  during  the  time  of  roasting 
on  which  occasion  the  meat  and  spit  should  be  re- 
moved to  a greater  distance.  All  meat  should  be 
carefully  washed  before  dressed  j but  meat  intended 
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to  roast,  should  be  well  dried  before  placed  on  the 
spit.  If  you  are  roasting  beef,  take  care  to  paper 
the  fat  when  it  gets  warm,  and  baste  well  while  at 
the  tire,  not  forgetting  to  sprinkle  some  salt  on  it 
When  the  smoke  draws  to  the  tire,  it  is  a sign  that 
it  is  nearly  enough ; and  then  take  otf  the  paper, 
baste  and  dredge  with  flour,  to  make  it  frothy.  In 
roasting  mutton  or  lamb,  the  loin,  the  chine,  and 
the  saddle,  must  have  the  skin  raised  and  skewered 
on,  and  when  nearly  done,  take  otf  the  skin,  and 
baste  and  flour,  to  froth  it  up.  All  other  sorts  of 
mutton  and  lamb  must  be  roasted  with  a quick 
clear  fire,  without  the  skin  being  raised.  You 
must  be  careful  to  roast  veal  of  a fine  brown  ; and 
if  it  be  a fillet  or  loin,  be  sure  to  paper  the  fat, 
baste  it  well  at  first,  and  when  nearly  done,  baste 
again,  and  dredge  with  a little  flour.  The  breast 
must,  be  roasted  with  the  caul  on,  till  the  meat  be 
enough  done,  and  skewer  the  sweetbread  on  the 
back  side  of  the  breast.  Pork  should  be  well  done, 
or  will  otherwise  make  persons  ill.  When  you 
roast  a loin,  cut  the  skin  across  with  a sharp  knife, 
in  order  to  make  the  crackling  eat  the  better.  When 
you  roast  a leg  of  pork  seore  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  loin,  and  stuff-  the  knuckle  part  with  sage  and 
onion  chopped  very  fine,  and  skewer  it  up.  The 
spring,  or  hand  of  pork,  eats  best  boiled.  The 
sparerib  should  be  basted  with  a little  butter,  a very 
little  dust  of  flour,  and  some  sage  and  onions  shred 
small. 

For  boiling,  the  greatest  attention  is  requisite  in 
the  cook  to  have  every  utensil  perfectly  clean,  and 
the  pots  and  saucepans  properly  tinned.  In  boil- 
ing any  kind  of  meat,  but  particularly  veal,  much 
care  is  required.  Fill  your  pot  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  soft  water  5 dust  your  veal  well  with 
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fine  flour,  put  it  into  your  pot,  and  set  it  over  a 
large  fire;  some  people  put  in  milk  to  make  it 
white ; but  this  is  of  no  use,  and  better  omitted ; 
for,  if  you  use  hard  water,  it  will  curdle  the  milk, 
give  to  the  veal  a yellow  cast,  and  will  often  hang 
in  lumps  about  it.  Oatmeal  will  do  the  same  thing ; 
but  by  dusting  your  veal,  and  putting  it  into  water 
when  cold,  it  will  prevent  the  foulness  of  the  water 
hanging  upon  it.  Take  the  scum  ofi'  clear  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  rise,  and  cover  up  the  pot  closely. 
Let  the  meat  boil  as  slowly  as  possible,  put  in 
plenty  of  water,  which  will  make  your  veal  rise  and 
look  plump.  A cook  cannot  make  a greater  mis- 
take, than  to  let  any  sort  of  meat  boil  fast,  since  it 
hardens  the  outside  before  it  is  warm  within,  and 
contributes  to  discolour  it.  Thus  a leg  of  veal,  of 
twelve-pounds  weight,  will  take  three  hours  and  a 
half  boiling ; and  the  slower  it  boils,  the  whiter  and 
plumper  it  will  be.  When  mutton  or  beef  is  the  ob- 
ject of  your  cookery,  be  careful  to  dredge  them  well 
with  flour,  before  you  put  them  into  the  pot  of  cold 
water  ; boil  them  very  slowly,  and  keep  it  covered  ; 
but  do  not  forget  to  take  off"  the  scum  as  often  as  it 
rises.  Mutton  and  beef  do  not  require  so  much 
boiling;  nor  is  it  much  minded,  if  it  be  a little  un- 
der-done ; but  lamb,  pork,  and  veal,  should  be  well 
boiled,  as  they  otherwise  will  be  unwholesome.  A 
leg  of  pork  will  take  half  an  hour  more  boiling  than 
a leg  of  veal  of  the  same  weight ; but,  in  general, 
when  you  boil  beef  or  mutton,  you  may  allow  an 
hour  for  every  four  pounds  weight.  To  put  in  the 
meat  when  the  water  is  cold,  is  allowed  to  be 
the  best  method,  as  it  thereby  gets  warm  to  the 
heart  before  the  outside  gets  hard.  A leg  of  lamb, 
of  four  pounds  weight,  will  take  an  hour  and  a 
half. 
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You  should  never  boil  vegetables  with  meat,  ex- 
cepting carrots  or  parsnips. 

A dry  tongue  should  soak  one  day  and  it  will 
then  require  four  hours  slow  boiling,  and  a green 
one  three  hours.  In  short,  the  principal  art  in 
boiling  any  kind  of  meat,  or  poultry,  is  to  boil 
very  slowly  in  clean  saucepans,  and  keep  them  well 
skimmed  ; for  if  the  utensils  are  dirty,  it  will  disco- 
lour whatever  is  boiled  in  them  ; and  if  any  thing 
is  boiled  fast,  it  will  be  hard,  dry,  and  ill  fla- 
voured ; while  slow  boiling,  clean  saucepans,  and 
clean  water,  kept  well  scummed,  will  render  all 
kinds  of  meat  and  poultry,  white,  plump,  juicy, 
and  wholesome. 

In  respect  to  the  time  required  for  roasting  or 
boiling  a joint,  you  must  be  directed  by  your  own 
judgment,  the  size  of  the  joint,  and  the  strength 
of  the  fire.  It  is  a common  rule,  however,  to 
weigh  the  meat,  and  to  allow  about  seventeen  mi- 
nutes for  every  pound.  Meat  when  roasted,  should 
not  be  placed  too  near  the  fire  at  first,  which 
would  occasion  it  to  scorch,  but  should  be  gradu- 
ally placed  nearer,  kept  constantly  basted,  and, 
when  nearly  done,  dredged  with  flour,  which  will 
make  it  look  frothy  and  nice.  When  put  to  roast, 
meat  should  be,  for  a short  time,  basted  with  salt 
and  water 

Meat,  whether  for  salting  or  immediate  dressing, 
eats  much  better  if  suffered  to  hang  a few  days. 

Never  purchase  any  meat'that  is  bruised,  as  it 
will  invariably  taint  in  a short  time : and  observe, 
that  the  best  joints,  though  generally  dearer  than 
the  others,  will  ultimately  prove  the  cheapest,  be- 
cause they  go  the  farthest. 

A great  part  of  the  suet  may  be  taken  from  sir- 
loins of  beef,  loins  of  mutton  or  veal,  and  clarified 
for  future  use.  Dripping  is  equally  good  with 
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butter  for  basting  all  kinds  of  meat,  but  not  poultry. 
It  will  also  serve  very  well  for  common  pies,  and 
should  therefore  be  carefully  preserved. 

Meat,  during  the  summer  months,  should  be  well 
examined  to  discover  the  fly-blows,  which  should 
be  carefully  cut  off,  and  the  part  then  washed. 

i 

PRELIMINARY  HINTS  FOR  BROILING  AND  FRYING. 

Before  you  lay  your  meat  on  the  gridiron,  be 
careful  that  your  fire  be  very  clear  : the  kind  of 
cinder  termed  coke  makes  the  best  fire  for  broiling. 
Let  your  gridiron  be  very  clean,  and  when  heated 
by  the  fire,  rub  the  bars  with  clean  mutton  suet : 
this  will  both  prevent  the  meat  from  being  disco- 
loured, and  hinder  it  from  sticking.  Turn  your 
meat  quickly  while  broiling,  and  have  a dish,  placed 
on  a chafing  dish  of  hot  coals,  to  put  your  meat  in 
as  fast  as  it  is  ready,  and  carry  it  hot  and  covered  to 
table.  Observe  never  to  baste  any  thing  on  the 
gridiron,  because  that  may  be  the  means  of  burning 
it,  and  making  it  smoky. 

Be  careful  always  to  keep  your  frying-pan  clean, 
and  see  that  it  is  properly  tinned.  When  you  fry 
any  sort  of  fish,  first  dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  then 
flour  them.  Put  into  your  frying-pan  plenty  of 
dripping  or  hog’s  lard,  and  Jet  it  be  boiling"  hot 
before  you  put  in  your  fish.  Butter  is  not  so  good 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  apt  to  burn  and  blacken 
the  fish,  and  make*  them  soft.  When  you  have 
fried  your  fish,  lay  them  in  a dish  or  hair  sieve  to 
drain,  before  you  send  them  up  to  table. 

Roast  ribs  of  beef. 

Spit,  and  lay  it  before  a brisk  fire,  baste  with 
salt  and  water  twenty  minutes ; then  dry  and  Hour 
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it,  and  fasten  some  clean  buttered  paper  over  the 
6ide  of  the  meat,  and  let  it  remain  there  till  the 
meat  is  enough. 

Roast  mutton  and  lamb 

Lay  your  meat  before  a clear  quick  fire,  baste  k 
continually,  and  when  nearly  done,  dredge  with 
flour.  A breast  should  have  the  skin  taken  off  be- 
fore you  lay  it  down. 

Roast  veal. 

Be  careful  to  roast  veal  a fine  brown  ; at  first 
keep  it  some  distance  from  the  fire ; baste  a shoul- 
der well  till  near  done,  after  which  flour  and  baste 
it  with  a little  butter.  It  may  be  stuffed  or  not  as 
agreeable.  A loin  should  be  covered  with  clean 
paper;  and  if  a breast,  with  the  caul,  with  the 
sweetbread  fastened  on  the  backside  with  a skewer. 
When  nearly  done,  take  off  the  caul,  baste  it,  and 
dredge  it  with  flour.  A fillet  must  be  stuffed  with 
the  following  ingredients  : thyme,  marjoram,  pars- 
ley, savoury,  finely  minced  lemon-peel,  mace,  pep- 
per, nutmeg,  with  bread  crumbs,  to  which  add 
two  eggs,  and  four  ounces  of  marrow  suet ; lay  this 
stuffing  in  the  udder,  and  if  any  remain,  in  such 
holes  as  you  think  proper,  made  in  the  fleshy  part. 
Serve  with  melted  butter,  and  garnish  with  the 
lemon-peel  sliced. 

Roast  pork. 

Lay  it  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  and  flour  it 
well  When  the  flour  dries,  wipe  the  pork  clean 
with  a coarse  cloth,  then  cut  the  skin  in  rows  with 
a sharp  knife,  put  your  meat  closer  to  the  fire,  and 
roast  it  as  quick  as  possible.  Baste  with  butter 
and  a little  dry  sage.  Some  persons  add  onions 
finely  shred. 
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To  roast  a tongue  or  udder. 

Parboil,  and  then  stick  it  with  cloves,  and  baste 
it  with  butter  3 when  enough,  take  it  up,  and  serve 
it  with  gravy  and  sweet  sauce. 

To  roast  venison. 

Wash  it  in  vinegar  and  water,  then  dry  it  well, 
and  cover  it  either  with  the  caul  or  buttered  paper. 
Baste  with  butter  till  nearly  enough  3 then  boil  a 
pint  of  claret  with  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper  and 
cloves.  Pour  this  over  your  venison  three  times  3 
then  take  it  up,  strain  the  liquor,  pour  it  over  the 
venison  again,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Venison  should  never  be  overdone ; a haunch 
will  require  about  three  hours  and  a half  to  roast. 

Hashed  venison . 

Slice  it  and  warm  it  with  its  own  gravy,  then  put 
a few  slices  of  mutton  fat,  which  must  be  placed 
on  the  lire  with  a little  port  wine  and  sugar  3 let  it 
simmer  till  dry,  and  then  put  it  to  the  hash. 

To  fry  venison. 

Bone  your  venison,  if  it  be  either  the  neck  or 
breast  3 but  if  it  be  the  shoulder,  the  meat  must 
be  cut  off  the  bone  in  slices.  Make  some  gravy 
with  the  bones ; then  take  the  meat  and  fry  it  of 
a light  brown  3 take  it  up,  keep  it  hot  before  the 
tire.  Put  some  flour  to  the  butter  in  the  pan,  and 
keep  stirring  it  till  it  be  quite  thick  and  brown. 
Take  care  it  does  not  burn.  Stir  in  half  a pound  of 
fine  sugar  beat  to  powder,  put  in  the  gravy  that 
came  from  the  bones,  and  some  red  wine.  Make  it 
the  thickness  of  a fine  cream  3 squeeze  in  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  warm  the  venison  in  it,  put  it  in  a dish 
ai  1 pour  the  sauce  over  it. 
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To  salt  beef. 

The  kernels  of  all  meat  should  be  carefully  ex- 
tracted. Particular  attention  is  requisite  in  salting 
meat.  It  should  be  well  sprinkled,  and  six  hours 
afterwards  hung  up  to  drain;  after  which,  rub  it 
well  with  salt,  and  lay  it  in  a salting  tub  with  a 
cover  to  fit  close  ; remember  to  turn  it  every  day. 
The  brine  will  serve  very  well  again  by  being  boiled 
and  scummed,  as  long  as  any  scum  will  arise. 


To  salt  porlc. 

To  pickle  pork,  you  must  bone  it,  and  cut  it 
into  pieces  of  a size  suitable  to  lie  in  the  pan  into 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  put.  Rub  the  pieces  well 
with  saltpetre  ; then  take  two  pints  of  common  salt, 
and  two  of  bay  salt,  and  rub  the  pieces  well  with 
them.  Put  a layer  of  common  salt  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  cover  every  piece  over  with  common 
salt,  lay  them  upon  one  another  as  close  as  possible, 
filling  "the  hollow  places  on  the  sides  with  salt.  As 
the  salt  melts  on  the  top,  strew  on  more,  lay  a 
coarse  cloth  over  the  vessel,  a board  over  that,  and 
a weight  on  the  board  to  keep  it  down.  Keep  it 
close  covered ; and  it  will  keep  the  whole  year. 

To  cure  hams. 

Rub  well  into  each  ham  one  ounce  of  saltpetre, 
half  an  ounce  of  sal-prunella  pounded,  and  a 
pound  of  common  salt.  Lay  them  in  salt-pans  for 
ten  days,  turn  them  once  in  the  time,  and  rub  them 
well  with  more  common  salt.  Let  them  lie  ten 
days  longer,  and  turn  them  everyday.  Then  take 
them  out,  scrape  them  clean;  and  dry  them  well 
with  a cloth.  Then  rub  them  slightly  over  w in.'  a 
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little  salt,  and  hang  them  up  to  dry,  but  not  in  too 
hot  a place. 

Hams  the  Yorkshire  way. 

First  beat  them  well,  and  then  mix  half  a peck 
of  salt,  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  half  an  ounce  of 
sal-prunella,  and  live  pounds  of  coarse  salt.  F.ub 
the  hams  well  with  this,  and  lay  the  remainder  on 
the  top.  Let  them  lie  three  days,  and  then  hang 
them  up.  Put  as  much  water  to  the  pickle  as  will 
cover  the  hams,  adding  salt  till  it  will  bear  an  egg, 
and  then  boil  and  strain  it.  Next  morning  put  in 
the  hams,  and  press  them  down  so  that  they  may  be 
covered.  Let  them  lie  a fortnight,  rub  them  well 
with  bran,  and  dry  them.  The  above  ingredients 
are  sufficient  for  three  middling  sized  hams. 

To  pickle  hams  like  Westphalia  hams. 

To  two  large,  or  three  small  hams,  take  three 
pounds  of  common  salt,  and  two  pounds  of  coarse 
sugar,  mix  it,  and  rub  it  well  into  the  hams  let 
them  remain  seven  days,  turning  them  regularly, 
and  rubbing  the  salt  in  • then  take  four  ounces  of 
powdered  nitre,  and  mix  it  with  half  a pound  of 
common  salt,  and  rub  that  well  into  your  hams. 
Let  them  remain  in  pickle  fourteen  days  longer, 
then  smoke  them.  The  pickle  will  afterwards  do 
for  tongues,  if  boiled  and  scummed. 


Dutch  beef. 

Take  a lean  buttock  of  beef,  rub  it  well  with 
brown  sugar,  and  let  it  lay  in  a pan  three  hours, 
turning  it  tw  o or  three  times ; then  salt  it  well 
with  common  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  let  it  remain 
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fourteen  days,  turning  it  regularly  ; then  roll  it 
tight  in  a coarse  cloth,  and  put  it  in  a cheese-press 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  smoke  it.  Observe 
it  must  be  boiled  in  a cloth. 

Management  of  hams. 

When  your  hams  are  smoked,  hang  them  for  a 
month  or  two  in  a damp  place,  so  as  to  make  them 
mouldy.  Then  tie  them  well  up  in  brown  paper, 
and  hang  them  in  a very  dry  place — never  lay 
these  hams  in  water  till  you  boil  them  5 then  put 
them  in  cold  water,  and  let  them  be  on  the  fire  four 
hours  before  they  boil.  Skim  the  pot  well,  and 
frequently  before  it  boils  ; when  it  boils,  two  hours 
will  do  it  enough. 

To  boil  hams. 

Put  your  ham  into  a copper  of  cold  water,  and 
when  it  boils,  take  care  that  it  boils  slowly.  A 
ham  of  twenty  pounds  will  take  four  hours  and  a 
half  boiling;  and  so  in  proportion  for  one  of  a 
larger  or  smaller  size.  No  soaking  is  required  for 
a green  ham;  but  an  old  and  large  ham  will  require 
sixteen  hours  soaking  in  water,  after  which  it  should 
lie  on  damp  stones,  sprinkled  with  water,  two  or 
three  days  to  mellow.  Observe  to  keep  the  pot  well 
skimmed  while  your  ham  is  boiling.  When  you 
take  it  up,  pull  off  the  skin  as  whole  as  possible,  and 
save  it ; and  strew  on  it  raspings.  When  the  ham 
is  brought  from  table,  put  the  skin  upon  it,  which 
will  preserve  it  moist. 

To  make  bacon. 

Take  a side  of  pork,  then  take  off  all  the  inside 
fat,  lay  it  on  a dresser,  that  the  blood  may  run 
away;  rub  it  well  with  good  salt  on  both  sides. 
Let  it  lie  thus  a week,  then  take  a pint  of  bay  salt, 
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four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  beat  them  fine,  two  pounds 
of  coarse  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a peck  of  common 
salt.  Lay  your  pork  in  something  that  will  hold 
the  pickle,  and  rub  it  well  with  the  above  ingre- 
dients ; lay  the  skinny  side'downwurds,  and  baste  it 
every  day  for  a fortnight  with  the  pickle ; then 
hang  it  in  wood  smoke  to  dry,  afterwards  hang  it 
in  a dry,  but  not  a hot  place.  You  are  to  observe 
that  all  hams  and  bacon  should  hang  clear  from 
every  thing,  and  on  no  account  against  a wall. — 
Remember  that  you  wipe  off  all  the  old  salt  before 
you  put  it  in  this  pickle. 

A fricandeau  of  beef. 

Take  three  pounds  of  lean  beef,  lard  it  with  ba- 
con, well  seasoned  with  spices,  according  to  fancy, 
then  lay  the  whole  in  a stew-pan,  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  gravy,  a gill  of  white  wine,  some  pep- 
per, salt,  and  two  shalots,  to  which  may  be  added, 
if  agreeable,  a few  cloves,  and  a clove  of  garlick, 
with  all  kinds  of  sweet  herbs.  When  the  meat  is 
tender,  cover  it  close,  then  skim  the  sauce,  and  strain 
it,  place  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  reduced 
to  a glaze,  with  which  glaze  the  larded  side,  and 
serve  it  up. 

I 

Stewed  rump  of  beef. 

Partly  roast  it,  then  lay  it  in  a pot  with  four  pints 
of  water,  some  salt,  a gill  of  vinegar,  three  table- 
spoonsful  of  ketchup,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
onions,  cloves,  and  cayenne  5 cover  it  close,  and  let 
it  simmer  till  tender  ; when  enough,  lay  it  in  a deep 
dish,  over  hot  -water,  and  cover  it  close,  then  skin* 
the  gravy  well,  and  add  pickled  mushrooms  and  a 
spoonful  of  soy,  thicken  with  flour  and  butter, 
warm  the  whole,  and  pour  it  over  the  meat,  and 
serve  with  force-  meat  balls. 
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To  roast  a rump  or  sirloin  of  beef. 

Place  them  at  a moderate  distance  from  the  fire, 
then  flour  and  baste  them  constantly  ; take  four 
spoonsful  of  vinegar,  a shalot,  some  horse-radish, 
one  glass  of  claret,  and  two  spoonsful  of  ketchup, 
with  which  baste  the  beef  four  or  five  times,  then 
strain  and  lay  it  under  the  meat,  garnish  with  horse- 
radish finely  scraped.  A rump  roasted  in  this  man- 
ner is  truly  delicious  ; but  the  sauce  thus  mentioned 
is  not  absolutely  requisite,  if  inconvenient. 

To  press  beef. 

Salt  the  tops  of  the  ribs  with  salt  and  saltpetre  six 
days,  then  boil  them  till  perfectly  tender,  and  put 
them  in  a cheese-press  till  cold. 

To  make  a fillet  of  beef. 

Hang  four  ribs,  for  as  many  days,  then  cut  out 
all  the  bones,  after  which  sprinkle  all  with  salt,  roll 
the  meat  very  tight  and  roast  it.  When  dressed,  it 

I looks  beautiful,  and  eats  far  better  than  when 
dressed  with  the  bones. 

Hunter  s beef. 

To  a round  of  beef,  boned,  that  weighs  thirty 

I pounds,  and  has  hung  four  days,  take  four  ounces 
of  coarse  sugar,  the  same  quantity  of  saltpetre, 
two  ounces  of  cloves,  two  nutmegs,  an  ounce  of 

I allspice,  and  half  a pound  of  common  salt ; reduce 
these  ingredients  to  a fine  powder,  which  must  be 
rubbed  well  into  the  meat ; when  this  is  done,  the 
beef  must  be  turned  and  rubbed  every  day  for  a 
it  month. 

JWhen  the  beef  is  to  be  dressed,  a little  water 
must  be  thrown  over  it  to  wash  off  the  loose  spice, 
it  must  then  be  bound  well  up,  and  put  into  an 
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earthen  pan,  with  half  a pint  of  water  at  the  bottom, 
and  plentifully  covered  with  finely  chopped  suet, 
and  the  whole  covered  down  with  thick  coarse  crust 
and  brown  paper,  then  put  it  in  an  oven,  and  let  it 
bake  seven  or  eight  hours,  after  which  remov  e the 
paste  and  binding ; when  done  in  this  manner,  it 
eats  extremely  fine,  and  will  keep  a long  time. 

Beef  steaks. 

Cut  them  from  a rump  which  has  hung  four  days, 
and  broil  them  over  a very  clear  fire,  rub  the  dish 
well  with  a slialot,  and  pour  in  two  spoonsful  of 
ketchup  5 when  enough,  rub  the  steak  with  a small 
bit  of  butter.  While  dressing,  it  should  be»  turned 
often  with  a pair  of  steak-tongs,  and  served  with, 
of  without,  oyster  sauce,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Beef  cnllop. 

Take  thin  slices  of  beef,  and  cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  beat  and  flour  them,  fry  them  in  butter  for 
three  minutes,  then  place  them  in  a stew-pan,  and 
cover  them  with  rich  gravy  5 add  floured  butter, 
a mushroom  button  or  two,  a little  Cayenne,  salt,  a 
finely  minced  shalot,  and  two  gherkins  cut  small : 
do  not  suifer  it  to  boil. 

To  pot  beef. 

Pound  the  lean  parts  of  boiled  or  roasted  beef, 
with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  some  fine 
butter  just  warmed,  lay  it  in  small  pots,  and  cover 
them  with  clarified  butter. 

A nice  way  of  dressing  underdone  beef  and  mutton. 

Chop  your  meat  small,  with  some  salt,  pepper, 
and  onions,  to  which  add  some  rich  gravy  ; with 
this  mixture  fill  some  saucers  or  moulds  three  parts 
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fill,  and  fill  them  up  with  well  meshed  potatoes 
Brown  them  before  the  fire. 

Hashed  beef  or  mutton — plain. 

Take  the  bones  of  the  meat,  break  small,  and 
stew  in  a little  water  with  onions  and  sweet  herbs  ; 
strain.  Take  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  fry 
it  till  of  a nice  brown  ; add  the  gravy  and  the  meat, 
previously  seasoned  with  pepper,  onion,  and  shred 
parsley,  to  the  fried  butter  in  the  frying-pan,  and 
when  warm  serve  up. 

Round  of  beef 

Should  have  the  bone  taken  out,  and  be  carefully 
salted  5 when  ready  to  dress,  it  should  be  skewered, 
and  tied  up  perfectly  round,  and  stutfed  with  chop- 
ped parsley.  It  should  not  boil  too  quick.  Garnish 
with  carrots  nicely  quartered. 

To  pickle  tongues. 

This  cannot  be  better  done  than  first  scraping 
and  drying  them  with  a cloth,  and  then  laying  them 
in  the  brine  from  which  hams  have  been  taken, 
after  it  has  been  boiled  a second  time. 

To  stew  tongue. 

Salt  it  eight  or  nine  days  with  common  salt  and 
saltpetre,  then  boil  it  till  it  will  peel  5 when  enough, 
stew  it  in  strong  gravy,  add  ketchup,  Cayenne, 
cloves,  and  maee  pounded.  Serve  with  pickled  but- 
ton mushrooms.  Observe  the  roots  should  be  taken 
off,  but  not  the  fat. 

To  boil  tongues. 

Steep  the  tongue  in  water  all  night,  if  it  be  a 
dry  one ; but  if  it  be  a pickled  one,  only  wash  it 
nut  of  water.  Boil  it  three  hours. 
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Stewed,  ox  cheek. 

Soak  and  clean  half  a head  well.  Separate  the 
meat  from  the  bones,  and  lay  it  in  an  earthen  pan 
with  onions,  allspice,  pepper  salt,  sweet  herbs, 
and  a little  Cayenne  and  ketchup,  pour  on  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  cover  the  pan  close  with  a 
trencher,  then  let  it  stand  six  hours  in  a slow  oven. 

Marrow  bones 

Must  have  the  top  covered  with  a floured  cloth, 
and  be  served  with  dry  toast. 

Tripe 

May  be  fried  in  batter,  or  served  in  a tureen  with 
butter  and  mustard,  after  having  been  stewed  in 
milk  and  onion  till  tender  ; or  it  may  be  fricaseed 
with  white  sauce,  or  soused. 

Bubble  and  squeak. 

Take  some  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  cold  cabbage, 
chop  the  whole  together,  and  fry  it ; when  done, 
lay  on  it  some  slices  of  underdone  corned  beef, 
fried  of  a fine  brown  colour. 

Cow  heels. 

Boil  till  tender,  (save  the  liquor  they  were  boiled 
in,  and  use  it  for  making  soup),  and  serve  with 
melted  butter,  mustard,  and  vinegar  ; or  parsley 
and  butter. 

Or,  having  cut  the  heel  into  four  parts,  dip  then1, 
in  yolk  of  egg,  strew  grated  bread  over  them,  and 
fry  of  a nice  brown  in.  dripping  : fry  sliced  onions, 
lay  them  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  the  heel 
round  it. 

Knuckle  of  veal 

Requires  merely  to  be  boiled  till  perfectly  tender. 
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and  then  serve  it  with  melted  butter  and  chopped 
parsley,  or  it  may  be  fried  with  sliced  onion  to  a 
fine  brown  colour,  then  lay  it  in  a stew-pan  with 
some  ready  stewed  peas,  onions,  lettuce,  to  which 
may  be  added  a large  cucumber ; simmer  the  whole 
till  the  meat  is  tender,  and  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  then  serve  it,  and  garnish  with  lemon,  sliced. 

Observe,  veal,  in  whatever  manner  it  is  dressed 
should  always  have  bacon  or  ham  to  eat  with  it. 

Neck  of  Veal 

May  be  boiled,  and  served  with  parsley  and 
melted  butter. 

The  best  end  will  eat  very  well  roasted,  or  make 
very  excellent  pies.  It  may  be  also  stewed  and 
seasoned  agreeable  to  your  own  fancy,  or  broiled  as 
chops. 

Chump  of  veal,  a-la-daube. 

Take  the  chump  of  the  loin,  and  extract  the  edge- 
bone,  prepare  some  ric^i  force-meat,  and  fill  the 
hollow  with  it ; secure  it  well,  then  place  the  veal 
in  a clean  stew-pan,  with  some  sweet  herbs,  some 
ketchup,  mace,  white  pepper,  two  anchovies,  and 
a little  finely  shred  lemon-peel ; lay  over  the  whole 
some  neat  slices  of  good  fat  bacon  ; then  cover  the 
an  close,  and  let  it  simmer  two  hours  and  a half, 
then  remove  the  bacon,  and  glaze  the  veal ; serve 
it  agreeable  to  fancy. 

Harrico  of  veal. 

Cut  the  bones  from  the  best  end  of  a neck,  then 
lay  the  meat  in  a stew-pan,  and  cover  it  with  good 
brown  gravy;  when  nearly  enough,  have  ready  a 
pint  of  boiled  peas,  four  cucumbers  sliced,  and 
one  large  cabbage-lettuce  divided  into  quarters, 
all  stewed  in  a little  strong  broth,  add  them  to  the 
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veal,  and  let  them  simmer  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  serve  with  force-meat  balls  round  the  dish. 

Kagoo  of  veal  sweetbreads. 

Divide  them  into  pieces,  wash  and  dry  them, 
then  put  them  in  a stew-pan  of  hot  burned  butter, 
and  stir  them  till  brown,  then  cover  them  with  rich 
gravy,  to  which  add  pepper,  salt,  mace,  two 
cloves,  a little  allspice,  and  some  mushrooms,  let 
the  whole  stew  forty  minutes,  then  strain  the  liquor, 
and  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour  5 lay  the  sweet- 
bread in  a dish,  and  pour  it  over  them.  Garnish 
with  sliced  lemon. 

To  ragoo  a leg  of  mutton. 

Carefully  separate  the  skin  and  fat,  then  cut  the 
flesh  off  the  right  way  of  the  grain  in  thin  pieces, 
butter  the  stew-pan  and  dust  it  with  flour,  lay  in 
the  meat  with  a lemon,  one  onion  cut  very  small, 
some  sweet  herbs  and  mace,  stir  the  whole  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  add  half  a pint  of  strong  gravy, 
two  minced  anchovies,  and  some  butter  rolled  in 
flour  ; stir  the  whole  up  again  for  ten  minutes,  and 
then  serve  it  up. 

A-la-mode  beef. 

Take  either  of  the  following  pieces  of  beef,  thick 
flank,  shoulder-of-mutton  piece,  clod,  veiny  piece  ; 
and  take  a deep  tin  pot  that  will  rather  more  than 
hold  the  beef,  cover  the  bottom  with  clean  skewers, 
and  put  upon  them  four  large  onions  fried  a nice 
brown  ; put  in  the  beef,  sprinkling  it  with  pow- 
dered allspice,  four  cloves  powdered,  black  pepper, 
and  salt,  add  one  turnip,  two  heads  of  celery,  and 
three  carrots,  all  cut  small;  fill  up  the  pot  with 
one  part  of  table-beer  and  two  parts  of  water, 
cover  it  very  close,  and  let  it  stew  gently  ten  hours. 
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To  stew  beef-steaks. 

Half  broil  them,  and  lay  them  in  a stew-pan, 
season  agreeable  to  taste,  add  enough  strong  gravy 
to  cover  them,  and  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  hour; 
let  them  stew  half  an  hour,  then  throw  in  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  stir  the  whole  ten  minutes, 
then  serve  it  up. 

Leg  of  beef. 

With  a sharp  knife,  cut  off  all  the  meat,  leaving 
the  gristly  part  fast  to  the  bone  : saw  the  bone  into 
several  pieces,  and  put  them  with  three  gallons  of 
water,  six  onions,  four  carrots,  sweet  herbs,  two 
leeks,  a little  allspice,  salt,  and  black  pepper,  into 
an  iron  pot  to  stew  over  the  fire  all  night : in  the 
morning  skim  off  the  fat,  and  having  cut  the  meat 
into  thick  slices,  fry  it  a nice  brown  with  a part 
of  the  fat  thus  skimmed ; the  remainder  will  make 
good  pie  crust.  In  the  same  pan  fry  six  large 
onions ; put  these  and  the  slices  of  meat  together 
with  a quart  of  table-beer,  into  the  pot  with  the 
liquor  of  the  bones,  adding  more  onions,  carrots, 
turnips,  &c. : let  the  whole  stew  gently  eight  hours  j 
take  up  the  meat,  and  strain  the  liquor  over  it. 

To  stew  brisket  of  beef. 

Rub  the  brisket  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre, 
let  it  lay  four  or  five  days,  then  lard  it  with  fat 
bacon,  and  lay  it  in  a stew-pan  with  a quart  of 
water,  a pint  of  strong  beer,  some  sw'cet  herbs, 
eight  ounces  of  butter,  three  shalots,  some  grated 
nutmeg  and  pepper,  cover  it  close,  and  stew  it  over 
a slow  fire,  for  five  or  six  hours ; then  strain  the 
liquor,  and  thicken  with  burnt  butter ; lay  the  beef 
in  a large  dish,  and  pour  it  over ; then  serve  it  up 
garnished  with  sliced  lemon. 
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To  fricasee  lamb  brown. 

Rub  the  pieces  over  with  yolks  of  eggs  and  roll 
them  in  a mixture  of  pepper,  salt,  grated  lemon- 
peel,  nutmeg,  and  powdered  herbs ; put  some  butter 
in  your  stew-pan,  and  melt  it,  then  throw  in  the 
meat,  and  fry  it  of  a fine  brown  : when  enough, 
strain  off  the  butter,  and  pour  in  half  a pint  of 
gravy,  a gill  of  Port  wine,  some  pickled  mush- 
rooms, two  minced  anchovies,  and  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour ; when  sufficiently  thick,  dish,  and 
serve  it  up. 

Rabbit  and  chicken  are  done  in  the  same  manner. 

To  fricasee  lamb  white. 

Slice  a leg  of  half-roasted  lamb  when  cold ; lav 
it  in  a stew-pan  with  a little  white  gravy,  some 
nutmeg,  one  shalot  finely  shred,  a few  minced 
capers,  and  some  salt ; let  it  simmer  over  the  stove 
till  enough,  then  thicken  with  cream,  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  some  chopped  parsley,  beaten  well 
together.  Garnish  with  oysters. 

Fried  beef-steaks. 

Beat  them  well,  then  fry  them  in  butter  over  a 
quick  fire,  till  brown.  When  enough,  pour  off  the 
butter,  and  add  some  good  gravy,  a little  ketchup, 
and  a sliced  onion,  thicken  it  with  butter,  and  serve 
it  up. 

The  quantity  of  onion  may  be  increased  at 
pleasure. 

Scotch-collops,  brown. 

Take  slices  of  lean  veal,  dip  them  in  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  that  have  been  beaten  up  witli  melted"  butter, 
salt,  nutmeg,  and  grated  lemon-peel.  Fry  them 
very  quick,  frequently  shaking  them  to  prevent  the 
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butter  from  oiling ; then  add  strong  beef  gravy,  and 
mushrooms.  Garnish  with  sausages. 

Scotch-collops,  white. 

Take  the  veal  as  above,  but  do  not  dip  it  in  eggs  ; 
when  fried  tender,  but  not  brown,  then  strain  the 
liquor  clear  o(f,  and  add  some  cream,  after  which 
just  give  it  one  boil  up. 

Veal  cutlets. 

Slice  your  veal,  lard  it  with  bacon,  season  with 
nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  lemon-thyme,  and  sweet 
marjorum ; wash  them  with  eggs  first,  and  then 
strew  over  the  seasoning;  dip  them  in  melted  butter, 
and  wrap  them  in  buttered  wdiite  paper,  then  broil 
them  on  a gridiron,  at  some  distance  from  the  fire  ; 
when  enough,  take  off  the  paper,  serve  with  gravy, 
and  garnish  with  sliced  lemou. 

To  force  sirloin  of  beef. 

When  roasted,  lay  it  in  the  dish  with  the  inside 
uppermost,  then  lift  the  skin,  and  cut  the  inside 
very  fine;  add  pepper,  salt,  a little  Cayenne,  and 
some  finely  minced  shalotsj  cover  it  with  the  skin, 
and  serve  it  up. 

Hung-beef 

Hang  your  beef  till  it  begins  to  turn,  then  wipe 
it  with  a clean  cloth,  and  salt  it  with  a pound  of 
bay  salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  saltpetre,  and  half 
a pound  of  coarse  sugar ; let  it  remain  six  weeks 
in  this  pickle,  observing  to  turn  it  every  day  ; then 
dry  it. 

Mutton-hams. 

Cut  a leg  of  mutton  like  a ham,  and  salt  it  with 
one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  a pound  of  coarse  sugar. 
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and  the  same  quantity  of  common  salt,  turn  and  rub 
it  for  fourteen  days  ; then  roll  it  in  saw-dust,  and 
smoke  it.  Mutton-ham  should  never  be  boiled,  but 
eaten  in  rashers. 

Minced  veal. 

Cut  your  veal  extremely  fine,  add  to  it  some 
nutmeg,  finely  shred  lemon-peel,  and  salt,  pour 
over  these  ingredients  a few  spoonsful  of  water; 
let  the  whole  simmer,  but  not  boil,  then  thicken 
with  butter  rubbed  in  flour.  Serve  with  sippets 
and  lemon. 

To  pot  veal. 

Take  a pound  of  the  fillet  when  cold,  season  with 
mace,  cloves,  and  pepper-corns,  lay  it  in  a pan  that 
will  just  hold  it,  fill  it  with  water,  and  let  it  bake 
three  hours ; after  which  pound  it  in  a mortar,  with 
a little  salt,  and  gradually  add  the  liquor  in  which 
it  was  baked,  if  for  immediate  use;  but  if  to  be 
preserved,  omit  the  gravy,  and  supply  its  place 
with  a little  melted  butter.  When  done,  cover  it 
with  clarified  butter. 

Teal  cutlets  fried. 

Take  your  slices  of  veal,  beat  them,  and  wet 
them  with  eggs,  then  make  a seasoning  of  bread- 
crumbs, parsley,  thyme,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt, 
into  which  dip  them,  then  fry  them  in  butter  nicely 
brown.  They  eat  exceedingly  well  without  herbs. 

Scollops  of  cold  veal  or  chicken. 

Chop  your  meat  small,  add  some  nutmeg,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  cream,  set  the  whole  over  a fire 
for  ten  minutes ; then  lay  it  in  scallop-shells,  and 
rub  them  with  bread  crumbs,  over  which,  put  some 
small  pieces  of  butter,  and  brown  them  before  u 
e-ood  fire. 
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1 " 1 
Veal  sausagrs. 

Take  one  pound  of  lean  veal,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  fat  bacon,  with  sage,  salt,  pepper,  and 
four  anchovies,  chop  the  whole  well,  and  then 
pound  it  in  a mortar ; when  used,  roll  and  fry  it. 
Serve  with  fried  sippets. 

To  roast  calf’s  head. 

Wash  the  head  very  clean,  take  out  the  brains, 
and  dry  w'ell  with  a cloth.  Make  a seasoning  of 
beaten  mace,  white  pepper  and  salt,  some  bacon 
cut  very  small,  and  some  grated  bread.  Strew  this 
over  it,  roll  it  up,  and  skewer  it  with  a small  skewer, 
and  tie  it  with  tape.  Roast  and  baste  it  with  butter  : 
make  a rich  veal-gravy,  thickened  with  butter  rolled 
in  flour. 


To  boil  calf’s  head. 

Wash  it  very  clean,  soak  it  in  water  for  two 
hours  ; boil  it  white  in  a cloth ; and  boil  the  brains 
in  another  cloth,  with  a very  little  parsley,  and  a 
leaf  or  two  of  sage.  When  they  are  boiled,  chop 
them  small,  and  warm  them  in  a saucepan,  with  a 
bit  of  butter,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Lay  the 
tongue,  boiled  and  peeled  in  the  middle  of  a small 
dish,  and  the  brains  round  it ; have,  in  another 
dish,  bacon  or  pickled  pork ; greens  or  carrots  in 
another. 

To  hash  calf's  head. 

If  any  head  is  left,  it  will  make  an  excellent  hash 
the  next  day.  For  which  purpose  brown  some 
butter,  flour,  and  sliced  onion,  and  throw  in  your 
meat  sliced,  with  some  strong  gravy ; give  it  one 
boil,  skim  it  carefully,  and  then  let  it  simmer  till 
sufficiently  tender:  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
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Cayenne,  and  herbs,  according  to  taste.  Garnish 
with  force-meat  balls. 

Mock  turtle. 

Cut  a calf ’s-head,  with  the  skin  on,  in  halves, 
clean  it  well,  parboil  it,  and  cut  all  the  meat  in 
small  square  pieces ; then  break  the  bones,  and 
boil  them  in  some  beef-broth  : fry  some  shalots  in 
butter,  and  add  enough  of  flour  to  thicken  the 
gravy,  stir  this  into  the  browning,  and  give  it  a 
boil,  taking  off  the  scum  ; then  add  a pint  of 
Madeira,  and  let  the  whole  simmer,  till  the  meat  is 
perfectly  tender ; when  nearly  enough,  throw  in 
some  chives,  parsley,  basil,  salt,  Cayenne  pepper, 
one  spoonful  of  soy,  and  three  of  mushroom  ket- 
chup ; then  squeeze  a little  lemon-juice  into  the 
tureen,  pour  your  soup  on  it,  and  serve  with  force- 
meat-balls. 

Mock  turtle,  without  calf’s  head. 

Take  three  cow-heels,  and  having  cut  them  in 
pieces,  stew  till  tender  in  four  quarts  of  second 
stock : add  five  anchovies,  a piece  of  butter,  salt, 
Cayenne,  mace,  cloves,  shred  lemon-peel,  three 
leeks,  parsley,  and  lemon-thyme,  all  finely  shred : 
stew  gently  for  two  hours  : cut  two  pounds  of  lean 
veal  into  small  pieces,  fry  in  butter  of  a light 
brown , and  add  to  the  above,  with  a pint  of  Ma- 
deira, four  spoonsful  of  ketchup,  and  stew  another 
hour : have  ready  some  force-meat  balls  and  egg- 
balls,  which  add  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  serving, 
and  immediately  before  put  into  the  tureen,  add  the 
juice  of  two  lemons. 

Sweetbreads. 

Parboil  them,  and  stew  them  with  white  gravy, 
and  add  salt,  pepper,  floured  butter,  and  creaxn- 
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01  they  may  be  done  in  brown  sauce,  and  seasoned 
to  fancy,  or  they  may  be  parboiled,  and  then  dip- 
ped in  egg  and  crumbs,  and  fried. 

To  fry  calf  s liver  and  bacon. 

Fry  the  bacon  and  parsley  first,  then  put  in  the 
liver.  The  liver  should  be  soaked  in  water  half 
an  hour,  then  cut  in  slices,  and  dried  well  with  a 
cloth,  and  fioured.  After  it  is  done,  mix  a little 
flour  in  a tea-cup  of  water,  with  a small  piece  of 
butter  and  a little  salt  j pour  it  into  the  pan,  and 
stir  it  well  5 when  boiled,  pour  it  over  the  liver  and 
bacon,  and  serve  it  up.  ^ 

Calf's  heart  roasted. 

Having  made  a force-meat  of  grated  bread,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  suet  chopped  small,  a 
little  parsley,  sweet  marjoram  and  lemon-peel, 
mixed  up  with  a little  white  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg, 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fill  the  heart  with  it,  and 
lay  a veal  caul  over  the  stuffing,  or  a sheet  of  writ- 
ing-paper, to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  keep  turning 
it  till  it  is  thoroughly  roasted.  Serve  with  good 
gravy  under  it. 

N.  B.  A bullock’s  heart  is  done  in  the  same 
manner. 

Kidney 

May  be  either  broiled  or  roasted,  or  chopped 
into  small  pieces,  with  some  of  the  fat,  seasoned 
with  pepper,  suet,  and  onion,  then  roll  it  into 
small  balls  with  an  egg,  and  fry  it. 

To  roast  a leg  of  pork. 

Take  a small  one,  and  slit  the  knuckle ; fill  the 
opening  with  sage,  onion,  crumbs  of  bread,  pepper 
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and  salt.  When  half  done,  score  the  outer  skin 
with  a sharp  knife.  Serve  with  apple  sauce. 

To  boil  a leg  of  pork. 

Lay  a leg  which  has  been  ten  days  in  salt,  half  an 
hour  in  cold  water ; then  put  it  on  the  fire j allow 
fifteen  minutes  for  every  pound,  and  thirty  over 
from  the  time  that  it  boils  up : take  the  scum  off 
frequently.  Observe,  to  have  your  meat  look  well, 
it  should  be  boiled  in  a cloth  ; when  enough,  serve 
with  pease  pudding. 

Pickled  pork. 

Having  washed  your  pork,  and  scraped  it  clean, 
let  it  lie  half  an  hour  in  cold  water,  put  it  in  when 
the  water  is  cold,  and  let  it  boil  till  the  rind  be 
tender. 


Spring  of  pork. 

Extract  the  bones,  strew  salt,  pepper,  and  dried 
sage,  over  the  inside,  then  flour  it,  roll  the  pork 
tight,  secure  it  by  tying,  roast  it,  and  baste  with 
butter : it  will  be  enough  in  two  hours  and  a 
quarter. 

Rolled  neck  of  pork. 

Extract  the  bones,  put  chopped  sage,  bread- 
crumbs, pepper,  salt,  and  a little  allspice  over  the 
inside ; then  roll  the  whole  extremely  tight,  tie  it 
securely,  and  roast  it  at  some  distance  from  the  fire. 

Spare  rib. 

Baste  with  butter  and  flour,  sprinkle  with  dry 
broken  sage,  and  serve  with  apple  sauce. 

Pork  grislcin. 

Cover  it  with  cold  water,  and  give  it  one  boil  up, 
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then  take  it  immediately  out,  and  lay  it  in  a Dutch- 
oven,  having  previously  rubbed  it  with  butter  and 
flour  : a few  minutes  will  do  it. 

Pork  steaks. 

Cut  them  of  a proper  thickness,  pepper,  salt,  and 
broil  them,  observing  to  turn  them  frequently ; 
when  nearly  enough,  add  a little  salt,  and  rub  them 
with  butter  : serve  them  hot  and  hot. 

Sausages. 

Chop  fat  and  lean  pork,  or  beef,  well  together, 
season  with  sage,  pepper,  salt,  allspice,  and  nutmeg; 
then  lay  it  in  a pan,  tie  it  well  down,  and  keep  it 
for  use,  for  which  purpose  roll  it,  dust  it  with 
flour,  and  fry  it  nicely  brown  : or  it  may  be  stuffed 
in  well-cleaned  hog's  guts,  in  which  case  you  must 
add  to  the  meat  a fourth  part  of  bread-crumbs 
soaked  in  water.  When  dressed,  observe  to  prick 
them  with  a fork,  otherwise  they  w-ill  burst. 

Oxford  sausages. 

Take  of  veal  and  pork,  cleared  from  the  skin  and 
sinews,  two  pounds  each,  and  one  pound  of  beef 
auet,  mince  and  mix  them  well,  to  which  add  the 
soaked  crumb  of  a penny  roll,  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  dried  sage. 

To  roast  a pig. 

Take  one  about  six  weeks  old,  stuff  the  belly 
with  salt,  pepper,  sage,  and  bread  crumb's,  then 
sew  it  up ; place  it  before  a smart  fire ; when 
perfectly  dry,  tie  up  a piece  of  butter  in  a clean 
cloth,  and  rub  the  pig  all  over  with  it,  then  dredge 
as  much  flour  as  will  lie  on  it,  and  meddle  no  more 
with  it  till  enough ; then  take  a knife  and  scrape 
all  the  flour  off,  and  rub  it  again  with  the  buttered 
cloth;  cut  off  the  head,  extract  the  brains,  and 
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mix  them  with  the  gravy  that  comes  from  the  pig  : 
put  this  into  the  dish,  and  serve  with  melted  butter  : 
garnish  with  the  ears  and  two  jaws. 

Pettitoes. 

Take  a small  quantity  of  water,  in  which  boil 
tl  +.  pettitoes  with  the  liver  and  heart,  then  mince 
the  meat ; split  the  feet,  and  simmer  the  whole  till 
the  feet  are  perfectly  tender,  thicken  with  butter 
and  flour,  aud  a little  cream,  and  season  with  salt 
and  pepper  : serve  with  sippets. 

To  roast  a ps-ker's  head. 

Take  your  head,  and  stuff  with  sage  and  bread, 
sew  it  well  up,  then  roast  it  in  a hanging  jack  as  a 
pig,  and  serve  it  up  with  the  same  sauce. 

Boiled  pig's  cheek. 

When  sufficiently  salt,  (which  generally  is  the 
case  in  ten  days,)  wash  it  well,  and  let  it  simmer 
till  perfectly  tender  : serve  with  peas  -pudding. 

Pig's  haslet. 

Take  some  liver,  sweetbreads,  and  fat  and  lean 
pork,  wash  the  whole  and  dry  it  j season  with  sage, 
minced  onion,  salt,  and  pepper ; lay  the  whole  in  a 
caul,  and  sew  it  well  up,  roast  it  by  a string,  and 
when  done  enough,  serve  with  Port  wine  and 
water,  boiled  gently  up  with  some  mustard. 

Black  puddmgs. 

Stir  three  pints  of  blood  with  salt  till  cold  ; boil  a 
quart  of  half-grits  in  as  much  water  as  will  swell  them, 
then  drain  them,  and  add  the  blood,  twelve  ounces 
of  suet,  with  some  powdered  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves, 
and  allspice,  a pound  of  the  hog's  leaf  cut  small, 
some  finely  minced  parsley,  sage,  thyme,  and  mar- 
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joram,  half  a pound  of  bread  crumbs  scalded  : sea- 
son with  pepper  and  salt,  mix  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther, and  then  having  some  well- cleaned  guts,  till 
them  with  the  above  ingredients,  tie  them  in  links, 
and  boil  them,  (during  which  operation  they  must 
be  pricked,  to  prevent  their  bursting)  then  cover 
them  with  a cloth  till  cold. 

Hog's  lard. 

Should  be  carefully  melted,  and  run  either  into 
very  small  jars,  or  bladders,  and  carefully  stopped, 
as  the  entrance  of  the  air  will  soon  spoil  the  lard. 

Leg  of  mutton 

Should  be  slowly  boiled,  like  a leg  of  lamb,  in  a 
white  cloth  and  when  done,  served  up  with  caper 
sauce,  and  meshed  turnips  in  one  dish,  and  carrots 
in  another ; garnish  with  pieces  of  carrot  or  turnip 
prettily  shaped.  Or,  you  may  roast  it,  and  serve 
with  currant  jelly,  or  onion  sauce.  A shoulder  is 
dressed  the  same,  but  never  boiled. 

Haunch  of  mutton. 

Keep  it  sweet  as  long  as  possible  : when  you  de- 
sign to  dress  it,  wash  it  well,  fold  the  haunch  in 
some  strong  paper,  and  set  it  at  some  distance  from 
the  lire,  remove  the  paper  about  half  an  hour  before 
serving,  bring  it  nearer  the  fire,  and  baste  it  con- 
stantly, observing  to  froth  it  up  as  venison ; serve 
with  currant-jelly  sauce. 

Neck  of  mutton 

Is  a useful,  but  not  an  advantageous  joint.  The 
best  end  maybe  boiled,  and  served  with  meshed 
turnips ; or  roasted,  or  dressed  in  steaks,  or  made 
into  pies,  or  harrico. 

The  scrag  end  will  make  excellent  broth,  to  which 
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a little  milk  makes  a great  improvement.  If  the 
neck  is  too  fat,  cut  off  some  of  it,  and  being  chopped 
line,  it  will  make  an  excellent  pudding. 

Roast  saddle  of  mutton. 

Let  it  hang  some  days,  lift  the  skin,  and  skewer 
it  on  gain ; twenty  minutes  before  serving,  take  it 
quite  off,  sprinkle  with  salt,  baste  it,  and  dredge  it 
well  with  flour.  It  should  never  be  too  large. 

Hashed  mutton. 

Slice  your  cold  meat,  lay  it  in  a stew-pan  with 
some  boiled  onion,  a gill  of  water,  and  a pint  of 
gravy,  add  a spoonful  of  ketchup,  two  cloves,  and 
a little  salt  and  pepper  j let  the  whole  simmer,  but 
not  boil ; serve  it  with  pickles,  button  mushrooms, 
and  sippets. 

Breast  of  mutton. 

Take  off  some  of  the  fat,  roast  the  meat,  and 
serve  with  stewed  cucumbers. 

Loin  of  mutton. 

May  be  roasted,  same  as  the  saddle,  or  it  may  be 
made  into  broth,  or  cut  into  chops,  or  made  into 
pies. 

Mutton,  or  lamb  chops. 

Should  be  taken  from  the  loin,  and  broiled  over 
a very  clear  fire,  turned  often,  and  seasoned  when 
half  done,  with  pepper  and  salt ; when  enough,  lay 
them  in  a dish,  rub  a bit  of  butter  on  each,  and 
serve  them  hot  and  hot.  Pickles  should  be  always 
sent  to  table  wTith  them. 

Mutton  steaks  maintenon. 

lake  good  steaks,  half  fry  them,  and  stew  them. 
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while  hot,  with  crumbs,  herbs,  and  seasoning,  then 
put  them  in  paper,  and  finish  on  the  gridiron  : ob- 
serve to  butter  the  paper. 

Grass  lamb. 

So  many  pounds  as  the  joint  weighs,  so  many 
quarters  of  an  hour  it  must  boil.  Serve  it  up  with 
spinach,  carrots,  cabbage,  and  brocoli. 

Leg  of  lamb 

Should  be  boiled  in  a cloth  as  white  as  possible 
or  it  may  be  roasted  : it  will  take  near  an  hour. 

Loin  of  lamb 

May  be  either  cut  into  steaks,  or  roasted. 

A fore-quarter  of  lamb. 

Lamb  requires  to  be  well  roasted.  A small  fore- 
quarter will  take  an  hour  and  a half.  For  sauce, 
mint  sauce,  with  salad,  brocoli,  potatoes,  celery 
raw  or  stewed ; or  for  a fore-quarter  of  house- 
lamb,  cut  off  the  shoulder,  pepper  and  salt  the  ribs, 
and  squeeze  a Seville  orange  over  it. 

Lamb  steaks  fried, 

Should  be  of  a very  beautiful  brown.  When 
served,  throw  over  some  fried  crumbs,  and  a little 
crimped  parsley  : serve  with  sauce  robart. 

Lamb  cutlets,  with  spinach. 

Stew  your  spinach,  and  lay  it  in  the  dish,  then, 
having  fried  some  steaks  from  the  loin  nicely  brown, 
lay  them  round  it. 

Lamb’s  head  and  hinge . 

Soak  it  for  some  time  in  cold  "water  ; boil  the 
head  separately  till  quite  tender,  then,  after  you 
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have  three  parts  boiled  the  liver  and  lights,  mince 
them  small,  and  stew  them  in  a little  of  the  water 
in  which  they  were  boiled,  season  it  to  ytrnr  palate, 
and  thicken  with  floured  butter : serve  the  head 
with  the  mince  round  it. 

Lamb's  fry. 

Fry  it  of  a fine  brown,  and  6erve  with  fried 
parsley. 

Lamb's  sweetbread. 

Lay  them  for  a short  time  in  cold  water,  then 
put  them  in  a stew-pan  with  half  a pint  of  broth, 
some  mace,  onions,  pepper,  and  salt,  add  a bit  of 
buttered  flour,  and  let  the  whole  stew  about  forty 
minutes,  then  put  in  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  some 
parsley,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  half  a pint  of 
cream  ; after  the  cream  and  eggs  are  put  in,  it  must 
be  constantly  stirred,  but  not  suffered  to  boil, 
which  would  curdle  it ; you  may  also  add  some 
young  French-beans,  or  pease,  or  asparagus  tops, 
previously  boiled.  The  sweetbreads  ought  to  be 
blanched. 


DIRECTIONS  CONCERNING  POULTRY 
AND  GAME. 

# 


REMARKS. 

To  dress  wild  fowl,  a clear  fire  is  requisite,  before 
which  they  should  be  done  of  a fine  brown  colour, 
but  not  too  much,  for  if  the  gravy  runs  out,  it  will 
destroy  their  flavour.  Great  care  should  be  paid 
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to  the  picking  of  poultry,  which  should  then  be 
nicely  singed  with  writing  paper.  Tame  fowls  re- 
quire more  roasting,  as  they  are  a long  time  before 
they  get  thoroughly  heated.  They  should  be  often 
basted,  in  order  to  keep  up  a strong  froth,  as 
it  makes  them  of  a finer  colour,  and  rise  better. 
Ducks  and  geese  should  be  roasted  before  a good 
fire,  and  turned  quickly.  Hares  and  rabbits  re- 
quire time  and  care,  to  see  the  ends  are  roasted 
enough.  In  order  to  prevent  their  appearing 
bloody  at  the  neck  when  they  are  cut  up,  cut  the 
neck-skin,  when  they  are  half  roasted,  and  let  out 
the  blood.  All  sorts  should  be  continually  basted 
with  fresh  butter,  which  will  give  them  a good  co- 
lour, and  make  them  frothy.  A full-grown  fowl 
will  take  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  a middling 
one,  thirty  minutes,  and  a chicken  twenty  minutes. 
Wild  ducks  a quarter  of  an  hour,  a goose  one 
hour,  pheasants  twenty  minutes,  a stuffed  turkey 
one  hour  and  a half,  turkey  poults  twenty-four 
minutes,  partridges  half  an  hour,  and  a hare  one 
hour,  &c.  But  in  all  cases,  you  must  be  guided  in 
time  by  the  manner  your  family  approve  of  them,  as 
some  persons  eat  game  scarcely  warmed,  and 
others  as  well  done  as  tame  fowls.  „ 

To  roast  a hare. 

Take  of  bread-crumbs  and  shred  suet  equal 
quantities,  some  chopped  parsley  and  thyme,  salt, 
pepper  and  nutmeg,  two  eggs,  two  spoonsfull  of 
port  wine,  and  a little  lemon-peel.  Mix  these  in- 
gredients well  together,  and  sew  them  up  in  the 
hare’s  belly  ; place  it  before  a slow  fire,  baste  with 
milk  till  it  becomes  very  thick,  then  make  your  fire 
brisk,  and  baste  with  butter.  Serve  with  currant 
jelly.  N.  B.  If  not  convenient  the  wine  may  be 
left  out  of  the  stuffing. 
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To  roast  rabbits. 

Baste  them  with  good  butter,  and  dredge  with 
flour ; they  will  require  from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes, 
according  to  size;  boil  the  liver  with  some  parsley, 
chop  it  fine,  and  mix  it  with  melted  butter,  which 
pour  over  the  rabbit  when  dished.  Save  a few 
slices  of  the  liver  for  garnishing. 

Rabbits  roasted  harefashion. 

Lard  your  rabbit  with  bacon,  and  roast  in  the 
manner  of  a hare.  If  you  lard  it,  you  must  make 
gravy  sauce ; but,  if  it  be  not  larded,  white  sauce 
will  be  most  proper. — See  Sauces. 

To  roast  a green  goose. 

Put  a large  lump  of  butter  into  the  goose,  spit  it 
and  lay  it  down  to  the  fire.  Singe  it,  dredge  it 
with  flour,  and  baste  it  well  with  butter.  If  the 
goose  be  a large  one,  it  must  be  kept  to  the  fire 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  ; and  when  you  think  it 
is  enough,  dredge  it  with  flour,  baste  it  till  a fine 
froth  rises  on  it,  and  the  goose  be  of  a nice  brown. 
Same  sauce  as  directed  for  green  goose. 

To  roast  a stubble  goose. 

Mix  some  sage,  onion,  pepper,  salt,  and  butter, 
together,  and  lay  it  in  the  belly  of  the  goose,  then 
spit  it,  dredge  with  flour,  and  baste  with  butter  ; 
when  enough,  take  it  up  and  pour  a little  water 
through  it.  Serve  with  apple-sauce. 

To  boil  turkey. 

Take  herbs,  nutmeg,  salt,  pepper,  bread,  two 
anchovies,  a little  lemon-peel,  a small  bit  of  butter, 
some  suet,  and  an  egg,  mix  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther. and  stuff  it  in  the  crop,  sew  it  up,  and  boil 
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the  turkey  in  a flannel  cloth,  which  will  cause  it  to 
look  white.  Serve  with  oyster  sauce,  enriched 
with  cream,  and  a little  soy. 

Roast  turkey. 

Twist  the  head  under  the  wing  ; stuff  with  sau- 
sage-meat, lay  a small  strip  of  paper  on  the  breast- 
bone to  prevent  it  from  scorching,  baste  with  but- 
ter, and  froth  it  well  up.  Serve  with  gravy  in  the 
dish,  and  bread-sauce  in  a tureen. 

Observe,  that  the  sinews  of  the  leg  should  inva- 
riably be  drawn  out,  whether  roasted  or  boiled. 
A few  bread  crumbs  and  a well  beaten  egg,  is  a 
considerable  improvement  to  the  sausage  meat. 

To  boilfoivls  or  chickens 

For  this  purpose,  never  choose  black-legged  ones, 
pick,  singe,  and  wash  them  well,  then  lay  them 
in  boiling  water,  after  having  floured  them.  Serve 
with  melted  butter  and  parsky.  Ham  should 
always  be  boiled  to  eat  with  boiled  fowls. 

To  roast  pigeons. 

Mix  some  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  chopped 
parsley,  well  together  ; lay  these  ingredients  in  the 
bellies  of  the  pigeons,  observing  to  tie  the  neck 
end  tight,  then  roast  them  with  a string  fastened 
to  their  legs  and  rumps,  turn  them  constantly,  and 
baste  with  butter  ; when  enough,  lay  them  in  your 
dish,  and  they  will  abound  w ith  gravy. 

To  roast  larks. 

Pick  and  clean  them  carefully,  then  place  them 
on  a bird-spit,  and  roast  them  ; when  enough,  lay 
them  in  your  dish,  and  throw  fried  bread  crumbs 
over  them. 

N 
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, To  roast  chickens. 

Pluck  your  chickens  very  carefully,  draw  them, 
and  cut  off  their  claws  only,  and  truss  them.  Put 
them  down  to  a good  fire,  singe,  dust,  and  baste 
them  with  butter.  A quarter  of  an  hour  will  roast 
them ; and  when  they  are  enough,  froth  them,  and 
lay  them  on  your  dish.  Serve  up  with  parsley  and 
butter,  or  white  sauce. 


Fowls. 

Having  cleansed  and  dressed  your  large  fowls, 
put  them  down  to  a good  fire,  singe,  dust,  and 
baste  them  well  with  butter.  They  must  be  near 
an  hour  at  the  fire.  Make  your  gravy  of  the  necks 
and  gizzards,  and  when  you  have  strained  it,  put 
in  a spoonful  of  browning.  Take  up  your  fowls, 
pour  some  gravy  into  a dish,  and  serve  them  up 
with  egg-sauce. 


Pheasants. 

Pheasants  and  partridges  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  Dust  them  with  flour,  and  baste 
them  often  with  fresh  butter,  keeping  them  at  a 
good  distance  from  the  fire.  A good  fire  will 
roast  them  in  h.df  an  hour.  Serve  up  with  poiv- 
rade  sauce,  and  bread  sauce. 


Fowls  Pheasant-fashion. 

If  you  should  have  but  one  pheasant,  and  want 
two  in  a dish,  take  a large  full-grown  fowl,  keep 
the  head  on,  and  truss  it  just  as  you  do  a pheasant. 
Lard  it  with  bacon,  but  do  not  lard  the  pheasant, 
and  no  body  will  know  it. 
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Broiled  fowls. 

Split  them  down  the  back,  pepper,  salt,  and  broil 
them.  Serve  with  mushroom-sauce. 

To  roast  woodcocks  and  snipes. 

Put  them  on  a bird-spit,  then  take  a slice  of 
bread,  toast  it  brown,  and  lay  it  in  a dish  under 
the  birds  j baste  with  butter,  and  let  the  trail  drop 
on  the  toast ; when  enough,  lay  the  toast  in  a dish, 
and  place  the  woodcocks  upon  it ; pour  a little  gravy 
in  the  dish,  and  send  them  to  table.  It  may  perhaps 
be  necessary  to  remark,  that  nothing  is  ever  taken 
out  of  a woodcock  or  snipe. 

To  stew  a duck. 

When  perfectly  clean,  put  it  in  a stew-pan  with 
strong  beef-gravy,  a gill  of  port-wine,  some  whole 
pepper,  one  onion,  two  anchovies,  and  some  lemon- 
peel  j when  enough,  thicken  the  gravy  with  but- 
tered flour,  and  serve  it  up. 

To  fricasee  chickens  or  rabbits  white. 

Piece  them,  wash  the  blood  off,  and  fry  them 
on  a slow  fire,  then  lay  them  in  your  stew-pan  with 
some  strong  white  gravy,  season,  and  toss  them 
up,  and  when  nearly  enough,  add  a pint  of  milk  j 
thicken  with  floured  butter,  and  serve  them  up. 

To  boil  rabbits. 

Boil  your  rabbit  slowly  in  plenty  of  water,  and 
skim  it  frequently : it  will  be  enough  in  forty  mi- 
nutes : lay  your  rabbit  in  a dish,  and  bury  it  in 
onion  sauce,  in  which  manner  serve  it,  previously 
dividing  the  head,  and  laying  one  half  on  each  side 
of  the  dish. 
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To  force  fowl* 

This  is  done  by  stuffing  any  part  with  force-meat, 
which  is  generally  put  just  between  the  skin  and 
the  flesh. 

To  pull  chickens. 

Skin  and  pull  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  a cold 
fowl,  dredge  the  pieces  with  flour,  and  fry  them  of 
a fine  brown  colour  in  fresh  butter;  then  having 
drained  off  the  butter,  let  the  flesh  simmer  in  good 
gravy,  season  agreeable  to  fancy,  and  thicken  with 
floured  butter. 

Chicken  currie. 

Skin  and  cut  up  a fowl,  make  a mixture  of  two 
ounces  of  flour  and  half  an  ounce  of  currie-powder, 
in  which  roll  each  piece  ; slice  two  large  onions, 
and  fry  them  in  butter  of  a fine  light  brown  colour  j 
then  add  the  meat,  and  let  it  fry  till  it  begins  to 
turn  brown,  when  the  whole  must  be  laid  in  a stew- 
pan  with  just  enough  boiling  water  to  cover  it ; let 
the  whole  simmer  two  hours,  and  serve  with  boiled 
rice. 

Veal  and  rabbits  make  an  equally  good  currie. 

Ducks  roasted. 

Stuff  your  ducks  with  sage  and  onions,  a few 
bread  crumbs,  a piece  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper, 
when  enough,  serve  with  rich  gravy  and  mustard. 

When  any  is  left  cold,  it  may  be  hashed  by  warm- 
ing it  in  rich  gravy. 


To  boil  ducks. 

When  you  have  scalded  and  drawn  your  ducks 
let  them  remain  a few  minutes  in  warm  water,  then 
take  them  out,  put  them  into  an  earthen  pan,  and 
pour  a pinr  of  boiling  milk  over  them.  Let  them 
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lie  in  it  two  or  three  hours,  and  when  you  take 
them  out,  dredge  them  well  with  flour ; put  them 
into  cold  water,  and  cover  them  up.  Having  boiled 
slowly  about  twenty  minutes,  take  them  out,  and 
smother  them  with  onion-sauce. 

To  roast  goose. 

When  carefully  picked,  singed,  washed,  and 
dried,  stuff  in  the  same  manner  as  duck,  after  which, 
secure  it  at  the  neck  and  rump,  and  then  roast ; — to 
prevent  scorching,  pin  a sheet  of  white  paper  over 
the  breast,  baste  it  well,  and  when  enough,  serve 
with  rich  gravy  and  apple-sauce. 

To  stew  giblets. 

See  giblet  pie — page  143. 

To  boil  pheasants  and  partridges. 

Boil  them  quick  in  a good  deal  of  water,  and 
fifteen  minutes  will  be  sufficient.  For  sauce,  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  cream,  and  a piece  of  fresh  butter 
ns  large  as  a walnut ; stir  it  one  way  till  it  be 
melted,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish.  G.arnish  with 
lemon. 


Grouse. 

Roast  as  fowls,  observing  to  twist  the  head  under 
the  wing.  They  should  be  rather  under-done,  ami 
served  with  rich  gravy  and  bread  sauce. 

To  pot  birds. 

"When  carefully  cleaned,  season  well  with  mace, 
white-pepper,  salt,  and  allspice  finely  powdered ; 
then  lay  them,  breast  downwards,  in  a pan,  and 
pack  them  as  close  as  possible  ; put  plenty  of  butter 
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on  them,  cover  the  pan  with  a coarse  paste,  and 
bake.  When  cold,  cut  them  properly  up,  lay  the 
pieces  into  pots,  and  cover  with  clarified  butter. 

Wild  ducks,  widgeon,  teal,  8fc. 

Should  be  taken  up  with  the  gravy  in,  sprinkle  a 
little  salt  over  them  before  they  are  taken  up,  and 
pour  some  strong  gravy  over  them.  Serve  with 
shalot  sauce. 

Observe,  that  wild  fowl  eat  better  without  stuff- 
ing, and  that  they  require  much  less  dressing  than 
tame ; and  that  their  fishy  taste  may  be  taken  off 
by  basting  them  for  about  ten  minutes  with  salt 
and  water. 


To  dress  plovers. 

Roast  the  green  ones  without  drawing,  and  serve 
on  a toast  as  woodcocks.  Gray  plovers  may  be 
either  roasted  or  stewed. 

To  roast  ortolans. 

Carefully  pick  and  singe,  but  not  draw  them, 
roast  on  a bird-spit,  and  cover  them  with  bread- 
crumbs. 


Guinea  and  pea-fowl. 

Dress  as  pheasants. 

To  jug  hare. 

Clean,  skin,  and  cut  it  up,  then  season  with  all- 
spice, mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg;  lay  it  in 
a jar  with  some  sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  and  some 
coarse  beef,  tie  the  jar  securely  down,  and  stand 
it  in  a saucepan  of  water,  up  to'  the  neck ; let  the 
water  boil  four  or  five  hours,  when  enough,  thicken 
with  flour  and  butter,  and  add  a gill  of  port  wine. 
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Stuffing  for  turkeys,  hares,  rabbits,  &c. 

Chop  very  fine,  beef  suet,  parsley,  thyme,  escha- 
lots, a very  small  quantity  of  marjoram,  savory, 
basil,  and  lemon- peel,  with  grated  nutmeg,  two 
eggs  (or  milk),  pepper,  salt,  and  an  anchovy  ; 
mix  all  together  with  grated  bread. 


SAVOURY  PIES. 


REMARKS. 

Savoury  pies  require  considerable  care,  particu- 
larly in  respect  to  seasoning,  which  must  be  always 
done  without  any  fixed  rules,  agreeable  to  the  taste 
of  the  maker.  When  intended  to  eat  cold,  the  use 
of  suet  must  be  avoided.  Force-meat  is  a wonderful 
improvement  to  all  meat  pies. 

Crust  for  meat  pies. 

Take  half  a quartern  of  fine  flour,  one  pound  of 
butter,  and  two  eggs,  mix  it  into  a paste  with  warm 
water,  and  work  it  to  a good  consistency. 

Eel  pie. 

Cut  the  eels  in  pieces,  each  about  three  inches 
long,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  lay  the  whole 
in  a dish  with  a few  bits  of  Ibutter,  and  cover  with 
good  paste. 

Mackarel  pic. 

Mackarel  will  make  a good  pie,  done  in  the 
same  manner,  and  seasoned  well : serve  with  oyster- 

sauce. 
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Cod  pie. 

Salt  a piece  of  cod  twelve  hours,  then  wash  and 
season  it  well,  and  lay  it  in  your  dish  with  a little 
butter,  and  a gill  of  strong  broth  ; cover  it,  and 
when  baked,  add  some  cream,  floured  butter,  and, 
if  convenient,  a few  oysters. 

Shrimp  pie. 

Take  a sufficient  quantity  of  picked  shrimps,  and 
season  them  with  mace,  and  four  cloves,  to  which 
add  four  minced  anchovies,  put  some  butter  in  the 
dish,  both  over  and  under  the  shrimps,  then  add  a 
gill  of  white  wine  The  crust  should  be  thin,  and 
the  pie  will  be  enough,  when  that  is  done. 

Beefsteak  pie. 

Beat  your  steaks  well,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  add  two  table  spoonsful  of  ketchup,  put  a little 
water  in  the  dish,  line  the  edges  with  puff  paste, 
and  cover  the  whole  with  a good  crust. 

Veal  pie. 

Take  the  scrag-end  of  a neck,  season  it  with 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  mace  j cover  with  a good 
crust,  and  when  baked,  pour  in  some  strong  gravy. 
A few  slices  of  lean  ham  baked  in  this  pie,  will  be 
a material  improvement. 

Veal  olive  pie. 

Cut  some  thin  long  collops,  beat,  and  season  them 
highly  with  some  Cayenne,  and  finely  shred  shalot, 
roll  them  tight  over  a layer  of  force-meat,  and  fas- 
ten them  with  small  skewers  ; lay  them  round  and 
round  the  dish,  observing  to  make  the  middle  the 
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highest  ; fill  it  nearly  with  water,  and  cover  with 
good  crust;  when  enough,  serve  with  cream,  gravy, 
and  flour  added  to  it. 

Mutton  pie. 

Cut  steaks  from  a loin  of  mutton,  beat  them  and 
remove  some  of  the  fat,  season  it  well,  and  put  a 
little  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  cover  the 
whole  with  a pretty  thick  paste,  and  bake  it. 

Squab  pie. 

Slice  some  onions  and  pippins,  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  with  them,  strew  some  sugar  over, 
and  lay  upon  them  some  mutton  chops,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt,  then  another  large  pippin, 
and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full ; pour  in  about  a pint 
of  water,  and  cover  with  good  paste. 

A breast  of  veal  pie. 

Cut  a breast  of  veal  into  pieces,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  lay  it  in  the  dish,  and  place  upon 
the  top  of  it  the  yolks  of  six  hard  boiled  eggs, 
then  nearly  fill  the  dish  with  water,  and  cover  with 
a good  crust.  This  pie  will  require  to* be  well 
baked. 

Calf's-head.  pie. 

Boil  a calfs  head  about  three  parts,  extract  the 
bones,  and  slice  the  meat,  season  with  mace,  nut- 
meg, pepper,  and  salt,  add  some  oysters,  mush- 
rooms, and  force-meat  balls,  with  a few  bits  of 
batter,  then  pour  in  a mixture  of  Port-wine,  gravy, 
anchovies,  and  sweet  herbs,  previously  boiled  up 
and  thickened  with  floured  butter : cover  it  with 
paste,  and  bake  it. 
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Lamb-stone  pie. 

Blanch  and  slice  your  lamb  stones  and  some 
sweetbreads,  season  with  pepper  and  salt  j put 
some  sliced  artichoke  bottoms  in  the  dish  on  some 
butter,  on  which  lay  the  meat ; add  some  rich  gra- 
vy, and  close  it  down. 


Pork  pie. 

Steak  a loin  of  pork,  skin  and  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  and -nutmeg,  lay  them  in  your  dish,  and 
pour  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  ; cover  the  whole 
with  a good  crust,  and  bake  it  well.  Apple-sauce 
is  very  excellent  with  this  pie. 

Venison  Pasty. 

Cut  your  meat  to  pieces,  and  lay  it  with  fat  be- 
tween, put  some  pepper  and  salt  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  and  some  butter,  then  pack  the  meat 
nicely  in.  The  venison  bones  should  be  boiled 
^ with  some  line  old  mutton ; put  half  a pint  of  this 
gravy  cold  into  the  dish,  and  cover  as  well  as  line 
the  sides  with  a thick  crust,  but  put  no  crust  under 
the  meat.  When  the  pastry  is  baked,  put  the  re- 
mainder of  the  gravy  in  by  means  of  a funnel,  and 
shake  the  dish  that  it  may  be  mixed.  Bake  it  four 
hours  in  a slow  oven,  and  when  you  make  your 
pastry,  if  you  are  short  of  fat,  it  may  be  supplied 
by  some  from  a fine  well-hung  loin  of  mutton, 
steeped  twenty-four  hours  in  equal  parts  of  rape- 
vinegar  and  port-wine. 


An  excellent  gravy  for  savoury  pies. 

Take  some  strong  gravy,  claret,  four  anchovies, 
an  onion  and  some  sweet  herbs,  boil  these  ingre- 
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dients  together,  and  thicken  with  floured  butter, 
when  done,  pour  it  into  your  pies,  after  they  are 
baked. 


Pigeon  pie. 

Clean  your  pigeons  very  well,  cut  off  the  pinions 
and  necks,  season  each  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
lay  a piece  of  fresh  butter  in  each  of  their  bellies  ; 
place  a good  rump  steak  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
on  which  lay  your  birds,  placing  the  necks,  pi- 
nions, livers,  gizzards,  hearts,  &c.  in  the  centre, 
cover  the  whole  with  a good  crust,  and  bake  it 
well. 

Fowl  pie. 

Cut  a fowl  in  pieces,  lay  it  in  your  dish,  season 
it,  and  add  force-meat  balls,  sliced  lemon,  four 
ounces  of  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  six  hard  eggs, 
cover  the  whole  with  a good  paste. 

Goose  pie.  v ' 

Bone  a goose,  season  it  well  with  pepper,  and 
mace,  lay  the  meat  in  your  dish,  and  place  on  the 
top  of  it  eight  ounces  of  good  fresh  butter;  cover 
with  a good  crust,  and  bake  it  in  a slow  oven. 

Observe,  there  is  no  necessity  for  boning  the 
goose,  if  inconvenient. 

Giblet  pie. 

Clean  your  giblets  well,  lay  them  in  a stew-pan, 
with  the  exception  of  the  livers,  with  a sufficiency 
of  water  to  cover  them,  add  some  whole  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  onion,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  let 
them  stew  till  quite  tender : take  your  dish,  place  a 
rump-steak  at  the  bottom  well  seasoned,  on  which 
lay  the  3tewed  giblets  and  the  livers,  divided  into 
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moderate  sized  pieces  5 then  strain  in  the  liquor  in 
which  the  giblets  were  stewed,  cover  with  good 
paste,  and  bake  the  whole  one  hour  and  a half. 

Turkey  pie. 

Bone  your  bird,  season  it  well  with  pepper  and 
salt,  fill  up  the  pie  with  capons,  cut  into  pieces,  (or 
rabbits  will  serve  equally  well,)  lay  on  some  butter, 
and  cover  it  with  a good  crust. 

Hare  pie. 

Piece  and  break  the  bones  of  your  hare,  lay  them 
in  your  dish,  and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  force 
meat  balls,  add  some  sliced  lemon,  and  hard  boiled 
yolks  of  eggs ; cover  with  a good  crust,  and  bake  it 
well.  A beef-steak  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
is  a material  improvement. 

Minced  meat. 

Take  four  pounds  of  currants,  wash,  pick,  and 
dry  them  well,  three  |>ounds  of  raisins  of  the  sun, 
which  must  be  carefully  stoned,  and  chopped  small, 
six  pounds  of  finely  shred  beef-suet,  one  pound  of 
loaf-sugar  pounded,  four  nutmegs,  two  ounces  of 
mace,  and  two  cloves  well  beaten,  eighty  pippins, 
cored,  pared,  and  minced  small;  lay  the  whole  of 
the  above  ingredients  into  a large  pan,  and  mix 
them  well  together,  adding  gradually  one  pint  of 
brandy,  and  the  same  quantity  of  orange- flower 
water  : a little  candied  lemon-peel  is  a considerable 
improvement ; when  well  mixed  tie  the  whole  down 
A stone  jars,  and  it  will  keep  good  for  four  months. 

Minced  pies. 

Should  be  made  in  small  patties,  with  an  excellent 
nuff  paste,  on  which  the  meat  should  be  laid,  and 
when  baked,  serve  with  burnt  brandy. 
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Green-goose  pie. 

Bone  your  birds,  and  singe  them  nicely,  season 
highly  with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  and  allspice,  lay 
them  in  your  dish,  and  cover  with  a good  crust. 

Potatoe  pie. 

Mesh  your  potatoes  well,  with  some  cream  and 
butter,  then  take  some  fine  rump  steaks,  and  place 
alternate  layers  in  your  dish  of  meat  and  potatoes  j 
cover  with  a good  paste. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  PUDDINGS. 


REMARKS. 

The  outside  of  puddings  have  very  frequently  a 
disagreeable  taste,  which  may  be  prevented  by  ob- 
serving that  your  cloth  is  perfectly  clean,  then  dip  it 
in  warn*  water,  and  flour  it  well. 

When  you  design  to  bake  puddings,  remember 
to  butter  the  dish  well  before  you  lay  in  your  pud- 
ding, and  the  same,  if  boiled  in  any  one.  Observe 
that  a batter-pudding  should  always  be  tied  very 
close,  a bread  pudding,  on  the  contrary,  loose. 

Puddings  should  be  put  into  boiling  water,  and 
frequently  removed  to  prevent  them  from  sticking  to 
the  pot.  The  moment  the  puddings  that  are  boiled 
in  a cloth  are  taken  from  the  pot,  they  should  be 
just  dipped  into  cold  water,  which  will  prevent  the 
cloth  from  sticking. 
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If  you  boil  in  a bason,  butter  it,  and  boil  the 
pudding  in  plenty  of  water.  Turn  it  often,  and 
when  enough,  take  it  up  in  the  bason,  and  let  it  stand 
a few  minutes  to  cool.  Then  untie  the  string, 
clap  the  cloth  round  the  bason,  lay  your  dish  over 
it,  and  turn  the  pudding  out ; then  take  off  the 
bason  and  cloth  very  carefully,  light  puddings  being 
apt  to  break.  When  you  make  batter-puddings, 
first  mix  the  flour  well  with  a little  milk,  then  put 
in  the  ingredients  by  degrees,  and  it  will  be  quite 
smooth ; but  for  a plain  batter-pudding,  the  best 
way  is  to  strain  it  through  a coarse  hair-sieve, 
that  it  may  neither  have  lumps,  nor  the  treadles  of 
the  eggs ; and  for  all  other  puddings  strain  the 
eggs  when  you  beat  them.  Bread  and  custard 
puddings  for  baking,  require  time  and  a moderate 
oven  to  raise  them  3 batter  and  rice  puddings  a quick 
oven. 

Two  .spoonsful  of  snow  will  supply  the  place  of 
one  egg,  and  be  equally  good.  Small  beer,  or  bottled 
ale,  will  also  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  yolks 
and  whites  of  eggs  should  be  each  well  beaten  in  a 
separate  bason. 

A quaking  pudding. 

Grate  a penny  loaf,  to  which  add  two  spoonsful 
of  rice  flour,  and  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  put  the 
whole  in  a quart  of  new  milk,  with  a little  nutmeg, 
and  rose  water,  tie  it  up,  boil  it  one  hour,  and  serve 
it  with  melted  butter,  white  wine,  and  sugar. 

Batter  pudding. 

Take  four  spoonsful  of  flour,  one  pint  of  new 
milk,  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
ginger,  and  salt,  mix  the  whole  together,  tie  it  in 
a cloth,  ard  boil  one  hour : serve  with  melted  butter, 
wine,  and  sugar. 
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Batter-pudding  without  eggs. 

Mix  six  spoonsful  of  flour  with  a little  milk,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  two  tea-spoonsful  of  beaten 
ginger,  and  two  of  the  tincture  of  saffron.  Mix  it 
with  near  a quart  of  milk,  and  boil  it  an  hour. 
Fruit  may  be  added. 

Boiled  plum  or  Christmas  pudding. 

Cut  a pound  of  beef-suet  extremely  fine,  to  which 
add  a pound  of  raisins  well  stoned,  half  a pound  of 
eurrants,  picked,  cleaned,  and  dried  ; some  nutmeg, 
two  spoonsful  of  brandy,  two  ounces  of  candied 
lemon-peel,  and  one  ounce  of  candied  orange-peei 
shred  fine,  six  well  beaten  eggs,  a gill  of  cream,  and 
seven  or  eight  table-spoonsful  of  flour,  mix  them 
well,  and  boil  it  four  hours;  when  done,  serve  with 
melted  butter  and  grated  sugar. 

Oxford  pudding. 

A quarter  of  a pound  of  biscuits  grated,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  currants  clean  washed  and  picked,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  suet  shred  small,  half  a large 
spoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  some  grated  nutmeg, 
mince  it  all  well  together,  then  take  the  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  make  it  up  into  balls  as  big  as 
turkeys’  eggs,  fry  them  in  fresh  butter  of  a fine 
light  brown. 


Custard  pudding. 

Take  two  spoonsful  of  flour,  six  eggs  well  beaten, 
half  a grated  nutmeg,  some  sugar,  a little  salt,  and 
a tea-spoonful  of  rose-water,  then  mix  the  whole 
in  a pint  of  cream,  boil  it  in  a cloth  thirty  mi- 
nutes; serve  with  melted  butter  and  sifted  sugar. 
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Suet-pudding. 

Take  a pint  of  milk,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  half 
a pound  of  finely  chopped  suet,  a tea-spoonful  of 
powdered  ginger,  and  the  same  quantity  of  salt, 
add  flour  gradually  till  you  have  made  it  into  a 
pretty  thick  batter,  then  let  it  boil  two  hours,  and 
serve  with  melted  butter. 

Beef-steak  pudding. 

Make  a good  crust,  roll  it  out  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  lay  your  steaks,  well  seasoned,  upon  it,  then 
roll  them  up  in  it,  and  tie  the  whole  in  a cloth. 
This  pudding  will  take  four  hours  boiling. 

Pigeon  pudding 

Is  excellent  made  exactly  as  the  above. 

Baked  apple  pudding. 

Take  six  large  apples,  peel  and  quarter  them, 
observing  to  cut  out  the  core,  boil  them  tender, 
with  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  but  with  the  least  pos- 
sible water,  then  beat  them  in  a mortar  quite  fine, 
and  add  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  six  ounces  of 
butter  previously  melted,  the  3-olks  of  four  and 
whites  of  two  eggs,  to  which  add  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  and  sugar  agreeable  to  taste,  beat  the  whole 
well  together,  and  lay  it  in  a dish  with  paste,  to 
turn  out,  when  baked. 

An  apple-pudding. 

Make  a good  puff  paste,  roll  it  out,  pare  your 
fruit  and  core  it,  throw  in  some  sugar  as  you  fill 
the  crust,  and  close  the  whole  up,  tie  it  up  in  a 
cloth,  and  boil  it  for  two  hours,  if  not  very  large, 
but  if  large,  four.  When  enough,  cut  a bit  of  crust 
out  of  the  top,  lay  in  butter  and  sugar,  (or  cream, 
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if  convenient,  instead  of  butter)  then  replace  the 
crust,  and  send  it  to  table  hot. 

Damson,  pear,  currant,  cherry,  plum,  and  apri- 
cot puddings  may  be  all  made  in  the  same  manner. 

Apple  dumplings. 

Pare  your  apples,  (but  not  core  them,  as  the 
pips  give  a fine  flavour,)  make  some  good  paste 
roll  it  moderately  thin,  and  wrap  it  round  each 
apple  separately,  with  two  cloves  in  each,  tie  each 
in  a piece  of  cloth,  and  put  them  in  boiling  water  ; 
boil  near  one  hour,  and  serve  them  with  melted 
butter,  or  a slice  of  butter  and  sugar. 

Hunters'  pudding. 

Take  a pound  of  cleaned  currants,  the  same 
quantity  of  flour,  of  suet,  and  of  stoned  and  cut 
raisins,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon  finely  shred,  eight 
powdered  Jamaica  pepper  corns,  a gill  of  brandy, 
four  eggs,  and  a little  salt ; mix  the  above  ingre- 
dients well  together,  then  add  a sufficiency  of  milk 
to  make  the  whole  of  due  consistency ; boil  it  in 
a melon-mould  eight  hours,  and  serve  with  sweet 
sauce. 

This  pudding  will  be  good  for  six  months,  if 
preserved  in  the  same  cloth  in  which  it  was  boiled, 
(when  cold,)  and  tied  carefully  round  with  paper 
to  exclude  the  dust.  When  any  of  it  is  required 
for  use,  cut  it  off,  and  boil  it  in  a cloth  for  rather 
more  than  an  hour. 

Common  plum-pudding. 

Take  a pound  of  flour,  a pound  of  shred  suet, 
and  a pound  of  currants,  one  egg  beaten  up  in 
milk,  some  lemon  and  spice  to  fancy,  and  a glass 
of  brandy.  This  pudding  will  be  very  good,  and 
requires  to  be  boiled  thee  or  four  hours. 
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Bread  pudding. 

Melt  four  ounces  of  fresh  buttar  in  a pint  of 
cream,  or  new  milk,  stir  it  continually  till  melted, 
then  throw  in  as  much  grated  white  bread  as  will 
make  it  pretty  light,  add  some  nutmeg,  a little 
rose-water,  four  eggs,  a few  grains  of  salt,  and 
some  sugar.  It  may  then  be  either  baked  or  boiled 
for  thirty  minutes  3 in  the  latter  case,  tie  it  in  a 
cloth  3 serve  with  melted  butter  and  sugar. 

A cheap  bread-pudding. 

Take  some  pieces  of  stale  dry  bread,  and  -soak 
them  well  in  hot  water,  then  press  out  the  water, 
and  wash  the  bread,  add  a little  powdered  ginger, 
nutmeg,  salt,  sugar,  and  a few  well-picked  cur- 
rants, mix  the  whole  well  together,  lay  it  in  a but- 
tered pan,  with  a few  bits  of  butter  on  the  top  ; 
bake  it  in  a moderate  oven,  and  it  is  excellent 
either  hot  or  cold.  A spoonful  of  rose-water  will 
be  an  improvement. 

Bread  and  butter  pudding. 

Take  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  lay  them 
one  upon  another  in  a dish,  with  currants  (well 
cleaned  and  picked)  between  every  slice,  and  a few 
thin  slices  of  citron  ; then  pour  over  some  new 
milk,  mixed  with  tlu-ee  eggs,  a spoonful  of  rose- 
water, let  it  remain  two  hours  to  soak,  frequently 
lading  it  over  that  the  bread  may  be  well  soaked, 
after  which,  put  a paste  round  the  edge  of  the  dish, 
and  bake  the  whole  till  done. 

A plain  baked  pudding. 

Boil  a pint  of  new  milk,  then  stir  in  flour  till 
thick,  add  three  ounces  of  sugar,  four  ounces  of 
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butter,  three  eggs,  with  two  of  the  whites,  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  and  a little  salt,  mix  the  whole  well 
together,  lay  it  in  a buttered  dish,  and  let  it  bake 
thirty  minutes. 

Or,  if  preferred,  the  same  ingredients  may  be 
boiled  for  the  same  time,  and  served  with  melted 
butter,  being  equally  good  either  way. 

Sago  pudding. 

Boil  a pint  of  new  milk,  with  three  spoonsful  of 
sago,  well  cleaned  and  picked,  cinnamon,  lemon, 
nutmeg,  and  sugar,  according  to  taste,  and  mix  in 
three  eggs ; lay  a puff  paste  round  the  edge  of  the 
dish,  and  bake  the  whole  slowly. 

Transparent  pudding. 

Beat  four  eggs  very  well,  put.  them  in  a stewpan 
with  four  ounces  of  finely  powdered  sugar,  some 
nutmeg,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  set  the 
whole  on  the  fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  thickens,  then 
pour  it  into  a bason  to  cool  3 line  the  edge  of  your 
dish  with  a fine  puff-paste,  pour  in  your  pudding, 
and  bake  it  in  an  oven  moderately  hot. 

Baked  rice-vudding. 

Swell  the  rice  over  the  lire,  with  a little  milk  and 
water,  then  add  more  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  allspice, 
and  lemon-peel,  bake  it  in  a deep  dish  with  a puff- 
paste  edge. 

Almond  pudding. 

Blanch  and  beat  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  with 
two  spoonsful  of  rose-water,  and  four  of  Madeira, 
then  add  eight  ounces  of  melted  butter,  the  yolks 
of  five,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  four  ounces  of 
pounded  sugar,  one  quart  of  cream,  one  spoonful 
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of  flour,  and  three  of  white  bread  crumbs ; mix  the 
whole  well  together,  and  let  it  boil  thirty  minutes ; 
or  it  may  be  baked  the  same  time. 

Millet  pudding. 

Wash  and  pick  clean  half  a pound  of  millet  seed, 
put  to  it  half  a pound  of  sugar,  a whole  nutmeg 
grated,  and  three  quarts  of  milk,  and  break  in  half 
a pound  of  fresh  butter.  Butter  the  dish,  pour  it 
into  it,  and  send  it  to  the  oven. 

Curd  puddings. 

Curd  a gallon  of  milk,  and  press  off  the  whey, 
then  rub  the  curd  through  a sieve,  add  half  a pound 
of  butter,  the  crumb  of  a two-penny  loaf,  a nutmeg 
grated,  a gill  of  cream,  and  some  sugar,  butter 
small  cups,  and  three  parts  fill  them.  Be  careful  in 
baking  them. 


Yorkshire  pudding. 

Take  a pint  of  new  milk,  four  spoonsful  of  flour, 
and  two  well  beaten  eggs,  mix  the  whole  well 
together,  pour  it  into  a square  buttered  pan,  and 
lay  it  under  your  roasting  meat : when  one  side  is 
sufficiently  brown,  turn  the  other  upwards.  Serve 
it  out  into  square  pieces. 

Oxford  dumplings. 

Take  of  currants  and  shred  suet,  eight  ounces 
each,  grated  bread  four  ounces,  four  spoonsful  of 
flour,  a considerable  quantity  of  grated  lemon-peel, 
a little  sugar  and  powdered  pimento,  mix  it  with 
four  eggs,  and  a sufficiency  of  milk,  into  twelve 
dumplings,  and  fry  them  of  a fine  yellow  brown. 
Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 
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Mutton  pudding. 

Season  some  slices  from  the  leg  well,  with  pep- 
per and  salt',  then  lay  them  in  a bason  lined  with 
good  suet-crust,  and  add  some  shred  onion,  shalot, 
and  one  spoonful  of  ketchup,  close  it  well,  tie  it  in 
a cloth,  and  boil  it  sufficiently. 

A quick-made  pudding. 

Take  flour  and  suet,  each  four  ounces,  two  eggs, 
a gill  of  new  milk,  two  ounces  of  raisins,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  currants,  mix  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, and  let  it  boil  thirty  minutes,  with  the  cover 
of  the  pot  on. 

Ground  rice  pudding. 

Boil  three  large  spoonsful  in  a quart  of  milk, 
with  lemon-peel  and  cinnamon,  when  cold,  add 
nutmeg,  sugar,  and  four  well-beaten  eggs ; bake 
with  a puff  crust  round  the  edge  of  the  dish. 

A boiled  rice  pudding. 

Tie  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  a cloth,  but 
give  it  room  for  swelling.  Boil  it  an  hour,  then 
take  it  up,  untie  it,  and  with  a spoon  stir  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter.  Grate  some  nutmeg, 
and  sweeten  it  to  the  palate.  Then  tie  it  up  close, 
and  boil  it  another  hour.  Then  take  it  up,  turn  it 
into  the  dish,  and  pour  over  it  melted  butter. 

Or,  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  and  half 
a pound  of  raisins,  and  tie  them  in  a cloth ; but 
give  the  rice  a good  deal  of  room  to  swell.  Boil' it 
two  hours,  and  when  enough,  turn  it  into  the  dish, 
and  pour  melted  butter  and  sugar  over  it,  with  a 
little  nutmeg. 
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Yeast  dumplings. 

Mix  a light  dough  with  yeast  and  milk,  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  bread,  lay  it  before  the  fire, 
and  when  sufficiently  risen,  make  your  dough  into 
moderate  sized  balls,  and  throw  them  into  boiling 
water ; twenty,  or  thirty  minutes  at  the  farthest 
will  do  them  ; you  may  ascertain  when  enough,  by 
sticking  in  a fork ; if  it  comes  out  clean,  they  are 
done.  Eat  them  with  either  salt,  sugar,  butter, 
or  meat. 

Baker’s  dough  will  do  for  these  dumplings. 

Pancakes. 

Take  eggs,  flour,  and  milk,  with  which  make  a 
light  batter,  add  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  salt,  fry 
them  in  plenty  of  hot  lard.  Serve  with  lemon- 
juice  and  powdered  loaf  sugar.  Snow  will  serve 
instead  of  eggs,  during  the  winter,  when  they  are 
generally  very  dear. 

Fritters. 

Prepare  your  batter  as  above,  and  drop  a small 
quantity  of  it  in  your  pan,  then  lay  some  sliced  fruit 
in  the  centre,  and  fry  it  sufficiently.  Fruits  and 
sweetmeats  of  every  kind,  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Bookings. 

Mix  six  ounces  of  buck-wheat  flour,  with  half 
a pint  of  warm  milk  and  two  spoonsful  of  yeast, 
place  it  before  the  fire  about  an  hour  to  let  it  rise ; 
then  mix  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  and  as  much  milk 
as  will  make  the  batter  the  usual  thickness  for  pan- 
cakes ; then  fry  them  in  the  same  manner. 
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ruff-paste. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  butter  and  fine  flour, 
mix  a little  of  the  butter  with  the  flour,  and  wet  it 
with  as  little  water  as  will  suffice  to  make  it  into  a 
stiff  paste,  roll  it  out,  and  lay  the  butter,  in  slices, 
all  over  it,  turn  in  the  ends,  and  roll  it  thin ; do  this 
twice,  and  touch  it  as  little  as  possible.  This  paste 
should  be  baked  in  a quick  oven. 

A paste  less  rich  may  be  made  with  two  pounds 
of  flour,  and  half  a pound  of  butter  : rub  them 
well  together,  and  mix  into  a paste,  with  a little 
water  and  two  well  beaten  eggs  5 roll  and  fold  it 
four  times. 

Raised  crust  for  custards  or  fruit. 

Put  eight  ounces  of  butter  into  a saucepan  with 
water,  and  when  it  boils,  add  as  much  flour  as  you 
judge  sufficient,  knead  it  till  smooth ; then  put  it 
under  a pan  to  soak  till  near  cold,  when  it  is  fit  to 
be  used. 


Excellent  short  crust. 

Take  one  pound  of  flour,  and  twelve  ounces  of 
butter,  rub  it  together,  and  mix  into  a stiff  paste, 
with  as  little  water  as  possible,  beat  it  well,  and 
roll  it  thin  ; bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

Cheesecakes. 

Take  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  set  it  as  for  cheese, 
and  gently  whey  it,  .then  break  it  in  a mortar,  put 
to  it  the  yolks  of  three,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
sweeten  to  taste,  and  add  some  nutmeg,  rose-water. 
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and  sack,  mix.  the  whole  together : set  a pint  of 
cream  over  the  lire,  and  make  it  into  a hasty  pud- 
ding, then  mix  all  the  ingredients  well  together} 
fill  your  patty-pans,  and  put  them  immediately 
into  the  oven } when  they  rise  well  up,  they  are 
enough. 


Rice  cheesecakes. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  ground  rice,  and  boil  it  in 
two  quarts  of  milk,  with  a little  whole  cinnamon,” 
till  it  be  of  a good  thickness,  then  pour  it  into  a 
pan,  and  add  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter } let  it 
stand  covered  till  it  is  cold,  and  then  put  in  six 
eggs,  (omitting  the  whites)  and  eight  ounces  of 
currants,  some  nutmeg  and  sugar,  according  to 
taste. 


A plum-cake. 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  flour,  a little  ale 
yeast,  half  a pint  of  milk,  eight  ounces  of  sugar, 
the  same  quantity  of  butter,  and  a small  portion 
of  allspice,  make  it  into  a dough  before  you  add 
the  plums,  of  which  you  may  put  in  as  many  as 
you  please. 

A pound  seed  cake. 

Take  of  flour,  butter,  and  powdered  sugar,  one 
pound  each,  eight  yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs, 
and  as  many  caraway  seeds  as  you  think  proper ; 
first  beat  up  the  butter  to  a cream,  observing  to 
beat  it  owe  way,  then  gradually  beat  in  your  eggs, 
sugar,  and  flour ; bake  it  in  a warm  oven  for  an 
hour  and  a quarter.  Observe,  it  must  be  placed  in 
a tin,  covered  at  the  bottom  and  sides  with  buttered 
paper. 
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Pumpkin  pies.  \ 

Peel  off  the  skin  of  the  pumpkin,  then  cut  it  in 
small  pieces,  steam  it  till  soft,  without  water,  un- 
less you  have  no  steamer,  in  that  case  put  not  more 
than  two  spoonsful  5 mash  it  very  smooth  anil  fine, 
while  warm  stir  in  two  spoonsful  of  fresh  butter, 
the  yolks  of  8 or  10  eggs  well  beaten,  one  nutmeg, 
some  rose  water,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  ginger, 
put  as  much  milk  as  will  make  it  ofa  middling  thick- 
ness, bake  with  a puff  paste  at  the  bottom. 

Caraway  cakes. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  to  which  add  the  same 
quantity  of  very  fresh  butter,  (if  possible  without 
salt,)  sixteen  spoonsful  of  yeast,  eight  of  rose- 
water, the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  caraway  seeds  to  taste, 
and  eight  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  knead  all  into 
a paste ; shape  it  according  to  fancy,  and  bake  it 
sufficiently. 

Ratafia  cakes. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  bitter  almonds,  blanch  and 
beat  them  fine,  while  beating  them,  add  the  whites 
of  eight  eggs,  one  at  a time,  and  mix  it  up  with 
sifted  sugar  to  a light  paste  5 roll  the  cakes,  and  lay 
them  on  wafer-paper,  or  tin  plates,  make  the  paste 
so  light  as  to  take  it  up  with  a spoon,  then  bake  in 
a quick  oven. 

Gingerbread. 

Take  three  pounds  of  treacle,  four  beaten  eggs, 
a pound  of  brown  sugar,  two  ounces  of  finely 
powdered  ginger,  and  of  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  each,  and  of  fine  coriander 
and  caraway  seeds,  one  ounce  each,  and  four  pounds 
of  melted  butter,  mix  the  whole  together,  and  add 
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as  much  flour  as  will  knead  it  into  a very  stiff  paste, 
roll  it  out,  cut  it  into  what  form  you  please,  and 
bake  it  in  a very  quick  oven. 

Rhubarb  tarts. 

Take  your  rhubarb,  peel  and  slice  it,  sweeten  it 
to  taste,  and  make  as  a gooseberry  tart.  These  tarts 
are  very  delicious. 


Fine  tart  paste. 

Take  of  flour,  loaf  sugar,  and  butter,  a pound 
each,  work  it  up  together,  but  do  not  roll  it ; then 
beat  it  well  with  the  rolling-pin,  for  half  an  hour, 
folding  it  up  and  beating  it  out  again  ; then  roll  out 
little  pieces,  as  you  want,  for  your  tarts. 

Calves’  feet  jelly. 

Take  a set  of  feet,  extract  the  long  bone,  split 
each  foot,  and  take  out  the  fat,  boil  them  in  six 
quarts  of  water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  hartshorn 
shavings,  till  it  becomes  a jelly  ; then  strain  it,  and 
scum  off  the  fat,  add  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs 
well  beaten,  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  it,  the  juice 
of  six  lemons,  and  a pint  of  white  wine,  stir  the 
whole  together  over  a stove  till  it  boils,  then  strain 
it  through  a jelly-bag,  and  let  it  run  on  the  lemon- 
peel  to  give  it  a fine  colour  and  flavour. 

Red  or  white  currant  jelly. 

Strip  off  your  fruit,  and  put  it  in  a jug,  stand  the 
jug  in  a kettle  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  one  hour, 
then  throw  your  currants  into  a fine  sieve,  and  press 
out  all  the  juice,  to  every  pint  of  which  add  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar;  put  it  in  your  preserving- 
pan  over  a clear  fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  becomes"  a 
jelly,  observing  to  scum  it  carefully;  when  done. 
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pour  it  into  glasses,  and  when  cold,  lay  some  brandy- 
paper  on  the  top  : then  cover  with  white  paper, 
pricked  full  of  holes. 

Black  currant  jelly 

Is  made  the  same  as  red  currant  jelly. 

Black  currant  paste. 

Take  the  currants  just  as  they  come  to  market; 
put  them  in  an  earthen  jar  or  pan,  in  a baker’s  oven 
for  six  hours,  then  pulp  them  through  a fine  hair 
sieve ; put  the  pulp  into  your  preserving  pan,  and 
stir  it  on  a slow  fire  till  it  is  very  stiff : add  pow- 
dered lump  sugar  according  to  your  palate  ; stir  it  a 
few  minutes  on  the  fire,  and  lay  it  on  tin  plates  to 
dry. 

Hartshorn  jelly. 

Take  half  a pound  of  hartshorn-shavings,  and  put 
them  into  three  quarts  of  water,  and  boil  it  over  a 
gentle  fire  in  an  earthen  pan  till  two  parts  are 
wasted,  strain  off  the  remaining  liquor;  then  add 
the  following  ingredients  : six  ounces  of  white 
sugar-candy  powder,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  moun- 
tain wine,  and  one  ounce  of  lemon-juice,  then  boil 
it  all  together  over  a gentle  fire  to  the  consistence 
of  a jelly. 

Blomonge. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  clear  hartshorn  and 
calves-feet  jelly,  make  it  sweet,  add  some  orange- 
flower  and  rose-water,  a little  white  wine,  and  the 
juice  of  an  orange;  then  blanch  some  sweet  al- 
monds, and  pound  them  well,  adding  gradually  a 
littie  rose-water,  then  add  as  much  of  this  to  the 
blomonge  as  will  turn  it  white ; strain  it  well,  stir 
all  together  till  it  jellies;  then  pour  it  in  your 
mould  to  cool. 
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Everlasting  syllabubs. 

Take  three  quarts  of  thick  cream,  a quart  of 
Rhenish  wine,  a pint  of  sack,  six  lemons,  two  pounds 
of  the  best  loaf  sugar,  which  must  be  well  beaten, 
sifted,  and  put  to  the  cream ; grate  off  the  yellow 
rind  of  six  lemons,  put  that  in,  and  squeeze  the 
juice  of  six  lemons  into  your  wine ; then  put  that 
to  the  cream,  ana  beat  the  whole  together  with  a 
spoon,  and  fill  your  glasses. 

Custard. 

Take  a pint  of  new  milk,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
beat  fine  and  strained,  a little  nutmeg,  rose-water, 
and  a bitter  almond  or  two  j either  bake  or  boil 
them. 


Or, 

Take  a quart  of  cream,  a stick  of  cinnamon,  three 
or  four  laurel  leaves,  and  some  large  mace,  boil 
them  all  together,  and  take  twelve  eggs,  beat  them 
well  together,  sweeten  them,  and  put  them  in  your 
pan,  bake  or  boil  them,  observing  to  stir  them  all 
one  way  till  properly  thick. 

Junkets. 

Take  a pint  of  new  milk  and  half  a pint  of  cream, 
put  them  together  warm,  with  a spoonful  of  rennet, 
and  cover  them  with  a cloth  wrung  out  of  cold 
water ; gather  your  curd,  and  put  it  in  rashes  till  the 
whey  has  ran  out,  and  serve  it  either  with  or  with- 
out cream,  with  sugar  and  nutmeg. 

Ice. 

Put  in  a pail  of  water  one  ounce  of  sal  ammoniac, 
and  it  will  all  turn  to  ice. 
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A floating  island. 

Take  a pint  of  thick  cream,  sweeten  with  fine 
sugar,  grate  in  the  peel  of  one  lemon,  and  add  a gill 
of  sweet  white  wine,  whisk  it  well  till  you  have 
raised  a good  froth ; then  pour  a pint  of  thick  cream 
into  a China  dish  5 take  one  French  roll,  slice  it  thin, 
and  lay  it  over  the  cream  as  lightly  as  possible  then 
a layer  of  clear  calves-feet  jelly,  or  currant  jelly ; 
then  whip  up  your  cream,  and  lay  on  the  froih  as 
high  as  you  can,  and  what  remains  pour  into  the 
bottom  of  the  dish.  Garnish  the  rim  with  sweet- 
meats. 

Macaroons. 

Take  half  a pound  of  almonds,  blanch  them  and 
throw  them  into  cold  water,  dry  them  in  a cloth, 
pound  them  in  a mortar,  and  moisten  them  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  then  take  eight  ounces  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  a little 
milk,  beat  the  whole  well  together,  shape  them 
round  upon  thin  paper  with  a spoon,  and  bake  them 
on  tin  plates. 

Orgeat. 

Pound  three  ounces  of  sweet,  and  six  single  bitter 
almonds,  add  one  pint  of  water,  strain  it  through  a 
lawn  sieve,  and  then  add  two  table-spoonsful  of 
orange-flower  water. 

Apple-pie. 

Pare  and  core  the  fruit,  lay  it  in  your  dish,  and 
sprinkle  some  sugar  between  every  layer,  when  full, 
put  in  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  a little  of  the  peel 
finely  shred,  and  a few  cloves,  cover  with  a good 
paste. 

Cherry-pie. 

Having  made  a good  crust,  lay  a little  of  it  round 
the  sides  of  the  dish,  and  throw  some  sugar  at  the 
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bottom.  Then  lay  in  the  fruit,  and  some  sugar  at 
the  top.  A few  red  currants  must  be  put  along  with 
the  cherries,  or  it  will  be  without  juice.  Then  put 
on  the  crust,  and  bake  it  in  a slack  oven.  A plum- 
pie,’ or  a gooseberry-pie,  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner.  A custard  eats  well  with  a gooseberry- 
pie. 

Iceing  for  tarts. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  some  melted  but- 
ter together,  lay  it  over  the  tarts  with  a feather,  and 
then  sift  some  sugar  upon  them. 

Pippin-tarts. 

Pare  thin  four  Seville  oranges,  boil  the  peel  ten- 
der, and  mince  it  extremely  fine,  pare  and  core 
forty  pippins,  lay  them  in  a stew-pan  with  as  little 
water  as  possible  ; when  half  done,  throw  in  a pound 
of  sugar,  the  orange-peel  and  juice,  and  boil  the 
whole  till  pretty  thick ; when  cold,  put  it  in  patty- 
pans lined  with  paste,  to  turn  out  and  be  eaten  cold. 

Apple-puffs. 

Pare  and  bake  the  fruit,  when  cold  mix  the  pulp 
of  the  apple  with  sugar  and  shred  lemon-peel,  lay 
it  in  thin  paste,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven : twenty 
minutes  will  do  them.  Orange  or  quince  marmalade 
is  a great  improvement  to  apples,  in  whatever  man- 
ner they  are  used. 

Preserved  quinces  to  add  to  tarts. 

Pare  and  core  the  fruit,  then  slice  it,  and  boil  till 
soft ; to  every  four  pounds  of  fruit,  put  three  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  boil  the  whole  till  it  acquires  a suf- 
ficient consistency.  A little  of  this  in  apple-pies, 
tarts,  &c.  is  truly  excellent. 

Cod  Un-tar  t. 

Scald  the  fruit,  then  take  off  the  skin,  and  lay 
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them  whole  in  a dish,  with  a little  of  the  water  in 
which  the  apples  were  boiled ; strew  them  over  with 
lump  sugar,  and  when  cold,  put  a paste  round  the 
edges,  and  cover  with  a good  crust. 

Orange-tart. 

Squeeze,  pulp,  and  boil  four  Seville  oranges, 
and  double  their  weight  of  sugar,  and  beat  them 
thoroughly  together,  then  add  an  ounce  of  fresh 
butter;  line  a shallow  dish  with  a fine  puff-crust, 
and  lay  in  your  orange-paste. 

Lemon  mince-pie. 

Squeeze  two  lemons,  boil  the  rinds  till  ter.de! 
enough  to  beat  them  into  a mesh,  to  which  add  six 
minced  apples,  and  eight  ounces  of  suet,  a pound  of 
currants,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  the 
lemons,  with  candied  fruit  as  for  other  pies,  make  a 
short  crust,  and  fill  the  patty-pans  as  usual. 

Light  paste. 

Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a froth,  then  add  as 
much  water  as  will  make  twelve  ounces  of  flour  into 
a stiff  paste;  roll  it  very  thin,  and  lay  five  ounces  of 
butter  on  it  in  small  bits,  dredge  it,  and  roll  it  up 
tight:  do  this  three  times. 

Oyster-patties. 

Line  your  patty- pans  with  fine  puff-paste,  and 
cover  with  the  same,-  observing  to  put  a bit  of  bread 
in  each,  to  keep  them  hollow  while  baking,  and 
against  they  are  baked  have  the  following  ready  to 
fill  with:  take  off  the  beards  of  oysters,  cut  the 
other  parts  into  pieces,  and  put  them  in  a small 
saucepan,  with  some  nutmeg,  white  pepper,  salt, 
finely  shred  lemon-peel,  a little  cream,  and  some  of 
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their  own  liquor;  let  the  whole  simmer  a few 
minutes,  and  then  fill. 

Lobster-patties  may  be  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

Snow-balls. 

Swell  rice  in  milk,  strain  it,  and  lay  it  round 
some  cored  apples,  put  a bit  of  cinnamon,  lemon- 
peel,  and  a clove,  in  each ; then  tie  them  up  in  a 
cloth,  and  boil  them  well.  / / 

Gooseberry  or  Apple  trifle. 

Scald  a sufficient  quantity  of  fruit,  and  pulp  it 
through  a sieve,  add  sugar  agreeable  to  taste,  make 
a thick  layer  of  this  at  the  bottom  of  your  dish : 
mix  a pint  of  milk,  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs;  scald  it  over  the  fire,  observing  to  stir 
it ; add  a small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  let  it  get  cold ; 
then  lay  it  over  the  apples  or  gooseberries  with  a 
spoon,  and  put  on  the  whole  a whip  made  the  day 
before. 

If  you  use  apples,  add  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated. 

Cake  trifle. 

Bake  a rice-cake  in  a mould;  when  cold,  cut  it 
round  a little  way  from  the  edge  with  a sharp  knife, 
observing  not  to  perforate  the  bottom ; put  in  a rich 
custard,  and  some  raspberry  jam,  and  then  put  on  a 
high  whip. 

Gooseberry-fool. 

Stand  your  fruit,  mixed  with  Lisbon  sugar,  in  a 
jar  on  a stove  with  a gill  of  water;  when  soft,  pulp 
it  through  a cullender ; then  have  ready  a sufficiency 
of  milk  and  cream,  or  in  lieu  of  the  latter  an  egg, 
boiled  together,  but  cold  before  used,  sweeten  it 
well,  and  stir  in  the  fruit  gradually. 

Apples  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner. 
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Burnt  cream. 

Make  a rich  custard  without  sugar,  boiling  lemon- 
peel  in  it  j when  cold,  sift  a quantity  of  sugar  over 
it,  and  brown  the  top  with  a salamander. 

Ratifia  cream. 

Boil  a quart  of  cream  with  six  laurel  or  nectarine 
leaves,  strain  it;  when  cold,  add  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs  beaten  and  strained,  sugar,  and  a gill  of 
brandy ; stir  the  whole  quick  into  it,  then  scald  till 
sufficiently  thick,  and  observe  to  stir  it  continually. 

Lemon  or  Orange  cream. 

Take  a quart  of  thick  cream,  put  it  on  the  fire, 
observing  to  stir  it  continually ; let  it  simmer ; 
sweeten  with  the  finest  white  sugar,  keep  it  stirring 
till  it  is  pretty  cool.  Then  add  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  with  the  peel  squeezed  in,  to  give  it  a fine 
bitter  taste : then  stir  it  till  cold,  after  which  stir  it 
up  high  to  bring  a froth  in  the  dish. 

Remember  this  should  be  made  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  be  ready  for  dinner. 

Snow  cream. 

To  a quart  of  cream  add  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
well  beaten,  a lktle  sweet  wine,  and  sugar  to  taste, 
whip  it  to  a froth,  and  serve  in  a dish. 

Raspberry  cream. 

Take  the  whites  cf  twelve  eggs,  and  twelve 
spoonsful  of  raspberry  wash,  put  them  into  an 
earthen  pan,  and  beat  them  well  till  it  come,  to  a 
cream  ; then  fill  your  glasses. 

Ice  creams. 

Mix  the  juice  of  fruits  with  as  much  sugar  as  will 
be  required  before  you  add  the  cream. 
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Various  colourings  for  ices,  jellies,  creams,  #c. 

A tincture  made  by  pouring  hot  water  over  some 
sliced  beet-root  will  give  a beautiful  red.  Or,  boil 
a small  quantity  of  cochineal  finely  powdered,  with 
a dram  of  cream  of  tartar  to  half  a pint  of  water ; to 
which  add,  when  boiling,  a very  little  bit  of  alum. 

For  white,  use  almond  paste  or  cream. 

For  yellow,  tincture  of  saffron. 

For  green,  the  expressed  juice  of  spinach  leaves. 

A froth  to  set  on  cream,  custards,  #c. 

Sweeten  a pound  of  the  pulp  of  damsons,  add  to 
it  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  wrell  beaten,  and  beat  the 
whole  till  it  will  stand  as  high  as  you  choose. 

To  prepare  ice  for  iceing. 

Break  four  pounds  of  ice  almost  to  powder,  and 
throw  two  handsful  of  salt  amongst  it.  (Do  this  in 
the  coldest  part  of  the  house.)  The  ice  and  salt 
being  in  a bucket,  put  your  cream  into  an  ice-pot, 
and  cover  it.  Immerse  it  in  the  ice,  and  draw  that 
round  the  pot.  In  a few  minutes,  put  a spoon  in, 
and  stir  it  well,  moving  the  ice  round  the  edges  to 
the  centre.  Observe,  there  should  be  holes  in  the 
bucket  to  let  off  the  water  as  the  ice  thaws. 

Ice-water. 

Rub  some  sugar  on  lemon  or  orange  peel  to  give 
a flavour  to  the  W'ater,  then  squeeze  the  juice  on  its 
own  peel,  and  add  a sufficiency  of  sugar  and  water, 
strain  the  whole,  and  put  it  in  the  ice-pot. 

Or  the  water  may  be  mixed  with  the  strained 
juice  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  agreeable  to  taste. 

To  scald  codlins. 

Wrap  each  in  a vine  leaf,  and  pack  them  close  in 
a saucepan,  when  full  pour  as  much  water  in  as 
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will  cover  them,  set  them  over  a fire,  and  let  them 
simmer  slowly,  till  done  enough  to  take  the  skin  otf 
when  cold. 

Serve  with  cream,  or  custard,  and  powdered 
sugar  ; some  of  the  latter  should  be  strewed  over 
them. 

Black  caps. 

Halve  and  core  the  largest  apples  you  can  pro- 
cure, lay  them  in  a shallow  pan,  and  strew  some 
white  sugar  over  them;  then  boil  a glass  of  wine, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  water,  with  some  sugar, 
for  sauce. 


To  stew  pears. 

Take  twelve  pears,  peel  and  quarter  six  of  them, 
peel  the  others,  but  do  not  cut  them,  lay  them  in 
a deep  earthern  pot  with  a few  cloves,  a piece  of 
lemon-peel,  a gill  or  more  of  red  wine,  and  half  a 
pound  of  fine  sugar ; cover  them  close  with  coarse 
brown  paper,  and  bake  them  till  enough.  Serve 
them  either  hot  or  cold. 

A little  pounded  cochineal  will  make  them  of  a 
beautiful  colour. 

Syllabub. 

Put  three  pints  of  wine,  either  port  or  white, 
into  a bowl,  with  some  grated  nutmeg,  and  plenty 
of  sugar,  then  milk  into  it  a gallon  of  milk  frothed 
up. 

Butter  to  serve  as  a little  dish. 

Roll  butter  in  various  forms,  and  mark  it  with  a 
tea-spoon;  or  roll  it  with  crimping  rollers,  or  work 
it  through  a cullender.. 


Currant  jam,  black,  red,  or  white. 

Pick  your  fruit  from  the  stalks  and  bruise  it.  To 
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every  pound  of  it,  put  twelve  ounces  of  loaf  sugar, 
stir  it  well,  and  boil  it  thirty  minutes. 

Raspberrtj  jam. 

Weigh  equal  quantities  of  fruit  and  loaf  sugar, 
put  the  fruit  into  your  preserving  pan,  boil  and 
break  it,  stir  it  continually,  and  let  it  boil  quickly ; 
when  most  of  the  juice  is  wasted,  add  the  sugar, 
and  simmer  thirty  minutes. 

This  method  is  greatly  superior  to  the  common 
mode. 


To  preserve  strawberries  whole. 

Take  of  the  pine,  or  China  strawberries,  as  many 
as  you  may  want  for  your  use,  or  as  many  as  your 
preserving  pan  will  conveniently  do  at  once ; cleanse 
them  from  the  stalk  and  lay  them  in  your  preserv- 
ing pan  5 then  boil  clarified  sugar  till  it  snaps  ; pour 
upon  them  as  much  as  will  cover  them  ; then  boil 
them  several  minutes,  let  them  stand  till  the  next 
day,  then  drain  them  from  the  syrup;  boil  the 
syrup,  adding  as  much  clarified  sugar  as  will  cover 
them;  boil*  them  till  it  blows;  then  put  in  your 
strawberries,  boil  them  five  minutes,  let  them  stand 
till  cold,  then  put  them  in  your  jars. 

To  preserve  raspberries  whole. 

Take  the  raspberries  with  the  stalks  on  or  off,  as 
you  may  fancy  them  ; let  them  be  quite  sound ; put 
them  in  your  preserving  pan ; boil  till  it  snaps  as 
much  clarified  sugar  as  will  cover  them ; then  put 
them  on  a slow  fire,  and  let  them  be  gently  boiled, 
the  next  day  drain  them  from  the  syrup ; boil  the 
syrup  till  it  blows ; then  put  in  your  raspberries  ; 
make  them  scalding  hot,  but  do  not  let  them  boil. 
When  cold,  put  them  in  your  jars. 
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Apple  marmalade. 

Scald  them  till  they  will  pulp  from  the  core,  then 
take  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  in  large  lumps,  dip 
them  in  water,  and  boil  till  it  can  be  well  skimmed, 
and  becomes  a thick  syrup,  then  throw  in  the  pulp, 
and  let  it  simmer  fifteen  minutes  over  a quick  fire. 
A very  little  grated  lemon-peel  will  improve  it. 

Quince  marmalade. 

Quarter  your  quinces  ; boil  them  till  very  tender, 
pulp  them  through  a fine  hair  sieve ; to  every  pound 
of  pulp,  take  one  pound  of  powdered  lump  sugar ; 
let  it  boil  to  the  consistence  of  raspberry  jam  ; then 
put  it  into  pots. 

To  make  orange  marmalade. 

Take  Sevil  oranges,  according  to  the  quantity  you 
propose  to  make  ; halve  them  and  squeeze  the  juice 
from  them ; then  cut  out  the  pulp,  leaving  the  rind 
very  thin  ; then  shred  the  rind  very  fine ; boil  it 
till  very  tender,  boil  the  pulp  very  soft,  and  rub  it 
through  a fine  hair  sieve ; then  mix  the  juice,  pulp, 
and  chips  together ; and  to  every  pound  add  one 
pint  of  clarified  sugar.  Boil  the  sugar  till  it  snaps, 
then  add  the  other  ingredients.  Let  them  boil  ten 
minutes,  and  put  it  into  pots. 

Dried  apples. 

Put  them  in  a cool  oven  six  or  seven  times,  and 
gradually  flatten  them  when  soft  enough  to  bear  it 
without  breaking.  The  oven  must  not  be  too  hot, 
and  should  at  first  be  very  cool.  Tart  apples  are 
the  best  for  this  purpose.  v 

To  preserve  gooseberries  green. 

Take  the  gooseberries  in  the  same  state  as  for 
bottling,  making  a slight  opening  at  the  small  end; 
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make  some  water  scalding  hot,  put  the  gooseberries 
into  it,  take  them  off  the  fire  and  cover  them  with 
common  white  paper,  let  them  stand  in  the  same 
water  two  days  5 then  put  them  in  your  preserving 
pan  and  cover  them  with  clarified  sugar,  let  them 
stand  four  or  five  days  ; then  put  them  on  the  fire 
and  give  them  a gentle  boil.  The  next  day,  drain 
them  from  the  sugar,  put  them  in  your  jar,  boil  the 
sugar  till  it  blows,  adding  as  much  as  will  cover 
them ; and  they  are  fit  for  immediate  use. 

Note. — The  sugar  must  be  boiled  till  it  blows  ; 
and  it  may  be  here  necessary  to  observe  what  is 
meant  by  blowing : while  the  sugar  is  boiling,  put 
in  your  scummer,  let  the  sugar  drain  from  it ; then 
blow  forcibly  with  your  mouth  and  if  the  sugar 
bladders  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  scummer,  it  is 
sufficiently  strong. 

Gooseberry  hops ; the  same  as  the  gooseberries. 

To  candy  any  sort  of  fruit. 

When  finished  in  the  syrup,  that  is,  after  the  fruit 
has  been  preserved,  put  a layer  of  any  kind  into  a 
sieve,  and  dip  it  suddenly  into  hot  water  to  take 
off  the  syrup  hanging  about  it.  Then  lay  it  on  a 
napkin  before  the  fire  to  drain,  and  then  do  some 
more  in  the  sieve.  When  the  fruit  is  sufficiently 
drained,  sift  plenty  of  double  refined  sugar  over  it 
till  it  becomes  quite  white.  Then  set  it  on  the 
shallow  end  of  sieves  in  a slightly  warm  oven,  and 
turn  it  three  or  four  times.  It  must  not  be  suffered 
to  get  cold  till  quite  dry. 

To  clarify  sugar. 

Break  your  sugar  into  large  lumps,  and  to  every 
pound,  put  half  a pint  of  water,  set  it  over  the  fire 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  well  whipt,  let  it  boil,  and 
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when  ready  to  run  over,  check  it  with  a little  cold 
water,  when  it  rises  again,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and 
set  it  by  in  the  pan  for  twenty  minutes,  then  take 
the  scum  gently  off,  and  pour  the  syrup  into  a ves- 
sel very  quickly  from  the  sediment. 

Directions  liow  to  prove  sugar  by  the  snap. 

While  your  clarified  sugar  is  boiling  for  use,  take 
the  stem  of  a tobacco  pipe  and  some  cold  water,  and 
when  the  sugar  has  boiled  to  a tolerable  consistence, 
dip  the  pipe  in  the  water,  then  in  the  sugar,  about 
the  depth  of  an  inch,  then  again  in  the  water ; and 
the  sugar  that  adheres  to  the  pipe  will  pull  off ; dip 
it  in  the  water,  and  if  strong  enough,  it  will  snap 
like  glass. 

To  preserve  green  gages. 

Take  the  gages  a little  under  ripe ; prick  them 
well  all  over  with  a small  fork;  put  them  in  cold 
water  as  you  do  them ; then  put  them  on  the  fire  ; 
scald  them  till  they  are  soft,  taking  care  not  to  let 
the  water  boil ; let  them  stand  in  the  water  in  which 
they  were  scalded  three  days  ; then  drain  them, 
and  put  them  in  your  preserving  pan ; and  cover 
them  with  hot  clarified  sugar.  Put  them  on  the 
fire ; give  them  a gentle  boil ; let  them  stand  two 
days ; then  drain  them ; boil  the  syrup  till  it  blows, 
adding  as  much  clarified  sugar  as  you  find  neces- 
sary ; put  them  on  the  fire ; let  them  be  gently 
boiled  and  stand  two  days ; then  drain  the  syrup, 
put  the  gages  in  jars,  boil  the  syrup  till  it  blows, 
and  pour  it  hot  upon  them. 

To  preserve  apricots. 

Take  the  apricots  before  they  are  quite  ripe ; 
push  out  the  stones,  and  put  the  apricots  on  a slow 
lire ; scald  them  till  soft ; take  them  out  of  the 
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water  with  your  scummer  as  soon  as  they  are  ready ; 
put  them  in  cold  water,  drain  them,  and  lay  them 
singly  in  your  preserving  pan ; boil  clarified  sugar 
till  it  blows ; pour  as  much  as  will  cover  them ; then 
put  them  on  the  fire  and  let  them  boil  gently  about 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  let  them  stand  four  days. 
Then  drain  the  syrup  from  them ; boil  it  till  it  blows 
strong,  adding  as  much  clarified  sugar  as  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  them.  When  cold,  put  them  in  your 
jars. 


Fruit  biscuits. 

Take  an  equal  weight  of  scalded  fruit-pulp,  and 
sugar  finely  -sifted,  beat  it  two  hours,  then  put  it 
into  forms,  made  of  white  pepper,  and  dry  it  in  a 
cool  oven,  turn  the  next  day,  and  in  three  days 
box  them. 

Damson  cheese. 

Bake  the  fruit  in  a stone-jar,  pour  off  some  of 
the  juice,  and  to  every  four  pounds  of  fruit,  weigh 
one  pound  of  sugar.  Put  the  fruit  over  the  fire  in 
the  pan,  let  it  boil  quickly  till  it  begins  to  look  dry, 
take  out  the  stones,  and  add  the  sugar,  stir  it  well 
in,  and  simmer  two  hours  slowly,  then  boil  it 
quickly  thirty  minutes,  till  the  sides  of  the  pan 
candy,  then  pour  the  jam  into  potting  pans  about 
an  inch  thick. 

Fine  sweetmeat  for  tarts. 

Take  four  pounds  of  ripe  apricots,  divide  them, 
and  take  out  the  stones,  blanch  the  kernels,  and 
put  them  to  the  fruit,  add  to  it  six  pounds  of  green 
gage  plums,  and  five  pounds  of  lump  sugar.  Let 
the  whole  simmer  till  the  fruit  be  a clear  jam.  Re- 
member it  must  not  boil,  and  it  must  be  well  skim- 
med When  done,  pour  it  into  small  pots. 
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Raspberry-cakes. 

Take  any  quantity  of  fruit  you  please,  weigh  and 
boil  it,  and  when  meshed,  and  the  liquor  is  wasted, 
add  as  much  sugar  as  was  equal  in  weight  to  the 
raw  fruit.  Mix  it  very  well  off  the  fire,  till  the 
whole  is  dissolved,  then  lay  it  on  plates,  and  dry 
it  in  the  sun.  When  the  top  part  dries,  cut  it  off 
into  small  cakes,  and  turn  them  on  a fresh  plate. 
When  dry,  put  the  whole  in  boxes  with  layers  of 
paper. 

To  preserve  currants  in  bunches. 

Select,  when  ripe,  some  of  the  finest  sprigs  of  red 
or  white  currants ; open  every  one  of  the  currants 
with  a needle,  then  tie  them  in  bunches  of  whatever 
size  you  think  proper ; place  them  in  your  preserv- 
ing pan  ; boil  till  it  blows ; take  as  much  clarified 
sugar  as  will  cover  them;  gently  boil  them,  let 
them  stand  till  the  next  day,  drain  them  from  the 
syrup,  put  them  into  your  jars,  boil  the  syrup  till  it 
blows,  then  pour  it  to  them. 

Currant  sprigs  are  preserved  in  the  same  manner. 

To  keep  gooseberries. 

Pick  full  grown,  but  not  ripe  gooseberries,  strip 
them,  and  put  them  into  the  wide-mouthed  bottles  : 
cork  them  gently  with  new  soft  corks,  put  them  in 
an  oven,  from  which  the  bread  has  been  drawn, 
and  let  them  stand  till  nearly  a quarter  shrunk, 
then  take  them  out,  and  beat  the  corks  in  tight,  cut 
them  off  level  with  the  bottle,  and  rosin  down  close. 
Set  them  in  a dry  place. 

To  preserve  damsons. 

Boil  three  pounds  of  sugar  with  six  pounds  of 
damsons,  over  a slow  fire,  till  the  juice  adheres  to 
the  fruit,  and  forms  a jam.  Keep  it  in  small  jars. 

Q 3 
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Or, 

Put  them  in  small  jars,  or  bottles,  with  wide  • 
mouths,  set  them  up  to  their  necks  in  a boiler  of 
cold  water,  then  place  it  over  the  fire,  and  scald 
them.  When  perfectly  cold,  fill  up  with  spring 
water,  and  cover  them. 

To  preserve  Mogul,  or  egg  plums. 

Take  them  not  too  ripe;  prick  and  sealcl  them  as 
green  gages,  taking  care  to  have  a very  slow  fire  ; 
let  them  stand  in  the  water  in  which  they  were 
scalded,  till  the  next  day;  then  drain  them,  put 
them  in  your  preserving  pan;  reduce  your  clarified 
sugar  by  adding  a pint  of  water  to  every  quart ; 
pour  as  much  as  will  cover  them,  put  them  on  a 
slow  fire,  simmer  them  very  gently  five  minutes, 
let  them  stand  four  days,  then  drain  them ; boil  the 
syrup  till  it  blows,  gently  pour  it  on  them,  let  them 
stand  six  days;  then  drain  them,  put  them  in  your 
jars,  boil  the  syrup  till  it  blows  strong,  adding  cla- 
rified sugar  sufficient  to  cover  them. 

To  preserve  Morilla  cherries. 

Take  as  much  clarified  sugar  as  you  think  will 
cover  the  cherries  you  mean  to  preserve  ; boil  it  till 
it  blows,  then  put  in  your  cherries,  let  them  boil 
briskly  two  minutes,  take  the  scum  off  them,  let 
them  stand  till  the  next  day,  drain  them  and  boil 
the  syrup  till  it  blows  ; then  put  in  your  cherries, 
and  as  soon  as  they  boil,  take  them  off,  and  when 
cold  put  them  into  your  jars. 

To  preserve  cherries  for  drying. 

Take  the  real  Kentish  cherries,  stone  them,  and 
to  every  pound  of  cherries,  take  half  a pint  of  cla- 
rified sugar;  boil  it  till  it  snaps  ; put  in  your  cher- 
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ries  and  let  them  boil  five  minutes,  let  them  stand 
till  the  next  day,  drain  them,  and  as  soon  as  your 
syrup  boils,  put  in  your  cherries  ; let  them  boil  two 
minutes,  when  cold,  drain  them,  and  spread  them 
singly  on  hair  sieves  to  dry.  The  quicker  they  are 
dried,  the  better ; and  the  best  mode  is  in  a baker’s 
oven,  after  the  bread  is  drawn. 

To  make  iceing  for  cakes.  , 

Take  of  double-refined  loaf  sugar,  sifted  fine,  as 
much  as  you  think  will  be  sufficient  for  the  cake  or 
cakes  you  have  to  ice ; put  it  in  an  earthen  pan  ; 
add  whites  of  eggs  till  it  is  pretty  soft,  then  beat  it 
well,  adding  a little  lemon  juice  till  you  can  just 
taste  the  acid,  and  lay  it  on  your  cake  with  a knife. 

Observe  the  iceing  should  be  beat  with  a small 
wooden  spattle. 

To  preserve  bunched,  raspberries. 

Tie  the  raspberries  in  bunches  of  whatever  size 
you  please ; place  them  in  your  preserving  pan  ; 
boil  clarified  sugar  till  it  snap^.pour  it  on  your  rasp- 
berries ; boil  them  two  minutea,  let  them  stand  two 
days;  then  drain  the  syrup  from  them,  put  them  in 
your  jars,  and  boil  the  syrup  till  it  blows  very  strong ; 
then  pour  it  to  them. 

Sprig  raspberries  arc  preserved  in  the  same 
manner. 

Cranberries. 

Are  very  good  either  for  pies  or  puddings,  but 
they  require  a great  portion  of  sugar. 

Raspberry  vinegar. 

Put  two  pounds  of  fruit  into  a bowl,  and  pour 
upon  it  half  a gallon  of  the  best  white  wine  vine* 
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gar.  The  following  day,  strain  the  liquor  on  two 
pounds  of  fresh  raspberries,  and  the  day  following 
the  9arne,  but  do  not  squeeze  the  fruit,  only  drain 
it  as  dry  as  possible.  The  following  day,  pass  it 
tli rough  a canvas  previously  wet  with  vinegar.  Put 
the  whole  into  a stone-jar,  with  a pound  of  sugar  to 
every  pint  of  juice,  broken  into  large  lumps,  stir  it 
till  melted,  then  stand  the  jar  in  a saucepan  of 
water,  let  it  simmer,  and  skim  it  well.  When  cold, 
bottle  it,  and  cork  tight. 

A common  cake. 

Mix  a pound  and  a half  of  flour  with  a pound  of 
butter,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  eight  eggs,  an  ounce 
of  carrawavs,  and  a gill  of  raisin  wine.  Beat  it 
well,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Directions  for  keeping  fruit. 

As  it  is  almost  as  necessary  to  know  how  to  keep 
fruit  when  preserved  as  to  preserve  it,  you  will 
please  to  observe  the  following  directions  : — When 
your  fruit  in  syrup,  is  in  a state  of  fermentation, 
drain  it  from  the  syrup  ; then  boil  the  syrup,  put  in 
your  fruit,  let  that  boil  also.  As  soon  as  it  is  cold, 
return  it  to  your  jars.  When  your  fruit  is  candied 
in  the  syrup,  turn  both  fruit  and  syrup  together  in 
your  preserving  pan,  add  a little  water  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  syrup,  let  it  boil  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
cold,  return  it  to  your  jars. 

Queen  cakes. 

Beat  a pound  of  butter,  and  mix  it  with  four  well 
beaten  eggs  strained,  a pound  of  dried  flour,  the 
same  quantity  of  powdered  lump  sugar,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  two  lemons  ; add  the  whole  together, 
and  beat  it  thirty  minutes  with  a silver  spoon.  Put 
it  in  buttered  cups  or  patty-pans,  half  full,  and  bake 
twenty  minutes. 
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Spunge  cake. 

Weigh  fifteen  eggs,  put  their  weight  in  very  fine 
sugar,  and  that  of  nine  in  flour,  beat  the  yolks  with 
the  flour,  and  the  whites  alone  to  a very  still'  froth  ; 
then  by  degrees  mix  the  whites  and  the  flour  with 
the  other  ingredients,  and  beat  them  forty  minutes. 
Bake  in  a quick  oven  about  one  hour  and  ten  mi- 
nutes. 

To  make  bread. 

Put  a bushel  of  good  flour  into  a trough,  mix  with 
it  two  gallons  of  warm  water,  and  three  pints  of 
good  yeast,  put  it  into  the  flour,  and  stir  it  well 
with  your  hands  till  it  becomes  tough.  Let  it  rise, 
and  then  add  another  two  gallons  of  warm  water 
and  a pound  of  salt,  work  it  well  and  cover  it  with 
a cloth  ; then  begin  to  warm  your  oven,  and  by  the 
time  it  is  ready,  the  dough  will  also  be  ready  ; make 
your  loaves  about  five  or  six  pounds  each  ; clean 
your  oven,  and  put  in  your  bread;  shut  it  close, 
and  bake  three  hours. 

The  water  in  summer  should  be  milk  warm,  in 
winter  rather  warmer. 

American  flour 

Is  more  profitable  than  English  flour,  because  it 
requires  double  the  quantity  of  water  to  make  it 
into  bread.  This  circumstance  makes  a balance  in 
favour  of  the  American  flour  of  about  three  pounds 
of  bread  in  every  stone  of  flour  of  fourteen  pounds. 

To  find  whether  chalk  is  mixed  with  bread. 

Mix  it  with  some  strong  vinegar,  and  if  this 
throws  it  into  a fermentation,  you  may  be  certain 
that  either  chalk  or  whiting  is  put  in  the  bread, 
which  is  often  done  by  bakers  in  a shameful  degVee, 
especially  in  and  about  London 
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Rice  and  wheat  bread. 

Simmer  two  pounds  of  rice  in  a gallon  of  water, 
till  it  becomes  perfectly  soft.  When  it  is  of  a due 
warmth,  mix  it  very  well  with  eight  pounds  of 
flour,  with  yeast  and  salt  as  for  other  bread.  When 
well  kneaded,  set  it  to  rise  before  the  fire.  Bake 
as  other  bread.  This  is  also  an  economical  method 
of  making  excellent  bread. 


Fine  rolls. 

Warm  a bit  of  butter  in  a half  a pint  of  milk,  add 
to  it  two  spoonsful  of  small  beer  yeast,  and  some 
salt ; with  the  above  ingredients  mix  two  pounds 
of  flour.  Let  it  rise  an  hour,  and  knead  it  well  j 
fonn  your  rolls,  and  bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 


French  bread. 

With  a peck  of  fine  flour,  mix  the  yolks  of  twelve 
and  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  beaten  and  strained, 
a quart  of  good  yeast  and  some  salt,  and  as  much 
warm  milk  as  will  make  the  whole  into  a thin  light 
dough  ; stir  it  well,  but  do  not  knead  it.  Have 
ready  several  wooden  dishes,  holding  about  a quart 
or  three  pints  each,  divide  the  dough  among  them, 
and  set  it  to  rise  ; then  turn  them  out  of  the  bowls 
into  a quick  oven.  When  done,  rasp  them. 

French  rolls  are  made  by  rubbing  an  ounce  of 
butter  into  every  pound  of  flour  ; one  beaten  egg, 
a little  yeast,  and  a sufficiency  of  milk  to  make  a 
moderately  stiff  dough ; beat,  but^do  not  knead  it. 
Let  it  rise,  and  bake  on  tins ; when  done,  rasp. — 
Observe  for  the  bread  and  rolls,  the  yeast  must 
not  be  bitter,  or  the  whole  will  be  spoiled. 
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Potatoe  bread. 

Boil  six  pounds  of  potatoes,  work  them  with  four 
ounces  of  butter,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  cause 
them  to  pass  through  a cullender ; take  a pint  of 
good  yeast  and  the  same  quantity  of  warm  water, 
mix  it  with  the  potatoes,  and  pour  the  whole  on 
ten  pounds  of  flour  ; add  salt  as  usual.  Knead  it 
well ; and,  if  necessary,  add  more  milk  and  warm 
water ; then  let  it  stand  before  the  tire  about  an 
hour  to  rise. 


Yorkshire  cakes. 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  a pint  and  a half  of 
wann  milk,  four  spoonsful  of  yeast,  and  three  eggs, 
beat  the  whole  well  together,  and  let  it  rise  ; then 
form  your  cakes,  and  let  them  rise  on  the  tins  be- 
fore you  bake,  which  must  be  in  a slow  oven. 

Five  ounces  of  butter  may  be  warmed  in  the  milk 
if  agreeable. 

Hard  biscuits. 

Warm  half  a pound  of  butter  in  as  much  skimmed 
milk  as  will  make  four  pounds  of  flour  into  a very 
stiff  paste.  Beat  it  with  a rolling-pin,  and  work  it 
perfectly  smooth.  Roll  it  pretty  thin,  and  stamp 
out  your  biscuits ; prick  them  full  of  holes,  and 
bake  them,  for  which  purpose  six  or  eight  minutes 
will  be  sufficient. 

Muffins. 

Take  four  pounds  of  flour,  four  eggs,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  melted  in  a quart  of  milk, 
and  ten  spoonsful  of  good  yeast.  Mix  the  whole, 
and  beat  it  well ; then  set  it  to  rise  three  or  four 
hours.  Bake  on  an  irjn  plate,  and  w’hen  done  on 
one  side,  turn  them. 
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To  make  yeast. 

An  excellent  substitute  for  this  useful  article,  may 
be  gained  from  a composition  of  potatoes.  Boil  and 
peel  some  of  a mealy  sort,  and  mesh  them  fine, 
adding  as  much  water,  or  ale,  as  will  reduce  them 
to  the  consistence  of  common  yeast.  To  every 
pound  of  potatoes,  add  two  ounces  of  coarse  sugar, 
and,  when  just  warm,  stir  it  up  with  two  spoonsful 
of  yeast.  Keep  it  warm  till  the  fermentation  is 
over,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
A quart  of  yeast  may  be  thus  made  from  one  pound 
of  potatoes,  which  will  keep  three  months.  The 
sponge  should  be  set  eight  hours  before  the  bread  i9 
baked. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To  keep  herbs  for  winter. 

Take  any  kind  of  sweet  herbs,  and  three  times 
the  quantity  of  parsley,  dry  them  in  the  air  with- 
out exposing  them  to  the  sun  ; when  quite  dry,  rub 
them  through  a sieve,  then  bottle  the  produce,  and 
keep  it  for  use.  Sage,  thyme,  mint,  &c.  &c.  should 
be  tied  in  small  bunches,  and  dried  in  the  air ; 
after  which,  each  sort  should  be  put  in  a paper  bag, 
and  hung  up  in  the  kitchen.  Parsley  should  be 
picked  from  the  stalks,  and  dried  in  the  shade  to 
preserve  its  colour.  Marigolds,  when  gathered  and 
picked  clean,  should  be  dried  in  a cloth,  and  kept  in 
paper  bags. 
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To  preserve  nuts. 

Hazel  nuts  may  be  preserved  in  great  perfection 
for  many  months,  by  burying  them  under  ground  in 
earthen  pots,  well  closed,  about  two  feet  deep,  in  $ 
sandy  place. 


To  keep  oranges  and  lemons. 

Bake  some  clean  sand ; when  it  is  cold  put  it 
into  a vessel ; place  a layer  of  oranges,  or  lemons, 
with  the  stalk  end  downwards,  so  that  they  may 
not  touch  each  other,  and  cover  them  with  the  sand 
two  inches  deep,  and  so  continue  till  your  vessel  is 
full.  This  will  preserve  them  in  excellent  order  for 
several  months. 


To  keep  cream. 

Mix  with  any  quantity  of  good  cream,  half  the 
weight  of  finely  powdered  lump  sugar,  stir  it  to- 
gether, and  preserve  it  in  bottles  well  corked.  It 
will  then  keep  very  good  for  six  or  eight  months. 

To  keep  game  or  poultry. 

Game,  or  poultry,  may  be  preserved  for  a long 
time,  by  tying  a string  tight  round  the  neck  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  by  putting  a piece  of  charcoal 
into  the  vent. 
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HOME  BREWERY. 


A cheap  and  excellent  method  of  brewing. 

Take  forty  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  set  it  over 
the  fire  till  it  becomes  so  warm  that  you  cannot  hold 
your  hand  in  it  more  than  a minute,  then  pour  it  into  ■ 
your  mesh  tub,  and  add  to  it  one  quarter  of  fine 
malt,  meshing  while  the  malt  is  putting  in,  which 
you  must  continue  to  do  a full  hour  ; cover  it  close, 
and  let  it  remain  one  hour,  after  which  draw  it  off ; 
then  take  thirty  gallons  of  water  scalding  hot,  and 
put  that  upon  your  malt,  mesh  it  fifty  minutes,  and 
let  it  stand  closely  covered  an  equal  length  of  time, 
after  which  draw  it  off  to  your  first  wort  j then  boil 
forty-eight  gallons  of  water,  and  put  it  into  your 
tun  ; 'mesh  one  hour,  and  cover  it  close  fifty  mi- 
nutes, after  which  draw  it  off  into  a separate  tub  to 
form  your  table-beer ; after  this  is  done,  pour  twelve 
gallons  of  cold  water  in  your  mesh  ‘tub,  w here  it 
must  be  suffered  to  remain  forty  minutes,  and  then 
drawn  off  to  your  table-beer  wort.  Your  first  and 
second  worts  must  be  bailed  with  six  pounds  of  hops 
very  quickly  for  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes ; 
then  strain  it,  and  run  it  into  proper  coolers.  Then 
boil  your  third  wort  very  fast,  with  a few  of  the 
hops  that  had  been  previously  used  for  the  first  and 
second  worts  j when  the  hops  sink,  strain  off  your 
worts,  and  set  it  to  cool. 

Make  eight  gallons  of  the  first  and  second  w'ort 
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rather  more  than  milk  warm  ; then  take  a quart 
wooden  bowl,  and  till  it  with  some  new  yeast,  set 
it  to  swim  in  the  eight  gallons  of  wort,  and  when 
you  perceive  the  yeast  spread,  add  the  remainder  of 
the  first  and  second  worts  milk  warm,  then  cover  it 
, up  with  your  m;dt-sacks  two  days,  and  when  you 
perceive  it  has  a good  head,  skim  the  rough  parts 
off.  Having  done  this,  take  three  ounces  of  salt, 
two  ounces  of  ground  ginger,  and  six  ounces  of 
wheat  flour ; mix  these  ingredients  well  with  four 
or  five  quarts  of  your  first  and  second  worts ; add  it 
to  the  whole,  and  mix  it  well  together,  by  stirring  it 
with  a staff,  after  which,  suffer  it  to  remain  for  four 
hours,  and  then  put  it  into  your  casks,  observing  to 
throw  in  some  of  the  hops  in  each  cask,  having 
saved  them  for  that  purpose  from  the  first  boiling; 
then  let  it  remain  open  till  it  has  done  working,  after 
which,  bung  it  closely  down. 

Your  table-beer  must  be  treated  exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  but  you  must  not  make  use  of  so 
much  yeast. 

When  you  require  very  strong  beer,  use-. the  first 
worts  only,  and  the  second  will  make  excellent  mild 
ale. 

When  you  require  very  good  ale,  mix  the  first 
and  second  worts.  For  good  beer,  mix  all  the  worts 
together. 

One  half,  or  a quarter  of  the  quantity,  may  be 
made,  by  using  half,  or  a quarter,  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients ; but  the  same  time  of  boiling,  meshing,  and 
working,  must  be  observed. 


Strong  beer,  or  ale. 

Take  fifteen  bushels  of  malt  to  the  hogshead  for 
beer,  and  eight  for  ale.  For  either,  pour  the  whole 
quantity  of  water  hot,  but  not  boiling,  on  it  at 
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once,  and  let  it  stand  to  infuse  three  hours ; rnesh 
it  in  the  first  half  hour,  and  let  it  stand  the  remainder 
of  the  time  closely  covered.  Run  it  on  the  hops, 
previously  soaked  in  water ; for  strong  beer,  three 
quarters  of  a pound  to  every  bushel,  but  for  ale  only 
eight  ounces.  Boil  them  with  the  wort  two  hours 
and  a half  from  the  time  it  commences  boiling. 
Cool  about  two  gallons,  to  which  add  two  quarts  of 
yeast,  which  will  prepare  it  for  putting  to  the  rest 
next  day  ; but,  if  possible,  put  it  together  the  same 
night.  Tun  as  usual.  Cover  the  bunghole  with 
paper  when  the  beer  has  done  working,  and  when  it 
is  ready  to  be  stopped,  put  in  one  pound  and  a half 
of  dried  hops,  then  fasten  it  closely  up.  Observe 
that  twelve  bushels  of  malt  will  make  good  strong 
beer.  It  should  stand  in  the  cask  one  year  before 
drawn,  and  if  bottled,  another  year  in  bottles.  The 
longer  it  is  kept,  the  better  it  will  be. 

The  ale  will  be  good  in  four  months. 

After  your  strong  beer,  or  ale,  is  thus  made,  a 
good  table-beer  may  be  prepared  by  pouring  a 
hogshead  of  water  on  the  grains,  and  repeating  the 
same  process  as  for  the  other.  Some  of  the  hops 
boiled  for  the  strong  beer  will  also  serve  for  this. 

When  beer  is  soured  by  thunder  or  heat,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  wormwood  put  in  the  jug,  will 
set  it  right. 

Observe,  October  and  March  are  good  months  for 
brewing. 


Fine  table  beer. 

On  a bushel  of  malt,  pour  four  gallons  of  hot 
water,  cover  it  warm  thirty  minutes,  then  mesh,  and 
let  it  stand  three  hours  more,  then  let  it  run  off ; 
when  dry,  add  five  gallons  more  water,  mesh,  and 
let  it  stand  half  an  hour,  run  that  into  another  tub. 
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and  pour  five  gallons  more  water  on  the  malt,  stir 
it  well,  and  let  it  stand  one  hour  or  longer,  then 
run  it  off,  and  mix  the  whole  together.  Half  a 
pound  of  hops,  previously  infused  in  water,  should 
be  put  into  the  tub  for  the  first  running. 

Boil  the  hops  with  the  wort  one  hour  from  the 
time  it  commences  boiling.  Strain  it  off,  and  cool 
it,  and  the  same  day,  if  sufficiently  cool,  put  in  ra- 
ther more  than  half  a pint  of  good  yeast.  When  it 
has  done  working,  cover  the  bunghole  with  a piece 
of  paper  for  three  days.  Then  fasten  it  close,  and 
in  three  weeks  the  beer  will  be  fit  for  use. 


Fine  Welsh  ale. 

Pour  twenty-one  gallons  of  hot  water  (but  not 
boiling)  on  four  bushels  of  malt.  Let  it  stand  three 
hours  closely  covered,  during  which  time  infuse  tw'o 
pounds  of  hops  into  a little  hot  water,  and  put  the 
water  and  hops  into  the  tub,  run  the  wort  upon 
them,  and  boil  the  whole  three  hours,  then  strain 
off  the  hops,  and  keep  them  for  the  small  beer. 

Let  the  wort  stand  till  sufficiently  cool  to  receive 
the  yeast,  of  which  put  in  one  quart  taken  from  ale 
or  small  beer.  Mix  it  well,  and  often.  When  the 
wort  has  done  working,  (generally  on  the  third  day) 
the  yeast  will  sink  a little  in  the  middle,  then  re- 
move it,  and  tun  the  ale  as  it  works  out.  Pour  a 
quart  in  -t  a time  very  gently.  Lay  a bit  of  paper 
over  the  bunghole  about  three  days  before  you  close 
it  up.  > 

Small  beer  may  be  prepared  from  the  grains  as 
before  mentioned,  using  also  the  same  hops.  When 
barrels  are  emptied,  the  cock-hole  should  have  a 
cork  driven  in,  and  the  vent-peg  should  also  be 
hammered  in  tight,  which  will  prevent  beer-casks 
from  becoming  musty, 
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Treacle  beer. 

Put  a gallon  of  boiling  water  to  two  pounds  of 
treacle,  mix  them  well,  add  twelve  quarts  of  cold 
water  and  half  a pint  of  yeast,  put  it  into  a cask, 
cover  it  close,  and  in  three  days  it  will  be  fit  to 
drink.  If  made  -in  large  quantities  or  designed  to 
keep,  put  in  some  malt  and  hops,  and  when  the 
fermentation  is  over,  stop  it  up  clase. 

To  refine  beer,  cyder , or  wine. 

Dissolve  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  a quart  of  the 
liquor  you  wish  to  fine,  whisk  it  well,  and  then  add 
a quantity  of  the  liquor  into  which  you  intend  to 
put  it,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  pearl-ash,  one  ounce 
of  calcined  salt  of  tartar  and  the  same  quantity  of 
powdered  burnt  alum.  Mix  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther, then  pour  it  into  the  cask,  and  stir  it  well 
about  with  a clean  stick:  close  it,  and  in  three  or 
four  days  it  wrill  be  quite  fine. 

To  cleanse  a musty  cask. 

Dissolve  a pound  of  bay  salt,  and  half  a pound 
of  alum  in  some  water,  then  add  as  much  fresh 
dung  from  a milking  cow,  as  will  make  it  thick, 
but  not  more  so  than  will  allow  it  to  pass  through 
a funnel ; put  it  on  the  fire,  and  stir  it  with  a stick 
till  it  is  near  boiling,  and  then  put  it  in  the  cask 
bung  it  up  close,  shake  it  about  for  five  minutes,  let 
it  stand  two  hours,  then  take  out  the  bung,  and 
let  the  vapour  out  fasten  it  down  again,  give  it 
another  shaking,  let  it  stand  two  hours  more,  and 
then  rinse  with  cold  water  till  it  comes  out  perfectly 
clear.  Then  have  ready  some  water  with  half  a 
pound  of  bay  salt  and  two  ounces  of  alum  boiled 
in  it ; serve  this  as  you  did  the  first  washing,  and 
when  emptied,  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
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HOME  MADE  WINES  AND 
COMPOUNDS. 


English  mountain 

Take  three  gallons  of  spring  water,  and  fifteen 
pounds  of  raisins  chopped  very  fine  ; let  them  re- 
main three  weeks,  then  squeeze  out  the  liquor,  and 
put  it  in  a cask  that  has  been  fumigated  with 
matches.  Do  not  stop  it  till  the  fermentation  has 
ceased. 

Then  bung  it  very  tight  and,  when  fine,  bottle 
it  off. 


Currant  wine. 

Let  your  currants  be  ripe,  mesh  them  with  your 
hands,  and  to  every  quart  of  pulp  add  three  pints 
of  water.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  let  them 
stand  till  they  have  done  fermenting,  then  strain  them 
through  a hair-sieve,  and  to  every  gallon  put  three 
pounds  (or  more)  of  moist  sugar.  When  the  sugar 
is  perfectly  melted,  put  the  liquor  in  a cask  with  a 
little  dissolved  isinglass.  To  every  ten  gallons,  add 
one  pint  of  brandy  ; bung  it  up,  and  let  it  remain  one 
year,  then  bottle  it. 

Note — Half  a pound  more  sugar  to  every  gallon 
would  be  a great  improvement. 

Raisin  wine. 

Take  one  hundred  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins,  cut 
them  slightly,  and  put  them  into  a cask  with  twenty 
gallons  of  water,  and  five  half  pints  of  brandy  j 
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stir  well  once  every  day  for  a week,  then  hung  it 
closely  up,  and  let  it  stand  at  least  six  months,  then 
bottle  it. 


Orange  wine. 

To  twelve  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  put  the  whites 
of  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  and  six  gallons  of  spring 
water,  boil  it  one  hour,  observing  to  skim  it;  when 
nearly  cold,  add  the  juice  and  rinds  of  fifty  Seville 
oranges.  Let  this  stand  till  done  fermenting,  then 
put  it  in  a cask.  Take  half  a gallon  of  white  wine, 
the  juice  of  twelve  lemons,  and  two  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar,  cover  them  close  twelve  hours,  and  take  care 
to  leave  no  seeds  in,  then  add  to  the  rest;  put  six 
of  the  lemon  rinds  into  the  cask.  Let  it  stand 
fourteen  days  before  you  bottle  it  off. 

Ginger  wine. 

To  ten  gallons  of  water,  put  ten  pounds  of  lump 
sugar,  ten  ounces  of  bruised  ginger,  and  the  whites 
of  eight  eggs  beaten  to  a froth,  boil  them  together 
one  hour,  and  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises ; then 
put  it  in  a tub,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold  ; then  put 
it  in  a barrel  with  the  rinds  of  ten  lemons  peeled  I 
very  thin,  and  the  juice  of  thirteen  strained  from 
the  seeds,  and  one  quart  of  brandy;  put  a spoonful  I 
of  yeast  on  the  top,  and  stop  it  close  ; in  a fortnight 
bottle  it,  and  in  another  fortnight  it  will  be  fit  for 
use. 


Gooseberry  wine. 

Take  your  fruit,  not  over  ripe,  bruise  it  in  ai 
wooden  vessel,  but  not  much,  then  measure,  and  to 
every  gallon  put  two  of  cold  water,  mix  them  well 
together,  and  let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours, 
then  strain  it  through  a bag,  and  to  every  gallon 
put  four  pounds  of  sugar.  Let  it  dissolve,  s ir  it 
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well,  cask  it,  and  let  it  work  two  days.  Bung  it 
for  a week,  then  draw  it  otf.  Rinse  the  cask  with 
a little  brandy,  and  to  every  gallon  add  three  quar- 
ters of  a pound  more  of  sugar  : mix  it  well,  return 
U to  the  cask,  bung  it  up  for  two  or  more  months, 
then  bottle  it. 


Cowslip  wine. 

To  fifty  pounds  of  sugar,  add  twenty-four  gallons 
of  water,  boil  it  for  an  hour,  carefully  skimming. 
Pour  it  into  a tub,  and  when  cold,  add  twelve 
pecks  of  bruised  cowslip  flowers,  with  the  peel  and 
juice  of  twenty  lemons,  and  two  quarterns  of  good 
ale  yeast.  Stir  it  well  for  three  days,  then  rack  it 
into  a clean  cask,  cowslips  and  all,  with  half  a gal- 
lon of  brandy.  When  it  has  done  working,  bung  it 
close. 


Elder  wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  ripe  elder  berries,  put  four 
gallons  of  water,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  two 
ounces  of  allspice,  boil  it  twenty  minutes,  strain  it 
through  a hair-sieve,  and  put  it  in  your  pan  again 
with  three  pounds  of  moist  sugar  to  every  gallon, 
boil  it  thirty  minutes,  put  in  your  tub  a few  pounds 
of  raisins  cut  into  halves,  pour  the  boiling  liquor 
on  them  ; when  it  is  nearly  cold,  add  some  ale  yeast, 
and  let  it  work  three  days,  tun  it,  add  a quart  of 
brandy  to  every  thirty-six  gallons,  and  bottle  it  at 
Christmas. 


Apricot  wine. 

Pick  your  fruit  when  nearly  ripe,, wipe  and  quar- 
ter them,  to  every  eight  pounds,  add  six  quarts  of 
water  ; let  them  boil  till  the  water  tastes  strong, 
then  strain  them  through  a hair-sieve,  and  put  half 
a.  pound  of  fine  sugar  to  every  quart  of  liquor,  boil 
and  scum  till  it  ceases  to  rise.  Put  it  into  an 
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earthen  stein  twenty-four  hours,  then  bottle  it  up 
with  a lump  of  sugar  in  each  bottle. 

Raspberry  wine. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  fruit  and  water,  bruise 
and  let  them  stand  two  days,  then  strain  it,  and  to 
every  gallon  put  four  pounds  of  coarse  sugar  ; when 
dissolved,  put  the  liquor  in  a barrel,  and  when  fine 
(which  will  be  generally  in  three  months),  bottle  it, 
and  in  each  bottle  put  a large  spoonful  of  brandy. 

Black  currant  wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  juice,  put  the  same  quantity 
of  water,  and  to  every  gallon  of  this  mixed  liquor, 
put  four  pounds  of  the  finest  moist  sugar,  put  the 
whole  in  a cask,  reserving  a little  to  fill  up.  Put 
the  cask  in  a warm  dry  room,  and  the  liquor  will 
ferment  of  itself ; skim  off  the  refuse,  and  when 
the  fermentation  ceases,  fill  up  with  the  reserved 
liquor.  When  it  has  quite  done  working,  add  a 
bottle  of  brandy  to  every  five  gallons  of  wine. 
Bung  it  close  for  one  year,  then  bottle  it,  and  filter 
the  thick  part. 

Balm  wine. 

Boil  six  pounds  of  sugar  in  two  gallons  of  water, 
scum  it,  and  put  in  two  handsful  of  balm,  and  let 
it  boil  fifteen  minutes,  strain  it  off,  cool  it,  add 
some  yeast;  and  let  it  stand  two  days  ; put  in  the 
rind  and  peels  of  two  lemons,  and  let  it  stand  in 
the  barrel  six  or  eight  months. 

Mixed  wine. 

Take  of  white,  red,  and  black  currants,  cherries, 
and  raspberries,  equ;d  quantities,  mesh  them,  and  I 
pass  the  juice  through  a strainer;  to  everv  two) 
quarts  of  whieh,  boil  six  pounds  of  moist  sugar 
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ill  Six  quarts  of  water,  and  scum  it  clean  ; when 
cold,  mix  the  juice  with  it,  and  put  the  whole 
into  a barrel  that  will  just  hold  it,  put  in  the  bum? 
slightly,  let  it  remain  ten  days,  then  close  it  up,  and 
let  it  stand  four  months,  observing  to  add  a little 
brandy  to  it. 

Family  wine. 

A very  useful  family  wine  may  be  made  of  the 
birch-tree.  While  the  sap  is  rising  in  the  early 
part  ot  March,  holes  should  be  bored  in  the  body 
of  the  tree,  and  fossets  of  elder  placed  in  them  to 
carry  off  the  liquor.  If  the  tree  is  large,  it  may  be 
tapped  in  several  places,  and  one  branch  will  some- 
times yield  a gallon  a day.  The  sap  thus  procured 
is  to  be  boiled  with  sugar,  one  pound  of  which 
must  be  put  to  every  pound  of  liquor.  It  must  be 
then  fermented,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  made  wines. 


Mead. 

Take  twenty-four  pounds  of  honey  and  six  gallons 
of  water,  boil  it  one  hour,  skim  it  well,  then  add  an 
ounce  of  hops  to  every  gallon,  and  boil  it  thirty 
minutes  longer,  and  let  it  stand  till  next  day5  put  i't 
into  your  cask,  and  to  every  twelve  gallons,  add  one 
quart  of  brandy,  stop  it  lightly  till  the  fermentation 
is  over,  then  stop  it  very  close.  Keep  it  one  year 
before  you  tap. 


n nnson  icine. 

To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  sugar,  boil  them  two  hours,  and  skim  it 
carefully  all  the  time,  and  to  each  gallon  allow  five 
pounds  of  fine  damsons,  with  the  stones  taken  out, 
boil  them  till  the  colour  is  a fine  red,  strain  the 
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liquor,  ferment  it  in  an  open  tub  or  pan  for  four 
days,  pour  it  clear  from  the  lees  into  a clean  cask, 
let  it  stand  till  it  is  done  working,  close  it  for  eight 
months,  and  then  bottle  it  off.  If  kept  a year  or 
more,  in  bottles,  it  will  be  a great  improvement. 

Brandy. 

There  are  various  sorts,  but  the  French  brandies 
are  most  esteemed.  Should  your  brandy  be  de- 
ficient in  flavour,  dissolve  some  sugar-candy  in  warm 
water,  and  take  an  equal  quantity  of  prunes ; put 
the  whole  in  your  brandy,  and  it  will  be  a great  im- 
provement. French  brandies  may  be  mixed  with 
Spanish  or  Cette  brandies,  which  are  considerably 
cheaper.  All  brandies  are  originally  white,  and 
become  coloured  by  age.  Or  you  may,  for  a light 
colour,  use  turmeric  and  treacle  3 and  for  a deep 
colour,  burnt  sugar. 

Rum. 

Jamaica  is  the  best. — An  excellent  flavour  may 
be  given  to  it  by  putting  into  the  cask  some  pine- 
apple rinds.  The  longer  rum  is  kept,  the  more 
valuable  it  becomes.  If  your  rum  wants  a head, 
whisk  some  clarified  honey  with  a little  of  the  li- 
quor, and  pour  the  whole  into  the  cask.  Three 
pounds  of  honey  is  sufficient  for  sixty  gallons. 

Hollands 

Is  generally  over  proof.  Lower  it  with  clear 
bright  British  spirits  : the  water  you  use  must  have 
been  boiled.  When  it  is  cold,  put  a piece  of  couch 
lime  into  it.  When  settled,  pour  off  the  water  from 
the  lime,  mix  it  well  with  the  Hollands  and  spirits} 
stir  it  well.  The  shells  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
well  together,  is  a good  thing  to  fine  Hollands. 
Rose  water  is  a great  improvement  to  its  flavour 
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Cherry  brandy. 

Stone  twenty  pounds  of  black  cherries,  bruise  the 
stones  in  a mortar,  and  put  them  into  two  gallons 
of  the  best  brandy.  Let  it  stand  forty  days  well 
covered,  then  rack  it  otf,  and  bottle  it.  Morello 
cherries,  managed  in  the  same  manner,  will  also  be 
very  excellent. 

Raspberry  brandy. 

Raspberry  brandy  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  cherry  brandy,  and  forms  an  excellent  cordial 
mixed  with  it. 

Lemon  brandy. 

Pare  twenty-four  lemons,  and  steep  the  peels  in 
four  quarts  of  brandy,  squeeze  the  lemons  on  three 
pounds  of  fine  lump  sugar,  and  add  a gallon  of 
water  ; the  following  day  mix  the  ingredients,  and 
pour  in  three  pints  of  boiling  milk;  let  it  remain 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  strain  it  off. 

Orange  brandy. 

Steep  some  orange  rinds,  with  a few  pieces  of 
lemon  rind  (the  whole  sliced  thin)  in  four  quarts  of 
brandy.  Boil  a gallon  of  water  with  three  pounds 
of  sugar,  let  it  boil  some  time,  then  put  it  to  the 
brandy. 

Caraway  brandy. 

Steep  four  ounces  of  caraway  seeds,  and  a pound 
and  a half  of  sugar,  in  a gallon  of  brandy.  Let  it 
stand  two  days,  then  bottle  it. 

To  improve  English  brandy. 

Take  ten  gallons  of  English  brandy,  one  ounce 
of  tincture  of  japanica,  and  three  ounces  of  spirit 
of  nitre  dulcis,  mix  these  ingredients  well  with 
some  of  the  spirit,  then  pour  it  into  the  cask,  and 
stir  it  about. 
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Lime  water. 

Take  three  pounds  of  lime,  put  it  in  a pail,  and 
pour  on  as  much  water  as  will  slack  it;  when  dis- 
solved, add  two  gallons  of  water,  and  when  cold 
and  settled,  it  is  fit  for  use. 

English  noyeau. 

Blanch  and  bruise  half  a pound  of  bitter  almonds, 
put  them  into  a quart  of  cold  water,  and  let  them 
stand  two  hours,  then  add  six  pints  of  the  juice  of 
white  currants,  six  pounds  of  fine  lump  sugar,  the 
peels  of  six  lemons  grated,  and  ten  gallons  of  white 
brandy;  stir  them  well  together,  and  let  them  stand 
three  days,  then  strain  it  through  a jelly-bag,  and 
bottle  it  off.  Two  quarts  of  fresh  brandy  put  on 
the  dregs,  will,  after  standing  three  days,  make 
an  excellent  liquor  for  giving  a flavour  to  pud- 
dings, &c. 

Peppermint. 

For  compounds,  any  spirit  extracted  from  sugar, 
malt,  crab,  cyder,  or  raisins,  may  be  made  use  of. 

For  five  gallons,  take  three  and  a half  of  spirits, 
and  four  pennyweights  of  the  oil  of  peppermint, 
with  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  half  a pint  of 
spirits  of  wine,  fill  it  up  with  water,  and  fine  as  you 
do  Geneva.  Also  observe,  that  in  all  compounds, 
the  oil  must  be  killed  and  worked  in  a similar 
manner. 

Queen's  cordial. 

For  three  gallons  of  spirits,  take  two  pennyweights 
of  the  oil  of  mint,  one  of  oil  of  caraway,  an  ounce 
of  coriander  seed,  and  the  same  of  caraway  seeds, 
half  an  ounce  of  cassia,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  a 
pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  two  pounds  of  lump 
sugar,  add  water  to  taste.  Observe,  the  spice, 
seeds,  and  cassia,  must  be  steeped  in  the  spirits 
and  well  shaken  daily.  Fine  with  alum  only. 
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Prince's  cordial. 

Take  of  cherry  brandy,  of  currant  wine,  and 
orange  wine,  each  a quart,  one  gallon  of  spirits, 
half  an  ounce  of  mace,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cloves,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  the  same 
weight  of  coriander  seeds,  the  same  of  caraway, 
five  drops  of  the  oil  of  orange,  and  the  same  of  the 
essence  of  lemon  ; with  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar ; 
measure  the  whole,  and  make  it  up  to  twelve!  quarts 
with  water.  Steep  the  spice  and  seeds  in  the  spirits 
six  days,  having  previously  bruised  them ; colour 
with  burnt  sugar. 

Capillaire. 

Take  fourteen  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  and  seven 
of  moist,  mix  eight  well  beaten  eggs  with  the 
sugar,  and  boil  it  in  four  gallons  of  water,  con- 
tinuing to  skim  it  till  no  more  scum  appears.  Strain 
it  through  a coarse  bag,  and  add  three  pennyweights 
of  the  essence  of  lemon ; then  bottle  it  in  small 
bottles  for  use. 

Ratafia. 

To  make  six  gallons,  take  three  quarts  of  spirits, 
and  three  grains  of  ambergris,  one  ounce  of  apri- 
cot and  peach  kernels,  and  three  ounces  of  bitter 
almonds,  a pound  of  powdered  lump  sugar,  and 
three  quarters  of  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine ; make 
up  the  quantity  with  water  that  has  been  boiled, 
but  left  to  grow  cold. 

English  port. 

Put  four  gallons  of  good  port  wine  into  a thirty- 
gallon  cask  that  has  been  fumed  with  a match  ; 
add  to  it  twenty  gallons  of  good  cyder  j then  nearly 
fill  your  cask  with  French  brandy — The  juice  of 
sloes  and  elderberries  will  make  it  of  a proper 
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roughness  ; put  in  some  cochineal  to  colour  it 
You  may  use  turnip  juice,  or  raisin  cyder,  instead 
of  cyder ; and  brandy  cyder  instead  of  French 
brandy. 

English  sack. 

To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  four  sprigs  of  rue 
and  a handful  of  fennel  roots:  boil  these  for  half 
an  hour — then  strain  it;  and  to  every  quart  of 
liquor,  put  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  honey : 
boil  it  two  hours ; skim  it  well ; when  boiled  pour 
it  off,  and  turn  it  into  a clean  cask . Keep  it  one 
year  in  the  cask  ; then  bottle  it  off,  and  it  will  be 
excellent. 

English  mountain. 

To  every  gallon  of  spring  water,  put  five  pounds 
of  raisins,  chopped  exceeding  fine  ; let  them  remain 
three  weeks,  then  squeeze  out  the  liquor,  and  put 
it  into  a cask  that  has  been  fumigated  with  some 
matches;  do  not  stop  it  till  the  fermentation  has 
ceased,  then  bung  it  tight,  and,  when  fine,  bottle 
it  off. 

Blackberry  wine. 

When  they  are  ripe,  bruise  them,  and  to  every 
quart  of  blackberries,  put  a pint  of  boiling  spring 
water,  let  them  stand  till  next  day,  strain  them 
through  a sieve,  and  to  every  quart  of  liquor,  put 
rather  more  than  half  a pound  of  sugar ; when  your 
sugar  is  melted,  put  it  in  the  cask. 

Sweet  Acid. 

Take  a gallon  of  lemon  juice,  and  set  it  over  a 
gentle  fire,  in  a brass  pan,  with  two  pounds  of  good 
moist  sugar;  simmer  till  it  becomes  a syrup,  and 
when  cold,  bottle  for  use. 
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Bitters. 

Steep  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  Virginia  snake  root,  and  a quarter  of 
a dram  of  cochineal,  in  a pint  of  brandy,  for  three 
days,  strain  it  through  some  paper  and  bottle  it 
for  use. 


Shrub. 

l ake  a gallon  of  rum,  six  pounds  of  lump  sugar 
dissolved  in  a quart  of  lime  juice,  and  mix  the 
whole  well  together ; then  put  it  in  a cask,  and 
when  fine,  bottle  it  olf  for  use. 

Cyder  atid  Perry. 

In  cyder,  use  gennatins,  golden -pippins,  pear- 
mains,  red  streaked  pippins,  &c.  &c.  for  which 
purpose,  they  should  be  sufficiently  ripe  to  3hake 
from  the  trees  with  ease;  bruise  them  to  a mesh 
and  squeeze  them  through  a hair-sieve  into  a cask 
that  has  been  fumigated  with  a match,  then  mesh 
the  pulp  with  some  warm  water,  and  when  strained, 
add  a fourth  part  of  the  cyder.  To  make  it 
work  well,  beat  a little  flour,  the  whites  of  some 
eggs  and  a little  honey  together,  put  them  into  a 
small  linen  bag,  and  let  them  hang  by  a string  in 
the  middle  of  the  cask,  then  put  in  a pint  of  new 
ale  yeast,  let  it  cleanse  itself  six  days  ; then  bung 
it  down. 


Or, 

Take  the  apples  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and 
let  them  lie  two  days  in  a heap  to  sweat,  mesh  them, 
press  out  the  juice . put  it  in  a cask,  observing  to 
leave  room  for  it  to  work  ; make  a small  hole  near 
the  bung-hole,  but  allow  it  no  other  vent  ; add  to 
the  whole  some  sugar,  but  not  more  than  two 
pounds  to  every  hogshead,  and  four  pounds  of 
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Malaga  raisins  ; then  rack  it  off,  and  put  it  in  a cask 
with  a small  hole  as  before j then  let  it  remain  till 
you  think  proper  to  bottle  it,  which  should  be  done 
either  in  March  or  April. 

Perry. 

Perry  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  cyder,  only 
using  pears  instead  of  apples,  and  the  fruit  must 
be  dry  and  the  more  unlit  they  are  for  eating,  the 
better  they  are  for  perry. 

Observe,  when  you  bottle  cyder  and  perry,  it 
should  be  left  two  days  uncorked,  and  a lump  of 
sugar  should  be  put  in  each  bottle. 

To  manage  cyder. 

To  improve  the  flavour  of  a hogshead,  take  one 
gallon  of  French  brandy,  half  an  ounce  of  cochi- 
neal, a pound  of  alum,  and  three  pounds  of  sugar- 
candy,  beat  the  latter  articles  well  together,  and 
steep  them  two  days  in  the  brandy  pour  the  whole 
into  the  cyder,  aDd  stop  it  close  six  months. 

To  cure  the  acid,  or  restore  British  wine,  when  it 
is  pricked. 

Rack  off  your  wine  into  another  cask,  fumigated 
with  a match,  and  to  every  five  gallons  put  in  an 
ounce  of  oyster  powder  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  bay  salt,  and  stir  it  well  in  with  a staff ; then 
rack  it,  in  a few  days,  into  another  cask  that  has 
been  well  fumigated.  If  you  can  procure  the  lees 
of  some  of  the  same  kind,  it  will  be  an  improve- 
ment, and  to  every  five  gallons,  put  a pint  of 
brandy. 

To  take  an  ill  scent  from  wine. 

Make  a long  thin  roll  of  dough,  bake  it,  and 
stick  it  well  with  cloves,  hang  it  in  the  cask,  and 
it  will  draw  the  ill  scent  from  the  wines. 
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To  sweeten  wines. 

To  fifteen  gallons  of  wine,  put  half  a pound  of 
dry  ground  mustard  seed,  and  a small  handful  of 
clary  flowers,  put  it  in  a linen  bag,  and  sink  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cask. 

Fur  wine  when  decaying. 

Make  an  ounce  of  roch  alum  into  powder,  draw 
out  three  gallons  of  the  wine,  put  in  it  the  alum,  and 
beat  it  for  half  an  hour,  return  it  to  the  rest  in  the 
cask,  and  when  fine,  which  will  be  in  seven  or  eight 
days,  bottle  it  off. 


To  cure  ropy  wine. 

Tap  the  wine,  and  cover  the  end  of  the  cock 
that  goes  into  the  cask,  with  a piece  of  coarse  linen 
cloth ; rack  it  into  a dry  cask,  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  alum,  shake  it  well,  and  it  will 
fine  down,  and  be  a pleasant  wine. 


DAIRY  and  POULTRY. 


Great,  attention  is  requisite  in  the  dairy,  which 
may  be  comprised  in  two  words,  namely — perfect 
cleanliness.  The  milk  when  brought  in  should 
always  be  strained  into  the  pans.  Cold  water 
should  be  frequently  thrown  on  every  part  of  the 
dairy.  Neither  meat  nor  any  thing  else  should  be 
suffered  to  hang  in  it.  The  sun  should  be  excluded, 
hut  a free  current  of  air  admitted.  The  cows 
should  be  regularly  milked  at  an  early  hour,  and 
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the  udders  perfectly  emptied.  In  good  pastures,  the 
cows  produce  on  an  average  three  gallons  a day 
from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  and  from  thence  to 
Christmas,  one  gallon  a day.  Cows  may  be  milked 
with  profit  fifteen  years  ; and  should  calve  from 
Lady-day  to  May. 

When  you  design  to  rear  a calf,  it  should  be 
removed  from  the  cow  in  ten  days  at  the  farthest ; 
remove  it  from  the  mother  in  the  morning,  and  give 
it  no  food  till  the  following  morning,  when  being 
extremely  hungry,  it  will  drink  readily  3 feed  it 
regularly  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  let  the 
milk  given  it  be  just  warm  : the  skimmed  milk  will 
be  quite  good  enough. 


Rennet . 

Take  out  the  stomach  of  a calf  just  killed,  and 
scour  it  well  with  salt  and  water,  both  inside  and 
outside;  let  it  drain,  and  then  sew  it  up  with  two 
large  handsful  of  salt  in  it,  or  keep  it  in  the  salt 
wet,  and  soak  a bit,  which  will  do  by  fresh  water. 

Cheese. 

Warm  your  milk  till  equal  to  new;  but  observe 
it  must  not  be  too  hot;  add  a sufficiency  of  rennet 
to  turn  it,  and  cover  it  over  : let  it  remain  till  well 
turned,  then  strike  the  curd  well  down  with  the 
skimming  dish,  and  let  it  separate,  observing  to 
keep  it  still  covered.  Put  the  vat  over  the  tub,  and 
fill  it  with  curd,  which  must  be  squeezed  close 
with  your  hand,  and  more  added  as  it  sinks,  and  at 
length  left  about  three  inches  above  the  edge  of 
the  vat.  Before  the  vat  is  in  this  manner  filled, 
the  cheese  cloth  must  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and,  when  full,  drawn  smoothly  over  on  all  sides. 
The  curd  should  be  salted  in  the  tub  after  the  whey 
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is  out.  When  every  thing  is  prepared  as  above 
directed,  put  a board  under  and  over  the  vat, 
then  place  it  in  the  press  ; let  it  remain  two  hours, 
then  turn  it  out,  put  on  a fresh  cheese  cloth,  and 
press  it  again  ten  hours  j then  salt  it  all  over,  and 
turn  it  again  into  the  vat j then  press  it  again  twenty 
hours.  Observe,  the  vat  should  have  several  small 
holes  in  the  bottom  to  let  the  whey  run  off. 

Cream  cheese. 

Put  as  much  salt  to  three  quarts  of  raw  cream 
as  will  season  it,  stir  it  well,  and  pour  it  into  a sieve, 
in  which  you  have  folded  a cheese  cloth  four  times 
doubled,  when  it  hardens,  cover  it  with  nettles  on  a 
pewter  dish. 

Sage  cheese. 

Bruise  some  young  red  sage  and  spinach  leaves, 
express  the  juice,  and  mix  it  with  the  curd ; then  do 
as  with  other  cheese. 


Butter. 

Butter  is  disagreeable  when  the  cows  feed  on 
turnips  or  cabbages,  but  this  may  be  partly  obviated, 
by  adding  one  gallon  of  boiling  water  to  every  six 
of  milk  when  strained  into  your  pans.  In  summer, 
your  milk  should  stand  for  cream  one  day,  and 
in  winter  two.  When  you  skim  it,  put  the  cream- 
pot  in  a cold  cellar,  or,  in  short,  the  coldest  place 
you  have.  Always  churn  twice  a week,  and  change 
your  cream  daily  into  fresh  scalded  pots.  When 
the  butter  is  come,  pour  off  the  butter-milk,  and 
put  the  butter  into  pans  which  have  been  scalded, 
and  then  cooled  in  cold  water,  and  beat  it  with  a 
flat  board,  till  every  drop  of  butter-milk  is  forced 
out,  before  which,  however  it  must  lay  some  time 
in  water  j and  while  you  are  thus  working  it,  you 
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must  observe  to  change  the  water  as  fast  as  it 
becomes  coloured,  till  it  at  length  remains  perfectly 
cleiu-;  then  add  your  salt,  weigh  and  form  the  butter, 
and  throw  it  into  a pan  of  clean  water,  with  a cover, 
by  which  method  you  will  have  excellent  butter, 
even  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

To  preserve  butter. 

Take  two  pounds  of  common  salt,  one  pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  one  pound  of  saltpetre,  beat  the 
whole  well  together  ; then,  to  fourteen  pounds  of 
butter,  put  one  pound  of  this  mixture,  work  it  well, 
and  when  cold  and  firm,  put  it  in  glazed  earthen 
vessels  that  will  hold  fourteen  pounds  each.  But- 
ter thus  preserved  becomes  better  by  being  kept, 
but  observe,  it  must  be  kept  from  the  air,  and 
securely  covered  down.  If  intended  for  winter  use, 
add  another  ounce  of  the  mixture  to  every  pound  of 
butter,  and  on  the  top  of  the  pans,  lay  enough  salt 
to  cover  them  with  brine. 

To  scald  cream. 

Let  yQur  milk  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  put 
the  pan  on  a warm  hearth,  where  it  must  remain 
till  the  milk  is  perfectly  hot,  but  on  no  account 
boiling,  which  would  spoil  the  whole;  you  may 
judge  When  it  is  enough,  by  its  having  a ring  round 
the  pan  the  size  of  the  bottom ; then  remove  the 
pan  into  the  dairy,  and  skim  it  the  next  day. 

Observe,  the  fire  should  be  slow ; and  in  summer 
the  milk,  previous  to  scalding,  need  not  stand  more 
than  sixteen  hours. 

Butter-milk. 

If  made  of  sweet  cream,  is  excellent,  but  in  all 
cases  exceedingly  wholesome,  and  serves  extremely 
well  for  cakes  and  puddings. 
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Your  hen-roost  should  be  kept  extremely  clean, 
and  your  breed  should  not  be  too  large ; one  cock  is 
sufficient  to  six  or  eight  hens. 

When  your  hens  are  near  laying,  mix  a little 
nettle-seed  with  their  food,  and  always  feed  your 
poultry  at  regular  periods,  which  will  cause  them  to 
be  familiar. 

When  you  design  to  set  a hen,  never  put  more 
than  twelve  eggs  under  her. 

Wormwood  and  rue  should  be  planted  round  the 
house  where  you  keep  your  poultry,  as  it  will  assist 
to  destroy  the  vermin. 

Rats,  stoats,  &c.  so  destructive  to  poultry,  can 
only  be  destroyed  by  the  help  of  traps,  which 
should  be  set  for  that  purpose. 

Ducks  usually  commence  laying  in  February, 
they  should  have  a place  to  retire  to  at  night. 

Geese  require  but  little  trouble,  and  will  nearly 
support  themselves,  especially  if  near  a common 
When  about  to  lay,  they  must  be  driven  to  their 
nests,  and  shut  up.  Mix  a little  hemp- seed  with 
their  food. 


Cramming  capons  or  turkeys. 

Mix  some  barely-meal  into  paste  with  new  milk ; 
then  make  it  into  long  rolls,  larger  in  the  centre 
than  at  the  ends,  and  with  these  give  them  a full 
gorge  three  times  a day,  and  in  fourteen  days  they 
Will  be  perfectly  fat  but  not  near  so  firm,  nor 
wholesome,  as  by  the  following  method  : — 
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To  fatten  poultry n 

Poultry  should  be  fattened  in  coops,  and  kept 
very  clean.  They  should  be  furnished  with  gravel, 
but  with  very  little  water.  Their  only  food  barley- 
meal,  mixed  so  thin  with  water  as  nearly  to  serve 
for  drink.  This  should  not  be  put  in  troughs,  but 
laid  upon  a board,  which  should  be  clean-washed 
every  time  fresh  food  is  put  upon  it.  It  is  foul  and 
heated  water  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  pip. 

Turkeys 

When  young  are  extremely  tender.  When  hatch- 
ed, two  or  three  pepper-corns  should  be  put  down 
their  throat,  and  great  attention  must  be  paid  to 
them.  Turkeys  are  voracious,  and  will,  when 
grown  up,  shift  for  themselves  with  one  feed  a day. 
The  hen  sits  thirty  days,  and  the  young  ones  must 
be  kept  very  warm,  as  the  least  damp  or  cold  de- 
stroys them.  Feed  them  frequently  at  some  distance 
from  the  hen,  chopped  curds,  cheese-parings,  and 
cliderberries  are  very  good  for  them,  with  a little 
fresh  milk  and  water  to  drink.  Put  the  hen  under  a 
coop  in  a situation  exposed  to  the  sun,  for  the  first 
month,  and  the  young  must  be  shut  up  before  the 
dew  falls.  Turkeys  commence  laying  in  March, 
and  sit  in  April. 


Pea-fowls 

Are  fed  in  the  same  manner  as  turkeys,  and  the 
pea-hen  will  herself  provide  for  her  young  ones 
without  any  trouble. 


Guinea-hen. 

Their  eggs  should  be  hatched  under  the  common 
fowl.  The  young  require  great  warmth,  quiet,  and 
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careful  feeding  : for  which  purpose,  use  rice  swelled 
with  milk ; and,  when  first  hatched,  put  a pepper 
corn  down  their  throats. 

Pigeons 

Will  breed  sufficiently  fast,  after  you  have  get 
three  or  four  pair.  Lay  some  clay  near  their  house, 
and  pour  all  the  useless  brine  over  it,  for  they  are 
very  fond  of  salt  3 feed  them  with  white  peas,  bar- 
ley, tares,  &c. 


RECEIPTS 

FOR 

SICK  COOKERY,  &c. 


An  excellent  broth. 

Boil  four  pounds  of  loin  of  mutton  in  a gallon  of 
water  with  some  chervil,  till  it  is  reduced  to  two 
quarts,  remove  some  of  the  fat,  and  use  it  as 
agreeable.  Any  other  herbs  may  be  used. 

Calves' -feet  broth. 

Boil  a set  of  feet  in  six  quarts  of  water,  till  re- 
duced to  three,  strain  it,  and  set  it  by  3 when  wanted 
for  use,  remove  the  fat,  and  put  a cupful  of  the 
jelly  into  a saucepan,  with  half  a glass  of  sweet 
wine,  some  sugar,  and  nutmeg ; when  it  is  near 
boiling,  beat  up  a little  of  it  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  a bit  of  butter,  and  some  lemon  peel  3 
stir  the  whole  together,  but  do  not  suffer  it  to  lx>il. 
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Eel  broth. 

Set  a pound  of  small  eels  over  the  fire  with  six 
pints  of  water,  some  parsley,  onion,  and  a few 
pepper-corns.  Simmer  till  the  broth  is  good,  then 
strain  it  off,  and  add  salt.  The  above  quantity 
should  be  reduced  by  simmering  to  three  pints. 

Chicken  broth. 

Skin  and  divide  your  chicken,  put  it  in  some  water 
with  a blade  of  mace,  one  sliced  onion,  and  a few 
white  pepper-corns,  simmer  till  sufficiently  good ; 
then  strain  it,  and  remove  the  fat. 

Veal  broth. 

Put  four  pounds  of  veal  into  a gallon  of  water, 
with  a large  crust  of  bread,  two  blades  of  mace, 
and  some  parsley,  let  it  boil  three  hours  closely 
covered,  then  skim  it  clean. 

Arrow-root. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  procure  that  which  is 
genuine,  mix  it  in  the  same  manner  as  you  would 
starch ; then  add  a glass  of  sherry,  with  sugar  and 
nutmeg  to  fancy,  or  a little  brandy. 

Arrow-root  jelly . 

Boil  a pint  of  water,  with  two  spoonsful  of  good 
brandy,  some  nutmeg,  and  sugar,  then  pour  it 
boiling  hot  on  two  spoonsful  of  arrow-root,  pre- 
viously mixed  smooth  with  cold  water. 

i Pork-jelly. 

Beat  a leg  of  pork,  and  break  the  bone,  put  it 
over  the  fire  with  three  gallons  of  water,  and  let 
it  simmer  till  reduced  to  one,  stew  half  an  ounce 
of  mace  and  the  same  quantity  of  nutmeg  in  it ; 
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strain  it,  and  when  cold,  remove  the  fat.  A glass- 
ful the  first  and  last  thing  is  good.  Season  with 
salt. 


Tapioca  jelly. 

Wash  some  tapioca  in  cold  water,  and  soak  it  in 
fresh  water  six  hours ; then  let  it  simmer  in  the 
same  water,  with  a bit  of  lemon  peel,  till  it  becomes 
clear,  then  add  lemon-juice,  wine,  and  sugar,  agree- 
able to  taste.  * 


Gloucester  jelly. 

Take  two  ounces  each  of  hartshorn  shavings, 
eringo  root,  pearl-barley,  rice,  and  sago,  simmer 
them  with  three  quarts  of  water  till  reduced  to 
one  ; then  strain  it  off,  when  cold  it  will  be  a jelly ; 
it  may  then  be  dissolved  in  wine,  milk,  or  broth, 
as  occasion  may  require. 

Panada. 

Set  your  water  on  the  fire  with  a glass  of  sherry, 
some  loaf  sugar,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg  and 
lemon  peel j have  some  grated  crumbs  of  bread 
ready,  and  the  moment  it  boils,  put  them  in  without 
taking  it  off,  and  let  it  boil  as  fast  as  possible  3 when 
sufficiently  thick  just  to  drink,  take  it  off. 

Sippets. 

On  a very  hot  plate,  lay  some  sippets  of  bread, 
and  pour  some  beef,  mutton,  or  veal-gravy  on  them, 
then  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them. 

Eggs. 

Weakly  persons  may  take  eggs  in  the  following 
manner:  beat  an  egg  very  fine,  add  some  sugar 
and  nutmeg,  pour  upon  it  a gill  of  boiling  water. 
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and  drink  it  immediately ; or,  mix  up  an  egg  with 
a glass  of  wine,  or  a spoonful  of  brandy  and  a little 
sugar. 

Or, 

Eggs  very  little  boiled,  or  poached,  are  extremely 
nourishing,  but  the  yolk  alone  should  be  eaten  by 
sick  persons. 


An  excellent  restorative. 

Bake  four  calves  feet  in  two  quarts  of  water  and 
the  same  quantity  of  new  milk,  in  a close  covered 
jar  four  hours  ; when  cold,  remove  the  fat,  and  give 
a jelly-glass  the  first  and  last  thing.  It  may  be 
tlavoured  to  taste  by  lemon-peel,  cinnamon,  mace, 
sugar,  &c. 

Or, 

Boil  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  shavings  with  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  till  reduced  to  a pint;  add  some 
sugar  and  a bitter  almond  shred  small.  Take  this 
at  bed  time,  but  not  too  warm. 

I 

Caudle. 

Put  tw'o  spoonsful  of  oatmeal  into  a quart  of 
water,  with  some  mace  and  lemon  peel,  stir  it  often, 
and  let  it  boil  half  an  hour ; strain  it,  put  in  some 
sugar,  white  wine,  and  nutmeg.  To  make  brown 
caudle,  prepare  the  articles  as  above,  and  after  strain- 
ing, add  to  them  a pint  of  good  mild  ale,  and  flavour 
with  brandy  and  sugar. 

Or, 

Boil  up  a pint  of  fine  gruel,  with  a bit  of  butter 
about  the  size  of  a walnut,  two  table-spoonsful  of 
brandy,  the  same  quantity  of  white  wine  and  capil- 
laire,  add  a little  grated  lemon-peel  and  nutmeg. 
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White  grit  caudle. 

Well  wash  half  a pint  of  split  grits,  and  boil  them 
in  three  pints  of  water  till  it  becomes  sufficiently 
thick ; stir  it  frequently 5 strain  it  through  a hair 
sieve,  and  sweeten  to  your  taste. 


Brown  grit  caudle. 

Well  wash  half  a pint  of  grits,  boil  them  in  rather 
Detter  than  a quart  of  water,  till  it  is  as  thick  as  you 
possibly  can  strain  it  through  a sieve ; then  thin  it 
with  half  a pint  of  ale  or  mild  beer,  and  a glass  of 
liquor  ; sweeten  it  to  your  taste. 


Rice  caudle. 

Mix  some  ground  rice  smooth  with  a little  cold 
water,  then  put  it  into  boiling  water ; when  it  be- 
comes sufficiently  thick,  add  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and 
some  cinnamon,  a glass  of  brandy,  and  sugar  to  taste. 


Mulled  wine. 

Boil  a pint  of  wine  with  nutmeg,  cloves,  and 
sugar,  serve  it  with  slices  of  toasted  bread ; or 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  with  a little  cold 
wine,  and  mix  them  carefully  with  the  hot  wine, 
pour  it  backwards  and  forwards  till  it  looks  fine, 
heat  it  again  over  the  fire  till  it  is  tolerably  thick, 
pour  it  backwards  and  forwards,  and  serve  with 
toasted  bread  as  above. 


Or, 

Boil  some  spice  in  a little  water,  till  the  flavour 
is  extracted,  then  add  a pint  of  port  wine,  with 
some  sugar  and  nutmeg. 

x 3 
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Mulled  ule. 

Boil  a quart  of  good  ale  with  some  nutmeg,  beat 
up  six  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  a little  cold  ale, 
then  pour  the  hot  ale  to  it,  and  return  it  several 
times  to  prevent  it  from  curdling  ; warm,  and  stir 
it  till  sufficiently  thick,  add  a piece  of  butter,  or  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  serve  it  with  dry  toast. 

Saloop. 

Boil  some  wine,  water,  sugar,  and  lemon-peel, 
together ; then  add  the  saloop-powder,  previously 
rubbed  smooth  with  a little  cold  water,  and  boil  the 
whole  a few  minutes. 


Sago. 

Soak  your  sago  in  cold  water  one  hour,  wash 
it  well,  and  pour  off  the  water  ; then  add  some 
more,  and  simmer  the  whole  till  the  berries  are 
clear  j then  add  lemon,  wine,  spice,  and  sugar, 
and  boil  the  whole  up  together. 

Chocolate. 

Scrape  a cake  of  chocolate  into  a pint  of  boiling 
water,  mill  it  off  the  fire  till  it  is  dissolved ; then 
let  it  boil  gently,  pour  it  into  a bason,  and  let  it 
stand  in  a cool  {dace  for  several  days  ; when  wanted, 
put  in  some  milk,  boil  it  with  sugar,  and  mill  it 
well ; or,  if  the  stomach  is  weak,  make  some  gruel 
as  thick  as  the  chocolate,  strain  it,  and  mix  them 
together. 

Coffee  milk. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  well  ground  coffee  in  a quart 
of  milk  for  twenty-minutes,  and  put  in  a shaving 
or  two  of  isinglass  to  clear  it ; let  it  boil  a few 
minutes,  stand  it  by  till  fine,  then  sweeten  to  taste 
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Coffee. 

Pour  a quart  of  boiling  water  on  one  ounce  of 
ground  coffee,  let  it  boil  a few  minutes  ; then  pour 
out  a cupful  and  return  it  j repeat  this  several 
times  : dissolve  five  or  six  chips  of  isinglass  in  a 
little  boiling  water,  add  it  to  the  coffee,  and  boil  it 
ten  minutes  longer  : then  stand  it  by,  and  in  a few 
minutes  the  coffee  will  be  perfectly  clear : cream 
and  Lisbon  sugar  should  be  served  with  coffee. 

Rice  milk. 

Hub  down  a little  ground  rice,  mix  it  with  two 
quarts  of  milk,  and  boil  it,  add  lemon-peel,  cinna- 
mon, and  nutmeg  ; when  nearly  done,  sweeten  it 
agreeable  to  taste. 


Milk  porridge. 

Prepare  a fine  gruel  of  split  grits,  strain  it,  and 
then  add  a sufficiency  of  milk,  and  serve  with  toast. 

Baked  milk. 

This  is  an  excellent  article  for  weak  or  consump- 
tive persons.  Put  half  a gallon  of  milk  into  ajar, 
tie  it  down  with  writing-paper,  and  after  the  bread 
is  drawn,  let  it  stand  all  night  in  the  oven  ■,  the  next 
morning  it  will  acquire  the  thickness  of  cream,  and 
may  be  drank  as  occasion  requires. 

Artificial  asses'  milk. 

The  real  should  be  taken,  if  it  can  be  possibly 
procured ; but,  if  not,  the  following  imitation  must 
serve  : mix  four  spoonsful  of  boiling  water,  four  of 
milk,  and  two  well  beaten  eggs,  sweeten  with  white 
sugar-candy,  powdered.  Take  it  three  times  daily. 
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Water  gruel. 

Put  a large  spoonful  of  oatmeal  into  a pint  of 
water,  stir  it  well  together,  and  let  it  boil  three  or 
four  times  stirring  it  often.  Then  strain  it  through 
a sieve,  salt  it  to  the  palate,  and  put  in  a large  piece 
of  fresh  butter.  Brew  it  with  a spoon  till  the  butter 
is  all  melted,  and  it  will  be  then  fine  and  smooth. 

Cranberry  gruel. 

Mesh  half  a pint  of  cranberries  in  some  water, 
and  boil  a large  spoonful  of  oatmeal  in  two  quarts 
of  water;  then  put  in  the  meshed  cranberries  with 
some  sugar  and  lemon  peel,  boil  it  forty  minutes, 
and  strain  it  oflf ; add  a glass  of  brandy,  or  sweet 
wine. 

Currant  gruel. 

Make  a quart  of  water  gruel,  strain  and  boil  it 
with  two  table-spoonsful  of  currants  till  they  are 
quite  plump,  add  some  nutmeg,  sugar,  and  a glass 
of  sweet  wine. 


Fever  drink. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  currants,  two  of  raisins 
carefully  stoned,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  tama- 
rinds, in  three  pints  of  water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
quart,  strain  it,  throw  in  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and 
let  it  stand  an  hour. 

Draught  for  a cough. 

Beat  two  fresh  eggs,  mix  them  with  half  a pint 
of  new  milk  warmed,  two  table  spoonsful  of  ca- 
pillaire,  the  same  quantity  of  rose-water,  and  a 
little  nutmeg.  Observe,  it  must  not  be  warmed  I 
after  the  egg  is  adaed.  lake  it  the  first  and  Iastt 
thing. 
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A pleasant  drink. 

Into  a pint  of  cold  water,  pour  two  table  spoons- 
ful of  capillaire,  and  the  same  quantity  of  vinegar. 

Barley  water. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  pearl-barley  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  till  it  is  quite  soft  and  white,  then 
strain  off  the  water,  and  add  to  it  a little  currant 
jelly,  lemon,  or  milk. 


Or, 

Wash  a little  common  barley,  and  let  it  simmer 
in  three  or  four  pints  of  water  with  a little  lemon- 
peel.  This  is  preferable  to  pearl-barley. 

Apple  water. 

Peel  and  slice  some  tart  apples,  add  some  sugar 
and  lemon-peel  j then  pour  some  boiling  water  over 
the  whole,  let  it  stand  in  a covered  jug  by  the  fire 
for  an  hour  or  more,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Or, 

Pour  boiling  water  on  roasted  appies ; let  them 
stand  three  hours,  then  strain  and  sweeten  lightly. 

Lemon  water. 

Peel  some  lemon  rind  very  thin,  put  it  in  a tea-pot, 
and  pour  on  some  boiling  water;  pour  it  out  into  a 
cup,  with  some  milk  and  sugar. 

Or, 

Peel  a lemon,  cut  a few  slices,  pour  boiling  water 
upon  it,  and  it  will  soon  be  fit  for  use:  this  is  proper 
to  drink  in  a fever. 
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Seed  water. 

Take  two  spoonsful  of  coriander  seeds,  and  one 
of  caraway  seeds,  bruise  them  well  in  a quart  of 
water,  strain  them,  beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
mix  with  the  water ; then  add  some  sweet  wine  and 
lump  sugar. 

Whey. 

Cheese  whey  is  exceedingly  wholesome  to  drink. 

White  wine  whey. 

Put  a pint  of  new  milk  on  the  fire ; when  it  boils 
up,  pour  in  as  much  white  wine  as  will  completely 
turn  it;  then  let  it  boil  once  up,  and  set  it  aside 
till  the  curd  subsides;  pour  the  whey  gently  off, 
and  add  to  it  a pint  of  boiling  water  and  some  loaf 
sugar. 

Lemon  whey. 

Boil  a quart  of  milk  and  water,  add  to  it  the  juice 
of  two  lemons,  let  it  simmer  five  minutes ; then 
strain  it  off,  and  add  a little  sugar.  This  is  an 
excellent  drink  to  promote  perspiration. 

Egg  wine. 

Mix  a well  beaten  egg  with  a spoonful  of  cold 
water,  then  boil  a little  white  wane,  water,  sugar, 
and  nutmeg  together ; when  it  boils,  gradually  stir 
in  the  egg  for  about  one  minute;  then  serve  with 
toast. 

Sweet  butter-milk. 

Take  the  milk  from  the  cow  into  a small  churn  ; 
in  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  begin  churning,  till 
the  flakes  of  butter  swim  about  thick,  and  the  milk 
appears  thin  and  blue;  then  strain  it,  and  drink  it 
frequently. 
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Orangeade  or  lemonade 

Press  tlie  juice  out  ; then  pour  boiling  water  on 
a part  of  the  peel,  and  cover  it  close ; boil  some 
water  and  sugar  to  a thin  syrup,  and  skim  it  well; 
when  all  are  cold,  mix  the  juice,  the  infusion,  and 
the  syrup,  and  strain  the  whole. 

Orgeat. 

Blanch  and  beat  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet 
almonds  with  a table  spoonful  of  orange-flower 
water,  and  four  bitter  almonds,  then  add  half  a 
gallon  of  milk  and  water  to  the  paste,  and  sweeten 
with  capillaire. 

Raspberry  vinegar. 

To  a market  gallon  of  raspberries,  take  half  a 
gallon  of  common  vinegar,  put  it  into  an  earthen 
pan,  and  let  them  stand  three  days ; then  strain 
them  through  a flannel  bag,  turning  back  the  juice 
till  it  runs  bright : and  to  every  quart  of  juice  take 
a quart  of  clarified  sugar,  boil  it  till  it  snaps,  put  in 
your  juice  and  boil  it  one  minute,  take  off  the  scum, 
put  it  in  a stone  bottle,  and  it  will  keep  if  necessary 
two  years. 

Wine  posset. 

Boil  some  slices  of  white  bread  in  a pint  of  milk, 
when  soft,  take  it  off  the  fire,  grate  in  some  nutmeg, 
and  a little  sugar ; pour  it  out,  put  half  a pint  of 
sweet  wine  into  it  by  degrees,  and  serve  it  with 
toasted  bread. 


Ale  posset. 

Warm  a quart  of  milk  with  a piece  of  white 
bread  in  it,  then  warm  a quart  of  ale  with  some 
sugar  and  nutmeg;  when  the  milk  boils,  pour  it 
upon  the  ale,  let  it  stand  five  minutes  to  clear,  and 
it  will  then  befit  for  use. 
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Bread  soup. 

Boil  some  pieces  of  bread-crust  in  a quart  of 
water,  with  a small  piece  of  butter,  beat  it  up 
with  a spoon,  and  keep  it  boiling  till  the  bread  and 
water  be  well  mixed ; then  add  a little  salt. 

Stewed  prunes. 

Stew  them  gently  in  a small  quantity  of  water  till 
the  stones  will  slip  out  j but,  observe,  they  must  not 
be  boiled  too  much.  These  are  useful  in  any  com- 
plaint where  fruit  is  proper,  especially  in  fevers. 
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Camphorated  oil. 

Beat  two  ounces  of  camphor  in  a mortar  with  four 
ounces  of  Florence  oil,  till  the  camphor  is  perfectly 
dissolved  : this  makes  an  excellent  liniment  for  the 
rheumatism,  and  other  cases  of  extreme  pain. 

Basilicon. 

Take  of  bees-wax,  white  rosin,  and  frankincense, 
four  ounces  each,  melt  them  well  together  over  a 
slow  fire,  then  add  the  same  weight  of  fresh  lard, 
and  strain  it  into  your  jar  while  warm : this  oint- 
ment is  of  great  use  in  cleansing  and  healing  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

Cerate. 

Take  of  white  wax,  and  calamine  stone,  finely 
powdered,  each  one  pound,  and  three  pints  of  olive 
oil  5 let  the  calamine  be  rubbed  smooth  with  some 
of  the  oil,  and  added  to  the  remainder  of  the  oil  and 
wax,  which  should  be  previously  melted  together : but 
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you  must  observe  to  stir  them  continually  till  cold, 
when  you  will  have  an  excellent  cerate. 

Fomentations. 

Boil  four  ounces  each  of  camomile  flowers  and 
the  tops  of  wormwood  in  a gallon  of  water ; pom- 
off  the  liquor,  put  it  again  on  the  fire  ; dip  in  a bit 
of  flannel,  and  apply  it  to  the  part  as  warm  as  the 
patient  can  bear  it ; when  this  grows  cold,  dip  in 
another  piece  of  flannel,  and  continue  to  repeat  this 
till  the  part  is  eased,  observing  that,  as  you  change 
the  flannel,  you  must  not  let  the  air  get  to  the  af- 
fected part. 

For  the  tooth-ache,  or  any  other  acute  pain,  the 
following  anodyne  fomentation  may  be  made  use  of : 
take  four  ounces  of  white  poppy  heads,  and  one 
ounce  of  elder  flowers,  boil  them  in  three  quarts  of 
water  till  reduced  to  one  j then  strain  off  the  liquor, 
and  proceed  as  above. 

Lipsalve. 

Put  in  a jar  four  ounces  of  white  wax,  one  ounce 
of  spermaceti,  and  half  a pint  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
cover  it  close,  and  put  it  in  a saucepan  with  as 
much  water  as  will  nearly  reach  the  top  of  the  jar, 
let  it  boil  till  the  wax  is  melted  (but  observe,  none 
of  the  water  must  boil  over  the  jar  ;)  then  put  in  a 
small  quantity  of  alkanet  root  tied  up  in  a bag, 
close  the  jar  again,  and  boil  it  till  it  becomes  red  ; 
remove  the  alkanet  root,  and  add  a little  essence  of 
lemon,  or  bergamot ; run  it  into  your  pots,  and  keep 
it  for  use. 


A clyster. 

A common  clyster  is  composed  of  some  strained 
gruel,  and  a large  spoonful  of  salt  or  oil.  A grown 
person  should  have  a pint  injected. 
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Fumigation. 

To  make  a vapour  for  a sore  throat,  boil  a quart 
of  vinegar,  and  two  ounces  of  myrrh  together,  for 
forty  minutes,  then  pour  the  liquor  into  a bason  ; 
cover  the  bason  with  a large  funnel,  the  small  end 
of  which  must  be  taken  into  the  mouth,  hy  which 
means  the  fumes  will  be  inhaled.  This  process 
must  be  renewed  every  twenty  minutes,  and  if  re- 
gularly persisted  in,  it  will  seldom  fail  to  remove 
the  most  obstinate  sore  throat  or  quinsy,  if  opening 
medicine  is  taken  at  the  same  time. 

Gargles. 

Common  gargles  may  be  prepared  of  figs  boiled 
in  milk  and  water,  with  a small  quantity  of  sal- 
ammoniac  ; or,  sage  tea,  with  honey  and  vinegar 
mixed  together  ; or,  infuse  some  red  rose  leaves, 
either* fresh  or  dry,  in  some  boiling  water,  and 
when  they  have  stood  an  hour,  drain  off  the  liquor, 
and  add  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol ; gargle 
the  throat  with  either  of  the  above  four  or  live 
times  every  day,  taking  some  opening  medicine. 

Liniments. 

Take  an  ounce  of  Florence  oil.  and  half  an 
ounce  of  the  spirit  of  hartshorn,  shake  them  in  a 
bottle  well  together  ; then  moisten  a piece  of  flan- 
nel with  the  liniment,  and  apply  it  to  the  throat 
every  four  hours.  After  bleeding,  it  rarely  fails  to 
earn'  off  the  complaint.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  a quinsy  or  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
if  some  strong  opening  medicine  is  taken  at  the 
same  time. 

An  excellent  liniment  for  the  piles  may  be  pre- 
pared from  one  ounce  of  emollient  ointment,  and 
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a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  laudanum , mix  them 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  together. 

Marmalade. 

Beat  three  ounces  of  Malaga  raisins  to  a fine 
paste  with  the  same  quantity  of  sugar-candy,  add 
half  an  ounce  of  the  conserve  of  roses,  twelve 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  ten  drops  of  oil  of  sul- 
phur ; mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  take  a 
small  tea-spoonful  night  and  morning.  This  will 
be  found  an  excellent  remedy  for  a cough  or  cold. 

Lime  water. 

Pour  four  gallons  of  water  upon  two  pounds  of 
new  quick  lime,  stir  them  well  together,  and  let  it. 
remain  till  the  lime  is  perfectly  settled ; then  filter 
the  liquor  through  paper,  and  bottle  it  for  use, 
observing  to  keep  it  closely  corked.  It  is  a good 
remedy  for  the  gravel,  for  which  purpose  a pint  of 
it  may  be  drunk  every  day. 

Spermaceti  ointment. 

Take  half  a pint  of  fine  salad  oil,  half  a pound 
of  white  wax,  and  an  ounce  of  spermaceti  ; melt 
the  whole  over  a gentle  fire,  and  keep  it  stirring  till 
the  ointment  is  cold. 

Opening  p,  l Is. 

Take  four  drachms  of  Castile  soap  and  the  same 
quantity  of  succotrine  aloes,  make  it  into  pills  with 
a sufficient  quantity  of  common  syrup. 

Or, 

Take  four  drachms  of  the  extract  of  jalap,  the 
same  quantity  of  vitriolated  tartar,  and  form  it  into 
pills  with  syrup  of  ginger  : five  of  the  above  pills 
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will  be  sufficient  for  a purge ; but  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken  night  and 
morning. 

Composing  pills. 

'Take  ten  grains  of  purified  opium,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  Castile  soap,  beat  them  well  together, 
and  make  it  into  twenty  pills,  two  of  which,  when 
taken,  will  have  a good  effect. 

si  common  poultice 

Is  made  of  white  bread  boiled  in  water  till  suffi- 
ciently thick,  when  a little  sweet  oil  must  be  added. 
Observe,  water  is  better  than  milk. 

Or, 

A poultice  to  ripen  swellings  should  be  made  of 
four  ounces  of  white  lilv-roots,  a pound  of  figs, 
and  four  ounces  of  meal  or  bean  flour ; boil  the 
above  in  water,  till  sufficiently  thick  ; then  apply  it 
to  the  diseased  part  while  warm,  and  change  it  as 
often  as  it  becomes  dry. 

Carrot  poultice 

Consists  simply  of  carrots  grated  with  water,  so 
as  to  form  a pulp:  this  is  an  excellent  poultice 
to  relieve  pain  arising  from  a sore,  which  it  also 
cleanses,  and  removes  the  offensive  smelly  it  is  also 
good  for  cancers,  and  should  be  changed  twice 
every  day 

Carminative  powder. 

Take  an  ounce  of  coriander  seeds,  four  drachms 
of  fine  sugar,  two  drachms  of  ginger,  and  one 
drachm  of  nutmeg,  powder  them  and  mix  them 
together  for  twenty-four  doses.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  flatulencies. 
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Tooth-powder. 

Take  four  ounces  of  charcoal,  beat  ai.d  sift  it 
fine,  and  mix  it  with  two  ounces  of  powder  of  bark. 
This  forms  a most  excellent  tooth-powder. 

Sinapism's. 

A sinapism  consists  of  a poultice  made  of  vinegar, 
instead  of  milk  and  water,  and  rendered  warm  and 
stimulating  by  the  addition  of  garlic,  mustard, 
horse-radish,  &c.  To  make  a common  sinapism, 
take  crumbs  of  bread  and  mustard,  an  equal 
quantity,  and  mix  it  into  a poultice  with  strong- 
vinegar,  but  should  it  be  required  still  more  power- 
ful, add  a little  bruised  garlic.  Sinapisms  are 
employed  in  cases  of  palsy,  sciatica,  &c.  &e. 
They  are  also  useful  when  the  gout  attacks  the 
head  or  stomach,  when,  if  applied  to  the  feet,  they 
will  frequently  bring  the  disorder  dow  n ; but 
observe,  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  on 
till  they  raise  blisters  but  only  till  they  make  the 
part  red 

Aromatic,  tinciure. 

Take  four  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper,  infuse  it  for 
eight  days  in  half  a gallon  of  good  brandy;  then 
strain  it  off,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb. 

Take  five  ounces  of  rhubarb,  and  one  ounce  of 
lesser  cardamom  seeds,  let  them  steep  for  ten  days 
in  half  a gallon  of  brandy : then  strain  off  the 
tincture.  To  make  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb, 
add  two  ounces  of  gentian  root,  and  two  drachms 
of  snake  root.  This  tincture  is  very  beneficial  in 
cases  of  indigestion,  pain,  or  weakness  of  the  sto- 
mach ; and  four  spoonsful  may  be  taken  every  day. 
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Worm-povxler. 

Worm-powder  is  made  of  an  junce  of  tin  finely 
powdered,  and  two  drachms  of  Ethiop’s  mineral, 
mixed  together,  divide  it  into  six  parts  or  doses,  and 
take  one  of  them  in  a little  syrup  twice  a day  : 
when  they  are  used,  work  them  off  with  a little 
rhubarb. 


Compound  tincture  of  bark. 

Take  four  ounces  of  Peruvian  bark  powdered, 
one  ounce  of  Seville-orange  peel,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  bruised  cinnamon,  infuse  the  whole  in 
three  pints  of  good  brandy,  let  it  stand  in  a close 
vessel  eight  days;  then  strain  it  off.  Take  two  tea- 
spoonsful  twice  a day  in  a glass  of  port  wine, 
sharpened  with  a few  drops  of  spirits  of  vitriol. 
TL  .s  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  intermitting  fevers, 
also  in  nervous  and  putrid  fevers,  especially  towards 
their  decline. 

Tar-water . 

Pour  half  a gallon  of  water  on  one  pound  of  clean 
tar,  and  stir  it  till  it  is  thoroughly  mixed,  let  it 
settle,  and  when  it  becomes  fine,  pour  off  the  water 
for  use;  a half  tumbler-ful  taken  four  times  a day, 
will  be  beneficial  in  cases  of  asthma,  and  extremely 
useful  to  public  speakers. 

Freckles  on  the  face. 

To  disperse  them,  take  two  ounces  of  lemon- 
juice,  half  a drachm  of  powdered  borax,  and  one 
drachm  of  sugar,  mix  them  together,  and  let  them 
stand  a few  days  in  a glass  bottle  till  the  liquor  is 
fit  for  use ; then  rub  it  on  the  hands  and  face  oc- 
casionally. 
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To  remove  chaps. 

Rub  the  part  at  bed  time  with  a little  unscented 
pomatum,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  morning ; or, 
which  is  still  better,  rub  the  face  and  hands  with 
honey-water,  made  as  thick  as  cream,  which  will 
form  a kind  of  varnish  on  the  skin,  and  effectually 
protect  it  from  cold. 

Head-ache. 

This  unpleasant  pain  may  be  prevented  by  wear- 
ing the  hair  short,  and  by  washing  the  head  daily 
with  cold  water  ; then  rub  the  hair  dry,  and  expose 
it  to  the  air. 

Weak  eyes 

May  be  relieved  by  washing  them  frequently 
in  cold  water ; or  dissolve  four  grains  of  the 
sugar  of  lead,  and  crude  sal  ammoniac  in  eight 
ounces  of  water  ; to  which  add  a few  drops  of 
laudanum,  and  with  this  mixture  bathe  the  eyes 
night  and  morning. — Rose  water  is  also  good  for 
the  eyes. 


Inflamed  eyes. 

Leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples,  and 
when  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  a small  blister  may 
be  applied/  and  a little  opening  medicine  taken. 
Shaving  the  head,  and  bathing  the  feet  in  warm 
water,  will  in  some  cases,  be  found  very,  beneficial. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose. 

Violent  bleeding  at  the  nose  may  be  generally 
stopped  by  plugging  the  nostril  with  lint  dipped  in 
strong  vinegar,  applying,  at  the  same  time,  cloths 
wetted  with  cold  water,  externally.  Should  this 
fail,  surgical  aid  should  be  then  had  recourse  to. 
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Deafness. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  camphorated  spirits  of  wine 
mix  them  well  together,  pour  a few  drops  into  the 
ear  every  night,  and  put  in  a bit  of  cotton.  < lb- 
serve,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  deafness,  the 
head  should  be  always  kept  warm. 

Or, 

Steep  a table-spoonful  of  bay-salt  in  half  a pint 
of  spring  water,  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  salt 
is  perfectly  dissolved,  pour  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
solution  into  the  affected  ear,  for  eight  or  nine  suc- 
cessive nights,  while  in  bed,  observing  to  lay  your 
head  on  the  opposite  side.  This  will  generally 
effect  a.  cure.  Should  an  insect  get  into  the  ear, 
drop  in  a few  drops  of  sweet  oil,  which  will  effec- 
tually destroy  it. 

Tooth-ach. 

The  best  preventive  to  this  painful  disorder  is 
to  keep  the  teeth  very  clean.  Some  cotton  moist- 
ened with  laudanum,  and  laid  on  the  affected  tooth, 
will  sometimes  remove  the  pain.  If  the  gums  be 
inflamed,  deeding  by  leeches  will  remove  the  pain  ; 
and  if  the  tooth  is  hollow,  it  should  be  constantly 
filled  with  fine  white  wax. 

Corns. 

To  prevent  corns,  wear  easy  shoes,  and  bathe 
the  feet  with  luke-warm  water,  with  a little  salt 
dissolved  in  it.  Corns  may  be  effectually  removed 
by  rubbing  them  every  day  with  a little  caustic 
solution  of  pot-ash,  till  a soft  and  pliable  skin  is 
formed. 
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An  ointment  for  sore  nipples. 

Take  two  ounces  of  diachylon,  one  ounce  of 
olive  oil,  and  half  an  ounce  of  vinegar,  boil  them 
together  over  a gentle  fire,  stirring  them  till  they 
are  become  an  ointment  3 then  pour  it  in  your  jar, 
and  apply  a little  of  it  to  the  sore  nipple  occasion- 
ally, on  a fine  linen  rag.  If  any  fever  accompa- 
nies the  soreness  of  the  nipple,  it  may  be  checked 
by  the  use  of  bark  in  electuary  four  times  a day, 
each  dose  of  which  should  be  about  the  size  of  a 
nutmeg. 

Ague. 

On  the  first  attack  of  ague,  the  patient  should 
instantly  take  an  emetic,  and  a little  opening  medi- 
cine. While  the  shaking  fits  continue  drink  plenty 
of  warm  gruel,  and  afterwards  take  some  port- 
wine  and  sack  3 or,  when  the  fit  is  on,  take  an  egg 
beaten  up  in  a glass  of  brandy,  and  go  to  bed  im- 
mediately. 


Asthma. 

The  diet  and  exercise  should  be  light,  a dish  of 
very  strong  coffee,  without  sugar  or  milk,  taken 
frequently,  will  at  all  times  alleviate,  and  some- 
times remove  this  distressing  malady.  Tar  water 
will  also  afford  considerable  relief.  For  common 
drink,  use  toast  and  water,  with  a little  vinegar, 
or  a few  grains  of  nitre. 

Hooping  cough. 

When  the  cough  commences,  the  child  should  be 
removed  for  a change  of  air,  and  the  juice  of 
onions  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  diet 
should  be  light  and  nourishing,  and  taken  in  small 
quantities.  Every  thing  drunk  should  be  lukewarm. 
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toast  and  water,  mixed  with  a little  white  wine, 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  If  a fever  attends 
the  cough,  a gentle  emetic  must  be  given  of  camo- 
mile flowers  ; after  which  the  following  liniment 
may  be  applied  to  the  stomach.  Dissolve  two 
scruples  of  tartar  emetic  in  four  ounces  of  water, 
and  add  one  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides, 
rub  a tea-spoonful  of  it  every  day  on  the  lower  re- 
gion of  the  stomach,  with  a warm  piece  of  flannel. 

Bruises. 

Foment  slight  bruises  with  warm  vinegar  and 
water,  which  will  generally  afford  the  required 
relief.  Cataplasms  of  fresh  cow-dung  applied  to 
violent  bruises,  will  be  found  extremely  beneficial. 
The  following  plaister  is,  however,  the  best  possible 
remedy: — Boil  some  porter  in  an  earthen  vessel 
over  a gentle  fire  till  it  is  well  thickened,  and  when 
cold,  spread  it  on  a piece  of  leather,  the  same  as 
any  other  plaister,  and  apply  it  to  the  affected  part. 

Burtis. 

Warm  vinegar  and  water  frequently  applied  will 
generally  afford  certain  relief;  or,  a little  spirit  of 
turpentine  mixed  with  sweet  oil  kept  to  the  part, 
will  soon  remove  the  violence  of  the  pain.  House- 
leek  juice  mixed  with  cream  ; or,  the  inside  of  a 
potatoe  finely  scraped,  and  applied  fo  the  affected 
part,  will  also  afford  immediate  relief. 

The  cholic. 

In  this  painful  disease,  nothing  can  be  safely  ap- 
plied but  emollient  clysters  and  fomentations,  or 
any  other  diluting  liquor.  Persons  subject  to  the 
cholic  should  live  a calm  and  temperate  life. 
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Cancers. 

Anoint  the  affected  part  several  times  a day  with 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  wooly-headed  thistle, 
or  friar’s  crown,  and  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  it 
will  check  the  progress  of  the  most  violent  cancer. 
To  preserve  the  juice  in  a sweet  state,  add  the 
eighth  part  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  kly  on 
the  liniment  thus  prepared  with  a soft  feather. — 
The  deadly  nightshade,  so  fatal  when  taken  inter- 
nally, is  beneficial  in  this  disorder j for  which  pur- 
pose, the  leaves  should  be  boiled  in  milk,  to  make 
a strong  decoction,  and  frequently  applied  as  a 
fomentation. 


Dropsy. 

Moderate  exercise,  rubbing  the  affected  parts, 
and  the  tepid  bath,  will  frequently  give  relief.  The 
patient  should  reside  in  a warm  dry  place.  He 
should  never  expose  himself  to  the  cold  damp  air, 
and  should  constantly  wear  flannel  next  the  skin. 

Vinegar,  lemon,  orange-juice,  &c.  should  be 
diluted  with  water,  and  made  use  of  as  common 
drink  ; while  wine,  spirits,  and  malt  liquor,  should 
be  abstained  from.  The  diet  should  be  light  and 
nourishing,  and  taken  in  moderate  quantities.  Tea 
and  coffee  should  be  avoided. 


Stomachic  pills. 

Take  extract  of  gentian  one  drachm,  powdered 
rhubarb  and  vitriolated  kali,  each  half  a drachm, 
oil  of  mint  sixteen  drops,  and  of  common  syrup 
enough  to  make  the  whole  into  pills.  Three  of 
these  pills  taken  twice  a day,  will  strengthen  the 
stomach,  and  keep  the  body  gently  open. 
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For  coughs. 

In  the  early  stage  of  a cough,  occasioned  by 
cold,  chewing  of  liquorice,  or  gum-arabic,  will 
commonly  prove  effective  ; but  if  it  has  made  too 
great  a progress  to  yield  to  the  above,  a spoonful 
of  the  syrup  of  horehound  put  into  a glass  of 
spring  water,  and  mixed  with  ten  drops  of  the 
spirit  of  sulphur,  will  generally  relieve  the  most 
severe  cold. 


Debility. 

Various  disorders  originate  in  debility,  and  con- 
sequently it  requires  a treatment  in  unison  with  the 
cause  on  which  it  depends.  The  -warm  bath  will 
generally  prove  beneficial.  Diet  must  also  be 
carefully  attended  to,  as  weakly  persons  should  be 
extremely  temperate  in  the  use  of  animal  food,  but 
they  may  freely  indulge  themselves  in  the  use  of 
nutritious  vegetables,  soup,  eggs,  strong  broth,  and 
shell  fish,  all  of  which  are  extremely  nourishing. 
Clothing  also  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  so 
as  to  preserve  a moderate  temperature  between  heat 
and  cold.  Invalids  of  this  description  should  also 
take  more  rest  than  healthy  persons  and  be  careful 
not  to  exceed  in  their  exercise  the  strength  they 
possess.  Their  bed  should  be  clean,  but  not  too 
soft ; the  apartments  in  which  they  dwell,  large 
and  airy,  and  the  mind  should  be  kept  perfectly 
calm. 


Strengthening  pills. 

Take  soft  extract  of  bark,  and  vitriolated  iron, 
each  a drachm,  make  it  into  pills  with  common 
syrup,  and  take  two  of  them  three  times  a day. 
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Flatulency. 

Gentle  laxatives,  moderate  exercise,  and  a careful 
diet,  are  the  only  remedies  for  this  unpleasant  dis- 
ease, which  is  either  occasioned  by  intemperance 
or  costiveness. 


Gout. 

The  patient  should  abstain  from  all  fermented 
and  spirituous  liquors,  and  be  very  moderate  in 
tbe  use  of  wine  ; all  fat,  rancid,  and  salted  provi- 
sions, as  well  as  all  high  seasoned  dishes,  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  Barley-bread  should  be  eaten 
constantly.  Absorbent  powders  of  two  scruples  of 
magnesia,  and  four  grains  each  of  purified  kali  and 
rhubarb,  should  be  taken  during  the  intervals  of  the 
gouty  fits,  and  repeated  every  other  morning  for 
I several  weeks.  The  feet  should  be  kept  moderately 

Iwarm.  A gentleman  of  the  name  of  Reynolds, 
has  lately  discovered  a cure  for  this  dreadful 
disorder. 

Gravel. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  gout 
1 and  rheumatism ; it  is  also  promoted  by  the  use  of 
I sour  liquors,  food  that  is  difficult  of  digestion,  espe- 
cially cheese,  and  by  a sedentary  life.  Perspiration 
I should  be  promoted  by  gentle  methods  ; constant 
I temperance  should  be  observed  in  respect  to  the 
| food,  and  moderate  exercise  should  be  taken.  For 

2 medicine  take  the  juice  of  horse  radish,  made  into  a 
thin  syrup,  mixing  it  with  sugar,  of  which  take  a 
II  Bpoonful  every  four  hours. 

Heartburn. 

Stale  liquors,  and  flatulent  food,  will  promote 
I this  disease,  consequently  they  should  be  avoided. 
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Take  an  infusion  of  bark,  or  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
powder  of  gum-arabic  dissolved  in  a little  water 
either  of  which  will  equally  have  the  desired  effect. 

Indigestion. 

Persons  subject  to  indigestion  are  of  weak  and 
delicate  habits,  or  else  of  a sedentary  disposition. 
The  free  use  of  cold  water  in  drinking,  washing, 
and  bathing,  will  frequently  effect  a cure  alone. 
Drinking  sea- water,  mild  purgatives,  light  food, 
early  rising,  and  moderate  exercise,  will  be  found 
the  most  certain  cure. 

Hiccough. 

This  very  unpleasant  sensation  is  in  general  in- 
stantly stopped  by  taking  a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar, 
or  a few  draughts  of  cold  water  in  succession. 
Peppermint-water,  mixed  with  a few  drops  of  vitri- 
olic acid,  will  also  stop  the  hiccough. 

Hysterics. 

Immediate  relief  may  be  afforded  by  throwing 
plenty  of  cold  water  on  the  face,  neck,  and  hands, 
and  also  by  immersing  the  feet  in  cold  water  at  the 
same  time  5 but,  to  effect  a radical  cure,  the  cold 
Bath,  mineral  waters,  and  other  tonics,  must  be 
resorted  to. 

Iliac  passion. 

This  terrible  disease  arises  from  spasms,  violent 
exertions,  eating  of  unripe  fruit,  drinking  of  sour 
liquors,  obstinate  costiveness,  and  worms.  The  pain 
arising  from  it  is  horrible;  large  blisters  should  be 
applied  to  the  part  where  the  pain  is  most  severe ; 
emollient  clysters,  fomentations,  and  the  warm  bath, 
may  be  tried,  though  in  many  instances  this  dan- 
gerous disorder  will  not  be  controuled  by  medicine. 
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Frequent  doses  of  castor  is,  however,  the  best  and 
safest  remedy  that  can  be  applied ; but  should  this 
fail,  quicksilver  in  its  natural  state  must  be  made 
use  of  as  a final  trial. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

This  malady  requires  great  care}  should  the  belly 
swell,  and  be  painful  when  touched,  flannels  dipped 
in  hot  water  should  be  applied,  after  being  wrung 
out,  or  the  warm  bath  will  be  useful  ; a blister 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible,  and  mild 
emollient  clysters  injected  till  stools  are  obtained. 
The  patient  should  be  laid  between  blankets,  and 
supplied  with  light  gruel}  and  when  the  extreme 
violence  of  the  disease  is  abated,  the  pain  may  be 
removed  by  opiate  clysters.  But  this  being  a dan- 
gerous disorder,  medical  advice  should  be  resorted  to, 
on  its  first  appearance. 

Lethargy. 

This  disease  may  be  known  by  a continual  drow- 
siness, or  inclination  to  sleep,  and  is  generally  at- 
tended with  a certain  degree  of  fever,  and  a cold- 
ness of  the  extremities.  Blisters  and  emetics  have 
often  procured  relief } well  washing  the  head  is  also 
attended  with  advantage. 

Itch. 

Rub  the  affected  parts  with  the  ointment  of  sul- 
phur, or  rub  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  bend  in 
the  arms,  and  under  the  knees,  with  mercurial 
ointment  on  going  to  bed,  observing  to  keep  the 
body  moderately  open,  by  daily  taking  a small  dose 
of  brimstone  and  treacle.  When  the  cure  is  per- 
fect, thoroughly  wash  every  thing  that  has  touched 
the  body,  and  well  fumigate  the  other  clothes 
with  sulphur,  or  the  infection  will  again  spread 
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the  disease.  The  dry  itch  requires  a vegetable 
diet,  and  a very  free  use  of  antiscorbutics.  The 
affected  parts  may  be  rubbed  with  a strong  decoction 
of  tobacco. 


Measles. 

The  body  should  be  kept  open  by  means  of  ta- 
marinds, manna,  or  other  gentle  laxative  medicines. 
Supply  the  patient  with  barley-water  at  near  inter- 
vals, or  linseed-tea,  sweetened  with  honey.  Bathe 
the  feet  in  warm  water,  keep  the  body  moderately 
warm,  and  if  there  is  the  least  inclination  to  vomit, 
promote  it  by  the  use  of  camomile-tea.  Should 
the  complaint  strike  inwards,  the  danger  may  be 
prevented  by  immediately  applying  blisters  to  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  rubbing  the  whole  body  with 
warm  flannels. 


Jaundice. 

The  diet  should  be  light  and  cooling,  consisting 
of  vegetables  and  ripe  fruits.  Some  persons  have 
been  cured  by  eating  nothing  but  raw  eggs  for 
several  days.  Butter-milk  or  whey  sweetened  with 
honey,  should  form  the  whole  drink  of  the  patient. 
Antiscorbutics,  honey,  blisters,  and  bitters,  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  liver,  will  frequently  effect  a 
cure. 


Palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Persons  of  a full  habit  of  body  may  find  relief  in 
bleeding,  but  when  it  is  attended  with  nervous 
affections  (which  is  generally  the  case),  bleeding 
must  on  no  account  take  place.  The  feet  should  be 
frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  a stimulating 
plaister  applied  to  the  left  side,  which,  with  gentle 
exercise,  will  be  found  the  most  effectual  remedy. 
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Piles. 

Should  this  complaint  arise  from  costiveness, 
remove  the  cause  by  gentle  purgatives ; but  if  it 
proceed  from  weakness,  strong  purgatives  should 
be  avoided.  The  part  should  be  washed  three  times 
daily  with  a spunge  and  cold  water,  and  the  bowels 
kept  open  by  the  mildest  laxatives ; an  electuary, 
consisting  of  one  ounce  of  sulphur,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  mixed  with  some  treacle, 
should  be  taken  four  times  a day.  The  patient  will, 
in  general,  find  relief  by  sitting  over  the  steam  of 
warm  water. 


Quinsy. 

Apply  a large  blister  to  the  chest,  or  between 
the  shoulders,  and  use  gargles  of  sage  tea,  vinegar, 
and  honey  ; also  bathe  the  feet  in  hot  water,  and 
use  opening  medicines.  By  doing  as  above,  relief 
will  be  generally  obtained ; but  if  the  swelling 
should  increase,  apply  leeches  to  the  neck,  and  the 
throat  should  be  fumigated  with  the  steam  of  warm 
water  in  which  a little  camphor  has  been  dissolved. 

Rheumatism. 

Take  nourishing  diet,  and  a little  generous  wine, 
and  carefully  avoid  costiveness ; keep  the  painful 
part  warm  with  flannel,  and  rub  it  frequently.  Soft 
poultices  of  mustard  may  be  applied  with  advan- 
tage. Should  the  above  not  succeed,  take  half  a 
pint  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  to  which  add  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  camphor ; let  the  camphor  dissolve, 
and  then  rub  it  on  the  affected  part  night  and  morn- 
ing, and  it  will  rarely  fail  to  cure. 

Note. — The  latter  mixture  is  also  excellent  for 
sprains  and  bruises. 
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Small-pox 

Is  now  happily  superseded  by  Vaccination,  or,  as 
it  is  vulgarly  called,  the  Cow-Pox  5 but  if,  through 
the  cruel  neglect  of  the  parent,  any  child  should 
take  the  natural  Small-pox,  it  is  such  a dangerous 
disease,  that  a medical  man  should  be  employed,  as 
tampering  with  it  may  occasion  fatal  consequences. 

Sprains. 

Foment  the  part  with  vinegar,  or  camphorated 
spirits  of  wine,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  added.  Renew  this  frequently,  and  keep 
the  part  in  a state  of  rest. 

Swoons. 

Expose  the  person  instantly  to  the  open  air,  and 
throw  water  on  the  neck  and  face  ; volatile  spirits, 
or  vinegar,  should  also  be  held  to  the  nose,  and  the 
feet  put  into  warm  water. 

The  thrush. 

Cleanse  the  mouth  with  sage-tea,  sweetened  with 
honey  of  roses,  and  mixed  with  a drachm  of  borax. 
But  if  it  is  in  the  stomach,  great  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  a decoction  of  carrots  in  water,  or 
two  ounces  of  linseed  boiled  in  a quart  of  water  till 
reduced  to  a consistence,  and  sweetened  with  four 
ounces  of  honey.  Give  a table  spoonful  occasion- 
ally, observing  to  keep  the  bowels  gently  open. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


JANUARY. 

r 

Throw  up  some  new  dung  to  heat  for  hot-beds  for 
early  cucumbers,  &c.  Dig  up  the  ground  designed 
to  be  sown  with  the  spring  crops,  that  it  may  lay 
and  mellow.  Nurse  the  cauliflower-plants  under 
glasses,  letting  in  a little  air  during  the  middle  of  the 
fine  days ; pick  up  the  dead  leaves,  and  gather  the 
mould  about  the  stalks.  Make  a slight  hot-bed  in 
the  open  ground  for  young  salading,  and  cover  it  in 
the  hard  weather  with  hoops.  Plant  out  endive  for 
seed  in  warm  borders,  and  blanch  celery.  Sow  a 
few  beans  and  peas. 


FEBRUARY. 

Prepare  beds  for  radishes,  onions,  parsnips,  and 
Dutch  lettuce.  Leeks  and  spinach  should  also  be 
sown  now;  also  celery,  beets,  marigolds,  and  sor- 
rel, with  any  other  of  the  hardy  kinds.  Make  up 
the  hot-beds  for  early  cucumbers,  and  sow  cauli- 
flower seeds,  and  some  others.  Plant  beans  and 
peas,  observing  to  put  in  a fresh  crop  every  four- 
teen days,  by  which  means,  if  one  fails,  another  will 
succeed,  and  a constant  supply  be  provided.  Plant 
kidney-beans  upon  a hot-bed  for  an  early  crop. 
The  Battersea,  and  dwarf  white  bean,  are  the  best 
sorts.  When  up,  admit  the  air  in  the  middle  of 
fine  days,  and  water  gently  every  other  day.  Trans- 
plant cabbages,  plant  out  Silesia  and  cos  lettuce 
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from  the  winter  bed  ; and  plant  potatoes  and  Je 
rusalem  artichokes. 


MARCH. 

Sow  carrots  and  large  peas,  cabbages  and  savoys, 
and  also  a second  crop  of  parsnips  and  carrots. — 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  put  in  large  quanti- 
ties of  beans  and  peas.  Sow  parsley  and  plant 
mint.  Sow  cos  and  imperial  lettuce,  transplant  the 
finer  kinds.  The  last  week  make  asparagus  beds, 
clear  up  the  artichoke  roots,  slip  off  the  weakest, 
and  plant  them  out.  Dig  a warm  border,  and  sow 
some  French  beans. 


APRIL. 

Plant  French  beans,  cuttings  of  sage,  and  other 
aromatic  plants  ; sow  marrow-fat  peas,  and  more 
beans  for  a succession  ; sow  thyme,  sweet  marjoram, 
and  savory.  Prepare  dung  for  making  ridges  to  re- 
ceive cucumber  or  melon-plants,  designed  for  hand- 
glasses* Sow  small-salading  weekly ; and  also  some 
cos  and  Silesia  lettuces.  Weed  the  growing  crops, 
hoe  between  the  beans  and  peas,  cabbages,  cauli- 
flower plants,  &c.  At  night,  cover  your  cucumbers 
and  melons  with  hand-glasses. 

MAY 

Water  your  beans,  peas,  &c.  occasionally.  De- 
stroy the  weeds,  and  hoe  between  the  rows.  Sow 
some  small-salading  weekly.  Sow  purslain  and 
endive.  Plant  a large  quantity  of  beans  and  peas, 
and  French  beans,  to  succeed  the  others.  Plant  out 
savoys,  cabbages,  and  red  cabbages ; and  water 
them  well. 


JUNE. 

Transplant  cauliflower  plants,  and  water  them 
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well.  Plant  out  thyme,  and  other  savoury  herbs. 
Sow  turnips  and  brocoli,  and  plant  out  celery  in 
trenches  for  blanching  ; also  endive.  Destroy  snails, 
slugs,  &c. 


JULY. 

Sow  French  beans  for  a late  crop  ; weed  the 
ground  ; hoe  between  your  peas,  beans,  cabbages, 
and  artichokes ; water  occasionally  ; gather  spinach 
and  Welch  onion  seed.  Take  up  large  onions,  and 
dry  them  for  winter  use.  Clear  off  the  stalks  of 
peas  and  beans  past  bearing.  Attend  to  your  me- 
lons, water  them  a little,  and  your  cucumbers  plen- 
tifully. 


AUGUST. 

Sow  some  spinach  and  onions  on  a warm  border. 
They  will  live  through  the  winter,  and  be  valuable 
in  the  spring.  In  the  second  week,  sow  cabbage 
seed  of  the  early  kinds,  and  the  week  after,  cauli- 
flower seeds,  the  plants  of  which  must  be  nursed 
under  hand-glasses  during  the  winter.  A week  af- 
terwards another  crop  should  be  sown  in  case  of 
accidents  to  the  first.  This  last  crop  should  be  de- 
fended by  a hot-bed  frame.  Sow  the  cabbage  and 
brown  Dutch  lettuce  on  a warm  sheltered  piece  of 
ground.  Transplant  some  of  the  earlier  lettuces  to 
warm  sheltered  borders.  Take  up  garlick,  onions,  ro- 
cambole, and  shalots,  and  dry  them  for  winter  use. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Sow  lettuce  of  various  kinds ; when  up,  shelter 
them  under  a sloping  reed  hedge,  or  hand-glasses. 
Make  mushroom  beds ; thin  your  turnips  : weed 
all  young  plants  ; transplant  herbs,  and  earth  up 
celery ; sow  young  salading  upon  warm  borders  j 
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clean  asparagus  beds  in  this  manner . cut  down  the 
stalks,  and  pare  the  earth  off  the  surface  of  the 
alleys,  and  throw  it  upon  the  beds  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  sprinkle  over  it  some  dung  from  an  old  melon 
bed.  Ridge  the  ground  for  winter ; plant  some 
peas  and  beans  on  warm,  well-sheltered  borders,  to 
stand  out  the  winter. 


OCTOBER. 

Plant  out  the  cauliflower  plants  where  they  are 
to  be  sheltered  ; two  under  each  glass,  for  fear  one 
should  fail ; sow  another  crop  of  peas  and  beans  in 
a sheltered  situation,  to  stand  the  winter.  Trans- 
plant lettuces  under  a reed  hedge  or  wall ; also 
cabbage  plants  and  coleworts,  where  they  are  to 
remain.  The  cauliflowers,  which  now  begin  to  shew 
their  heads,  must  have  a leaf  broken  in  upon  them 
to  keep  off  the  sun  and  rain. 

NOVEMBER. 

Carefully  weed  all  late  crops.  Dig  up  a border 
under  a warm  wall,  and  sow  carrots  for  spring — 
also  some  radishes,  in  such  another  place.  Turn 
the  mould  that  was  trenched  up.  Prepare  hot-beds 
for  salading ; cover  them  five  inches  with  mould, 
and  sow  upon  them  lettuces  and  small  salading. 
Plant  another  crop  of  beans  and  peas.  Trench  the 
earth  between  your  artichokes,  and  throw  some 
earth  over  the  roots.  Make  a hot-bed  for  forced 
asparagus.  Take  up  carrots  and  parsnips,  and  lay 
them  in  sand  for  use.  Give  air  occasionally  to 
plants  in  hot-beds,  and  under  hand-glasses. 

DECEMBER. 

Plant  cabbages  and  savoys  for  seed.  To  do  this, 
dig  up  a dry  border,  and  break  the  mould  well : 
then  take  up  your  stoutest  plants,  and  hang  them 
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up  by  the  stalks  five  days,  and  then  plant  them 
half  way  of  the  stalks  into  the  ground,  drawing  the 
earth  round  them  like  a hill.  Put  in  another  crop 
of  peas  and  beans  to  take  their  chance.  Make  ano- 
ther hot-bed  for  asparagus.  Continue  to  eartli  up 
celery,  and  cover  your  endive  with  pea-straw. 


THE 


MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 


Bees,  whether  we  consider  them  as  beneficial  to 
the  poor,  from  the  very  trivial  expence  at  which 
they  are  kept,  and  the  sure  returns  they  make,  or 
as  creatures  which  produce  us  a luxurious  treat, 
are  equally  worthy  of  our  consideration. 

The  hives  should  be  placed  in  such  a manner  as 
to  face  the  south,  and  sufficiently  near  the  house 
to  watch  them,  but  so  situated  as  not  to  be  exposed 
to  unpleasant  smells,  or  too  much  noise.  If  near  a 
running  stream,  so  much  the  better,  but  if  not, 
place  some  shallow  troughs  of  water  near  them,  with 
some  small  stones  in  it  for  them  to  pitch  on — for 
water  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  well-being. 
Herbs,  especially  thyme,  should  be  plentifully  sown 
in  the  garden  where  they  are  kept : furze,  broom, 
clover,  and  heath,  are  also  excellent  for  bees. 

Straw  hives  are  the  best,  because  they  keep  out 
the  cold  better  than  any  others,  and  are  not  liable 
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to  be  over-heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Their 
cheapness  also  renders  their  purchase  easy. 

Persons  designing  to  keep  bees,  should  make 
their  purchase  at  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  at  which 
time  they  are  cheapest.  The  hives  should  be  full  of 
combs,  and  well  stored  with  bees.  The  purchaser 
should  inspect  the  combs,  and  select  the  whitest, 
which  are  always  the  product  of  that  season ; and 
when  the  combs  are  very  dark,  that  hive  should  be 
rejected,  because  the  bees  are  old. 

Bees  should  never  be  bought  during  the  Summer, 
or,  if  purchased,  should  on  no  account  be  removed 
from  their  native  place  till  the  Autumn. 

Bees  generally  swarm  in  April  and  May,  but 
earlier  or  later  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
season.  They  rarely  swarm  before  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  or  later  than  three  in  the  afternoon. 
If  the  swarm  fly  too  high,  throw  some  sand  amongst 
them,  which  will  cause  them  to  descend,  and  when 
they  settle,  they  should  be  immediately  hived,  lest 
they  should  again  take  wing. 

The  hive  should  not  be  immediately  placed  on  the 
stool  where  it  is  to  remain,  but  should  be  suffered 
to  stand  near  the  place  where  the  bees  were  swept 
into  it,  till  the  evening,  and  shaded  with  some 
boughs. 

Bees  are  torpid  during  a great  part  of  the  winter, 
but  revive  on  sunny  days,  in  consequence  of  which 
a little  food  supports  them.  Every  hive  should 
therefore  be  weighed  at  the  end  of  Autumn,  and 
each  ought  then  to  weigh  twenty  pounds,  but  should 
any  weigh  less,  that  hive  must  be  occasionally  fed 
with  honey,  or  sugar  and  water  put  in  small  troughs 
made  with  eider. 

Bees  are  generally  taken  in  September,  for  which 
purpose  a hole  is  dug  in  the  earth,  and  a rag  dipt 
in  melted  brimstone,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a stick, 
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is  stuck  in  the  hole  so  prepared.  Then  set  it  on 
fire,  and  instantly  place  the  hive  over  it,  observing 
to  throw  the  earth  up  all  round,  to  prevent  the 
smoke  from  escaping. 

In  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  bees  will  be 
destroyed. 

The  valuable  creatures  thus  destroyed  may,  how- 
ever, be  preserved,  by  using  boxes  instead  of  hives ; 
by  which  method  two  boxes  of  honey  may  be  taken 
during  the  summer  (from  one  colony),  each  weigh- 
ing forty  pounds,  and  yet  a sufficient  supply  be  left 
for  the  winter  support  of  the  bees  in  this  manner 
preserved  from  destruction. 

Consequently  it  appears  that  this  plan  combines 
humanity  with  great  profit,  to  which  motives  we 
may  add  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  at  work,  and 
also  the  trouble  which  is  saved  during  the  swarming 
time. 

The  bees  thus  secured,  are  also  much  more  effec- 
tually screened  from  wet  and  cold,  from  mice,  and 
other  vermin. 

The  boxes  should  be  made  of  deal,  which,  from 
its  spongy’  nature,  sucks  up  the  breath  of  the  bees 
sooner  than  a more  solid  wood  would  do.  Yellow 
Dram  deal,  well  seasoned,  is  the  best ; and  an  oc- 
tagon form  is  preferable  to  a square.  The  boxes 
should  be  ten  inches  in  depth,  and  fourteen  in 
breadth,  with  a small  glass  window  behind,  with  a 
thin  deal  cover  on  brass  hinges,  and  a button  to 
shut  it  with. 

It  will  be  of  material  service,  when  you  intend  to 
keep  bees,  to  plant  a great  number  of  gooseberry 
and  currant  trees,  on  the  blossom  of  which  they 
will  find  a large  quantity  of  food. 

If  bees  are  suffered  to  continue  in  one  hive  more 
than  four  years,  they  will  degenerate  both  in  num- 
bers and  strength. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To  make  soft  pomatum. 

Beat  a pound  of  fresh  lard  in  common  water, 
then  soak  and  beat  it  in  two  rose  waters,  drain  it, 
and  beat  it  with  a gill  of  brandy j let  it  drain  from 
this  : scent  with  any  essence  you  please,  and  keep 
it  in  small  pots. 


Hard  pomatum. 

Take  of  beef-marrow  and  mutton-suet,  a pound 
each,  prepare  it  by  soaking  it  in  water  three  days, 
and  observe  to  change  and  beat  it  well  every  day  : 
then  put  it  into  a saucepan  of  water  : when  melted, 
pour  it  into  a bason  with  a little  brandy,  and  beat 
it  well ; then  add  your  scent,  and  run  the  whole 
into  moulds  j when  cold,  take  it  from  the  moulds, 
and  put  paper  round  every  roll. 

Lavender  water. 

Take  a quart  of  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
essential  oil  of  lavender  two  ounces,  essence  of 
ambergris  five  drachms ; put  it  all  into  a bottle, 
and  shake  it  till  perfectly  incorporated. 

Or, 

Put  two  pounds  of  lavender  blossoms  into  half 
a gallon  of  water,  and  set  them  in  a still  over  a 
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slow  fire,  distil  it  off  gently  till  the  water  is  all 
exhausted  ; repeat  the  process  a second  time ; then 
cork  it  closely  down  in  bottles. 

Rose  water. 

When  the  roses  are  in  full  blossom,  pick  the 
leaves  carefully  off,  and  to  every  quart  of  water 
put  a peck  of  them  ; put  them  in  a cold  still  over 
a slow  fire,  and  distil  very  gradually  3 then  bottle 
the  water,  let  it  stand  in  the  bottle  three  days,  and 
then  cork  it  close. 


Milk  of  roses. 

Mix  four  ounces  of  oil  of  almonds,  with  half  a 
gallon  of  rose  water,  and  then  add  forty  drops  of 
the  oil  of  tartar. 


Hungary  water. 

Put  some  rosemary  flowers  into  a glass  retort, 
and  pour  on  them  as  much  spirits  of  wine  as  the 
flowers  will  imbibe  : dilute  the  retort  well,  and  let 
the  flowers  stand  for  six  days  3 then  distil  in  a sand 
heat. 


Honey  water. 

To  every  quart  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  put 
six  drachms  of  essence  of  ambergris  3 pour  it  into 
a bottle  and  shake  it  well  daily. 

Windsor  soap. 

Cut  some  new  white  soap  into  thin  slices,  melt 
it  over  a slow  fire,  and  scent  it  with  oil  of  caraway, 
or  any  other  agreeable  scent  3 when  perfectly  dis- 
solved pour  it  into  a mould,  and  let  it  remain  a 
week,  then  cut  it  into  such  sized  squares  as  you 
may  require. 
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To  take  out  mildew  from  linen. 

Mix  some  soft  soap  with  powdered  starch,  half 
as  much  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon,  lay  it  on 
the  part  on  both  sides  with  a brush ; then  let  it  lay 
on  the  grass,  day  and  night,  till  the  stain  comes  out. 

Iron-moulds  may  be  removed  by  the  essential  salt 
of  lemons.  Many  stains  may  be  removed  by  dip- 
ping the  linen  in  sour  butter-milk,  and  then  drying 
it  in  a hot  sun  ; then  wash  it  in  cold  water,  repeat 
this  three  or  four  times.  Stains  caused  by  acids 
may  be  removed  by  tying  some  pearl-ash  up  in  the 
stained  part ; then  scrape  some  soap  in  some  cold 
soft  water,  and  boil  the  linen  till  the  stain  is  gone. 

To  make  old  writing  legible. 

Take  six  bruised  galls,  and  put  them  to  a pint  of 
strong  white  wine;  stand  it  in  the  sun  forty-eight 
hours ; then  dip  a brush  into  it,  and  wash  the  writ- 
ing, and  by  the  colour  you  will  discover  whether 
your  mixture  is  strong  enough  of  the  galls. 

To  preserve  a granary  from  insects  and  weasels. 

Let  the  floor  be  made  of  Lombardy  poplars. 

To  destroy  crickets. 

Lay  Scotch  snuff  upon  their  holes. 

To  varnish  drawings  or  card-work. 

Boil  some  parchment  in  clear  water  in  a glazed 
pipkin,  till  it  becomes  a fine  clear  size,  strain,  and 
keep  it  for  use ; give  your  work  two  coats  of  the 
above,  observing  to  do  it-  quickly  and  lightly; 
when  dry  apply  your  varnish. 
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To  clean  paintings. 

Oil-painting  frequently  becomes  soiled  with  smoke 
or  dirt,  when  they  must  be  treated  with  great  care  3 
dissolve  a small  quantity  of  common  salt  in  some 
stale  urine  ; dip  a woollen  cloth  in  the  liquid,  and 
rub  the  paintings  over  with  it,  till  they  are  quite 
clean,  then  wash  them  with  a sponge  and  clean 
water,  dry  them  gradually,  and  rub  them  over  with 
a clean  cloth. 


To  clean  silver. 

Lay  it  piece  by  piece  upon  a charcoal  fire,  and 
when  warm,  take  them  off,  and  boil  them  in  tartar 
and  water,  which  will  make  your  silver  furniture 
look  equal  to  new. 

Or, 

Use  simple  whiting  finely  powdered,  and  moist- 
ened with  rectified  spirits  of  wine. 

To  take  ink  out  of  mahogany. 

Take  a little  diluted  vitriol,  and  touch  the  part 
with  a feather  3 then  rub  it  quickly,  and  if  not  quite 
removed,  repeat  the  same. 

Looking-glasses. 

To  renew  the  lustre  of  glasses  which  are  tar- 
nished, nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  rub  them 
over  with  a linen  bag  containing  some  powdered 
blue. 


To  extract  oil  from  boards  or  stone. 

Make  a strong  lye  of  pearl-ashes,  to  which  add 
as  much  unslacked  lime  as  will  take  up  3 mix  it 
well,  let  it  settle,  and  then  bottle  it  for  use  : when 
von  use  it,  lower  it  with  water,  and  scour  the 
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boards,  or  stone,  which  should  always  be  done 
quickly,  or  it  will  take  out  the  colour  from  the 
boards. 


To  take  iron  stains  out  of  marble. 

Mix  equal  quantities  of  spirit  of  vitriol  and  lemon- 
juice,  shake  it  well ; wet  the  spots,  and  in  a few 
minutes,  rub  with  soft  linen,  till  they  are  gone. 


To  make  furniture  -paste . 

Scrape  half  a pound  of  bees’  wax  into  a bason, 
and  add  as  much  spirits  of  turpentine  as  will  moisten 
it  through,  and  when  this  is  dissolved,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  rosin,  and  as  much  Indian  red 
as  will  give  it  a fine  mahogany  colour,  stir  it  up, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

To  take  rust  out  of  steel. 

Rub  the  steel  well  with  sweet  oil,  and  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  rub  it  well  with  unslacked  powdered 
lime,  till  the  rust  disappears. 

To  preserve  fire  irons , knives,  be.  from  rust. 

Purchase  at  the  chemist’s  some  stuff  vulgarly 
called  ali-guentum,  and  rub  your  articles  with  it; 
and  let  them  remain  till  wanted  ; then  wipe  it  off, 
and  the  polish  will  be  instantly  restored  by  rubbing 
them  with  unslaked  powdered  lime. 

To  mend  iron  pots. 

To  repair  cracks,  &c.  in  iron  pots  or  pans,  mix 
some  finely  sifted  lime  with  well  beaten  whites  of 
eggs,  till  reduced  to  a paste;  then  add  some  iron 
file  dust,  and  apply  the  composition  to  the  injured 
part,  and  it  will  soon  become  hard,  and  fit  for  use. 
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To  mend  broken  glass. 

Take  two  quarts  of  litharge,  one  of  quick  lime, 
and  one  of  flint-glass,  each  separately  and  very 
finely  powdered,  and  work  the  whole  up  into  a 
paste  with  drying  oil.  This  is  an  excellent  cement 
for  china  or  glass,  and  only  becomes  the  harder  by 
being  immersed  in  water. 

Cement  for  china. 

Powder  lime,  and  sift  it  through  some  very  fine 
muslin  ; then  tie  some  in  a thin  bit  of  muslin,  wet 
the  edges  of  the  broken  china  with  some  white  of 
an  egg,  dust  the  lime  quickly  on,  and  unite  the 
pieces. 

To  prevent  the  creaking  of  a door. 

This  noise  may  be  immediately  removed  by  rub- 
bing soap  or  oil  on  the  hinges. 

To  make  starch. 

Peel  and  grate  a quantity  of  potatoes,  put  the 
pulp  into  a coarse  cloth  between  two  boards,  and 
press  it  into  a dry  cake ; the  juice  thus  pressed 
out  of  the  potatoe  must  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  and  in  an  hour’s  time,  it  will 
deposit  a fine  sediment,  which  may  be  used  as 
starch. 

Ink. 

Take  twro  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  a pound 
and  a half  of  bruised  blue  galls ; infuse  them  one 
month,  observing  to  stir  them  daily  then  add  half 
a pound  each  of  green  copperas,  logwood  chips, 
gum  arabic,  and  a gill  of  brandy. 

Portable  glue. 

Take  half  a pound  of  fine  glue,  boil  and  strain 
it  clear,  then  boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  ; put  it 
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in  a double  glue-pot  with  four  ounces  of  fine  brown 
sugar,  and  boil  it  pretty  thick  ; then  pour  it  out 
into  plates,  when  cold,  cut  them  into  small  pieces 
for  the  pocket,  and  dry  them.  This  is  an  excellent 
cement  for  paper,  as  it  instantly  dissolves  in  warm 
water,  and  fastens  the  paper  very  firmly. 

Cleaning  steel  stoves. 

Stoves  may  be  admirably  cleaned  in  a few  mi- 
nutes, by  using  a small  portion  of  fine  corned 
emery-stone  5 and  afterwards  finishing  with  flour 
of  emery  or  rotten-stone,  either  of  which  may  be 
obtained  at  any  ironmonger’s. 

To  clean  stotie-stairs. 

Boil  together  halt  a pint  each  of  size  and  stone- 
blue  water,  with  two  table-spoonsful  of  whiting, 
and  two  cakes  of  pipe-maker’s  clay  in  about  two 
quarts  of  water.  Wash  the  stones  over  with  a 
flannel  slightly  wetted  in  this  mixture  ; and  when 
dry,  rub  them  with  flannel  and  a brush.  Some 
persons  recommend  beer,  but  water  is  much  bet- 
ter for  the  purpose. 

Best  method  of  cleaning  floor-cloths. 

After  sweeping  and  cleaning  the  floor-cloths 
with  a broom  and  damp  flannel,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, wet  them  over  with  milk,  and  rub  them  till 
beautifully  bright,  with  a dry  cloth.  They  will 
thus  look  as  well  as  if  they  were  rubbed  first  with 
a waxed  flannel,  and  afterwards  with  a dry  one  ■, 
without  being  so  slippery,  or  so  soon  clog’ffinp’ 
With  dust  or  dirt.  &&  ^ 

Useful  properties  of  charcoal. 

All  sorts  of  glass  vessels  and  other  utensils  may 
,1C  purified  from  long  retained  smells  of  every 
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kind,  in  the  easiest  and  most  perfect  manner,  by 
rinsing  them  out  well  with  charcoal  powder,  after 
the  grosser  impuritives  have  been  scoured  off  w ith 
sand  and  potash.  Rubbing  the  teeth,  and  washing 
out  the  mouth,  with  fine  charcoal  powder,  will 
render  the  teeth  beautifully  white,  and  the  breath 
perfectly  sweet,  where  an  offensive  breath  has 
been  owing  to  a scorbutic  disposition  of  the  gums. 
Putrid  water  is  immediately  deprived  of  its  offensive 
smell  by  charcoal. 

To  make  spruce  leer. 

This  cheap  and  wholesome  liquor  is  thus  made : 
take  of  water  sixteen  gallons,  and  boil  the  half  of 
it  j put  the  water  thus  boiled,  while  in  full  heat, 
to  the  reserved  cold  part,  which  should  be  pre- 
viously put  into  a barrel,  or  other  vessel ; then  add 
sixteen  pounds  of  treacle  or  molasses,  with  a few 
table  spoonsful  of  the  essence  of  spruce,  stirring 
the  whole  well  together  ; add  half  a pint  of  yeast, 
and  keep  it  in  a temperate  situation,  with  the 
bunghole  open,  for  tw'o  days,  till  the  fermentation 
be  abated;  then  close  it  up,  or  bottle  it  off,  and 
it  w ill  be  fit  to  drink  in  a few  days  afterwards. 

To  perfume  linen. 

Rose  leaves  dried  in  the  shade,  cloves  beat  to  a 
powder,  and  mace  scraped;  mix  them  together, 
and  put  the  composition  into  little  bags. 

To  raise  the  surface  of  velvet. 

Warm  a smoothing  iron  moderately,  and  cover 
it  with  a w et  cloth,  and  hold  it  under  the  velvet ; 
the  vapour  arising  from  the  heated  cloth  will  raise 
the  pile  of  the  velvet  with  the  assistance  of  a rush- 
whisk. 
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To  prevent  the  tooth-ache 

Clean  the  teeth  well  and  regularly. 

Rules  for  preserving  the  teeth  and  gums. 

The  teeth  are  bones,  thinly  covered  over  with  a 
fine  enamel,  and  this  enamel  is  more  or  less  sub- 
stantial in  different  persons.  Whenever  this  enamel 
is  worn  through  by  too  coarse  a powder,  or  too 
frequent  cleaning  the  teeth,  or  eaten  through  by  a 
scorbutic  humour  in  the  gums,  the  tooth  cannot 
remain  long  sound,  any  more  than  a filbert  kernel 
can,  when  it  has  been  eaten  by  a worm. 

The  teeth,  therefore,  are  to  be  cleaned,  but  with 
great  precaution,  for  if  you  wear  the  enamel  off 
faster  by  cleaning  the  outside  than  nature  supplies 
it  within,  your  teeth  will  suffer  more  by  this  me- 
thod than  perhaps  by  a total  neglect.  A butcher’s 
skewer,  or  the  wood  with  which  they  are  made, 
must  be  bruised,  and  bit  at  the  end,  till  with  a little 
use,  it  will  become  the  softest  and  best  brush  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  general  you  must  clean  your 
teeth  with  this  brush  alone,  without  any  powder 
whatever;  and  once  in  a fortnight,  or  oftener,  dip 
your  skewer  brush  into  a few  grains  of  gunpowder, 
breaking  them  first  with  the  brush,  and  this  will 
remove  every  spot  and  blemish,  and  give  your  teeth 
an  inconceivable  whiteness.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  the  mouth  must  be  well  washed  after 
this  operation,  for  besides  the  necessity  of  so  doing, 
tne  salt-petre,  &c.  used  in  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder, would,  if  it  remains,  be  injurious  to  the 
gums  and  teeth  ; but  has  not,  nor  can  have,  any  bad 
effect  in  so  short  a time. 

To  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  charcoal. 

Set  an  uncovered  vessel,  filled  with  boiling  water. 
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over  the  pan  containing  the  charcoal,  the  vapour  of 
which  will  counteract  the  deleterious  fumes,  and, 
while  it  keeps  boiling,  will  make  charcoal  as  safe  as 
any  other  fuel. 

To  prevent  the  rheumatism. 

For  the  sake  of  bright  and  polished  stoves,  do  not, 
when  the  weather  is  cold,  refrain  from  making  fires. 
There  is  not  a more  useful  recipe  for  health  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  climate,  than  “ to  follow  vour 
feelings.” 


To  cure  disease  in  apple  trees. 

Brush  off  the  white  down,  clear  off  the  red  stain 
underneath  it,  and  anoint  the  places  infected  with  a 
liquid  mixture  of  train  oil  and  Scotch  snuff. 

To  prevent  hares  arid,  rabbits  barking  trees. 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  six  or  seven  times 
as  much  grease,  stirring  and  mixing  them  well  to- 
gether ■,  with  this  composition  brush  the  stems  of 
young  trees,  as  high  as  hares,  8tc.  can  reach ; and 
it  will  effectually  prevent  their  being  barked. 

To  stain  leather  gloves. 

Those  different  pleasing  hues  of  yellow,  brown, 
or  tan  colour,  are  readily  imparted  to  leather  gloves 
by  the  following  simple  process : Steep  saffron  in 
boiling  hot  soft  water  for  about  twelve  hours  5 then, 
having  slightly  sewed  up  the  tops  of  the  gloves,  to 
prevent  the  dye  from  staining  the  insides,  wet  them 
over  with  a sponge  or  soft  brush  dipped  into  the 
liquid.  The  quantify  of  saffron,  as  well  as  of  water, 
will  of  course  depend  on  how  much  dye  may  be 
wanted  ; and  their  relative  proportions,  on  the  depth 
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of  colour  required  A common  tea-cup  will  contain 
sufficient  in  quantity  for  a single  pair  of  gloves. 

Nankeen  dye. 

Boil  equal  parts  of  arnatto  and  common  potash, 
in  water  till  the  whole  are  dissolved.  This  will 
produce  the  pale  reddish  buff  so  much  in  use,  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  Nankeen  dye. 

To  dye  cotton  a fine  buff. 

Let  the  twist  or  yarn  be  boiled  in  pure  water, 
to  cleanse  it ; then  wring  it,  run  it  through  a di- 
luted solution  of  iron  liquor  5 wring,  and  run  it 
through  lime  water  to  raise  it  5 wring  it  again,  and 
run  it  through  a solution  of  starch  and  water  5 then 
wring  it  once  more,  and  dry,  wind,  warp,  and 
weave  for  use. 


Substitute  for  cream. 

Where  cream  or  milk  cannot  be  got,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  to  beat  up  the  whole  of  a fresh 
egg,  in  a bason,  and  then  gradually  to  pour  boiling 
tea  over  it,  to  prevent  its  curdling.  It  is  difficult, 
from  the  taste,  to  distinguish  the  composition  from 
tea  and  rich  cream.  This  is  the  usual  substitute  for 
milk  at  sea,  as  eggs  may  be  preserved  fresh. 

Preserving  fruit  all  the  year. 

Take  of  saltpetre  one  pound,  of  bole-armoniac 
two  pounds,  of  common  sand,  well  freed  from  its 
earthy  parts,  four  pounds,  and  mix  all  together. 
After  this,  let  the  fruit  be  gathered  with  the  hand 
before  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  each  fruit  being  handled 
only  by  the  stalk j lay  them  regularly,  and  in  order, 
in  a large  wide-mouthed  glass  vessel  ■,  then  cover 
the  top  of  the  glass  with  an  oiled  paper,  and  carrying 
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it  into  a dry  place,  set  it  in  a box  filled  all  round, 
to  about  four  inches  thickness,  with  the  aforesaid 
preparation,  so  that  no  part  of  the  glass  vessel  shall 
appear,  being  in  a manner  buried  in  the  prepared 
nitre  ; and  at  the  end  of  a year,  such  fruits  may  be 
taken  out,  as  beautiful  as  when  they  were  first  put  in. 

To  purify  water. 

This  method  is  extremely  simple,  and  consists 
of  placing  horizontally,  in  the  midst  of  a common 
water-butt,  a false  bottom,  perforated  with  a great 
number  of  small  holes.  The  butt  being  thus  di- 
vided into  two  equal  parts,  the  upper  is  tilled  with 
pieces  of  charcoal,  which  must  be  neither  too  large 
nor  too  small,  thoroughly  burned,  light,  and  well 
washed.  Immediately  under  the  cock,  by  which 
the  water  enters  the  butt,  must  be  placed  a wooden 
bowl,  being  merely  to  break  the  force  of  the  water, 
and  prevent  it  from  falling  on  the  charcoal  with 
such  violence  as  to  detach  from  it  any  particles 
of  dirt,  and  wash  them  through  into  the  lower 
receptacle. 

To  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  lamp-oil. 

Let  a sponge,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  be 
moistened  with  pure  -water,  and  in  that  state  be 
suspended  by  a string  or  wire,  exactly  over  the  flame 
of  the  lamp,  at  the  distance  of  a few  inches ; this 
substance  will  absorb  all  the  smoke  emitted  during 
the  evening  or  night,  after  which  it  should  be  rinsed 
in  warm  water,  by  which  means  it  will  be  again 
rendered  fit  for  use. 

I 

Valuable  effects  of  red  spurge. 

Warts  or  corns  anointed  with  the  juice  of  this 
plant,  presently  disappear.  A drop  of  it  put  into 
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the  hollow  of  a decayed  and  aching  tooth,  destroys 
the  nerve,  and  consequently  removes  the  pain. 
Some  people  rub  it  behind  the  ears  that  it  may 
blister,  and  by  that  means  give  relief. 

Excellent  Blacking. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  ivory  black,  six  ounces  of 
treacle,  six  table-spoonsful  of  sweet  oil,  and  three 
of  oil  of  vitriol ; mix  the  above  ingredients  well 
together  with  a quart  of  vinegar,  and  bottle  it  : in  a 
week's  time,  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

To  obviate  the  smells  of  privies , #c. 

Water  in  which  lime  has  been  slaked,  must  be 
mixed  with  a ley  of  ashes,  or  soapy  water  that  has 
been  used  in  washing,  and  then  thrown  into  the 
sink  of  the  privy,  it  will  destroy  the  offensive 
smell.  By  these  means,  for  the  value  of  a few 
pence,  any  collection  of  filth  whatever  may  be 
neutralized. 

For  the  night-chair  of  sick  persons,  put  within 
the  vessel  half  a pound  of  quicklime,  half  an  ounce 
of  powdered  sal-ammoniac,  and  one  pint  of  water  ■, 
this  will  prevent  any  disagreeable  smell. 

To  dye  silk  a fair  blue. 

Take  white  silk,  and  soak  it  in  wa  er,  then  hav- 
ing wrung  the  water  out,  add  eight  ounces  of  woad, 
four  ounces  of  indigo,  and  one  ounce  of  alum ; 
then  gently  warm  and  dissolve  them  in  the  water, 
after  which  dip  your  materials  till  the  colour  has 
taken. 

To  clean  calico  furniture,  when  taken  down  for  the 
summer. 

First  shake  off  the  loose  dirt,  and  slightly  brush 
the  article  with  a small  long -haired  furniture  brush  ; 
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then  wipe  it  with  clean  flannels,  and  rub  it  well 
with  dry  bread.  If  this  is  properly  executed,  the 
furniture  will  appear  as  fresh  as  it  was  when  new. 

To  clean  chairs. 

Drop  some  linseed  oil  upon  a woollen  rag,  and 
rub  the  chairs  with  it,  then  rub  them  hard  with  a 
dry  cloth  till  they  appear  bright,  after  which  rub 
some  yellow  wax  on  a hard  brush,  and  brush  them 
all  over  j then  rub  them  well  with  a rough  woollen 
cloth,  and  they  will  look  equal  to  new  ones.  As 
little  oil  as  possible  should  be  used  in  cleaning  chairs 
or  tables. 

Portable  balls  to  take  out  grease  spots. 

Take  some  perfectly  dry  Fuller’s  earth,  and 
moisten  it  well  with  lemon  juice ; add  a small  quan- 
tity of  pure  pearl-ash,  well  powdered,  and  work 
the  whole  into  a thick  paste.  Roll  this  into  small 
balls,  each  about  the  size  of  a marble,  and  dry 
them  well  in  the  sun,  after  which  they  are  fit  for 
use.  The  method  of  using  them,  is,  by  moistening 
with  water  the  spots  upon  the  cloth,  then  rubbing 
the  ball  over,  after  which  let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  then 
brush  it  off,  and  the  spots  will  disappear 

A liquid  to  remove  spots , &c. 

In  a quart  of  spring-water  dissolve  two  ounces 
of  pure  pearl-ash,  to  which  add  two  lemons  cut 
into  small  pieces,  mix  this  well,  and  keep  it  in  a 
warm  state  two  days,  then  strain  it  off,  and  keep 
it  in  a bottle  closely  stopped  for  use.  To  use  it, 
pour  a little  upon  the  stained  part,  and  the  moment 
the  spot  disappears,  wash  the  part  in  cold  water. 
This  is  a most  useful  article  to  remove  pitch, 
grease,  &o. 
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To  clean  paint. 

A cloth  should  never  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
remove  the  dust  with  a small  long  haired  brush, 
having  previously  blown  off  the  loose  parts  with 
the  bellows.  A careful  attention  to  this  will  cause 
paint  to  look  well  a long  time.  When  it  is  soiled, 
dip  a bit  of  flannel  into  soda  and  water,  and  wash 
it  quickly,  then  dry  it  immediately. 

To  clean  windows. 

llub  them  well  over  with  a damp  linen  cloth,  and 
then  with  a dry  one,  after  which  slightly  dust  them 
over  with  a little  powdered  whitening  in  a muslin 
rag,  which  must  be  cleaned  off  with  a piece  of  wash 
leather,  or  dry  cloth,  and  the  windows  will  then 
look  beautiful. 

To  clean  silk  furniture. 

Brush  it  clean  until  all  the  spots  are  taken  out, 
then  take  as  much  bran  as  the  size  of  the  silk  re- 
quires, and  having  dried  it  well  before  the  fire,  add 
to  it  one  ounce  of  powder  blue  ; then  lay  the  silk 
articles  on  a proper  place,  and  rub  them  till  they 
are  clean ; then  brush  them  three  different  times, 
and  they  will  look  as  well  as  new. 

To  wash  scarlet  cloaks. 

Boil  a quantity  of  fuller’s  earth  in  water,  then  take 
it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  till  lukewarm  ; after 
which  wash  the  cloaks  in  it,  and  when  they  are 
clean  rinse  them  in  cold  water. 

To  wash  black  silks. 

Warm  some  small  beer,  and  mix  some  milk  with 
it,  then  wash  your  silk  in  this  liquid,  and  it  will 
give  it  a fine  colour. 
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To  wash  thread  and  cotton  stockings. 

Both  these  must  have  two  lathers  and  a boil,  and 
the  water  must  be  well  blued.  When  this  is  done, 
wash  them  out  of  the  boil,  after  which,  fold  them 
up  very  smooth  without  rinsing,  and  press  them 
under  a weight  forty  minutes,  and  when  they  are 
quite  dry,  roll  them  up  without  ironing. 

Worsted  stockings  must  be  washed  in  two  cool 
latheis,  till  they  are  quite  clean,  (but  do  not  put 
any  soap  upon  them)  then  rinse  them  well,  hang 
them  up,  and,  when  dry,  fold  them  for  use. 

To  wash  silk  handkerchiefs. 

These  must  be  first  washed  in  cold  water ; and 
the  second  lather  must  be  only  lukewarm ; then 
rinse  them  in  cold  water,  dry  them  gently,  and 
send  them  to  the  mangle. 

Substitute  for  table-beer. 

As  small  beer  frequently  turns  sour  in  warm 
weather,  an  excellent  substitute  may  be  made  by 
adding  a bottle  of  porter  to  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  a pound  of  brown  sugar.  When  well  mixed, 
bottle  off  the  liquor,  and  keep  it  loosely  corked  in 
a warm  cellar.  In  three  days  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
The  addition  of  a spoonful  of  ginger  will  give  it  a 
lively  and  agreeable  taste. 

Varnish  for  hats. 

For  straw  or  chip  hats,  put  one  ounce  of  black 
sealing  wax,  powdered,  into  four  ounces  of  spirits 
of  wine,  and  stand  it  near  the  fire  till  the  wax  is 
dissolved  then  lay  this  varnish  on  with  a soft 
brush  in  the  sun,  or  before  the  fire,  and  it  will  give 
the  article  a tine  gloss,  and  also  render  it  water- 
proof. 
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Wet  clothes. 

Persons  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  get  wet, 
should  not  go  too  near  the  fire,  nor  into  a warm 
room,  so  as  to  occasion  a sudden  heat.  The  safest 
method  is  to  keep  in  constant  motion,  until  some 
dry  clothes  can  be  procured,  and  then  to  exchange 
them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Salad  raised  in  two  days. 

Mustard  seed,  cresses,  and  lettuce  seed,  steeped  in 
aqua  vitre,  and  sown  in  fine  mould,  mixed  with 
pigeons’  dung  and  slaked  lime,  will  produce  a fine 
salad  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Mushrooms  easily  produced. 

Strew  the  broken  pieces  of  mushrooms  on  old  hot 
beds,  and  great  numbers  will  be  speedily  pro- 
duced 3 or,  if  the  water  in  which  mushrooms  have 
been  washed,  be  poured  on  the  bed,  it  will  have  the 
same  effect. 

To  take  ink  from  a green  cloth  or  carpet. 

Take  it  up  the  instant  the  accident  occurs  with  a 
spoon,  then  pour  on  some  clean  water,  and  apply 
the  spoon  again  ; by  repeating  this,  the  stain  of  the 
ink  will  in  a few  minutes  be  entirely  taken  out. 

To  prevent  flies  from  injuring  picture-frames , 
glasses,  &; c. 

Roil  three  or  four  leeks  in  a pint  of  water,  then 
with  a gilding-brush  do  over  your  glasses  and 
frames,  and  the  flies  will  not  go  near  the  article  so 
washed.  This  may  be  used  without  apprehension, 
os  it  will  not  do  the  least  injury  to  the  frames. 
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DIRECTIONS 


For  placing  Fishes  on  Table. 


Soup,  broth,  or  fish,  should  always  be  set  at 
the  head  of  the  table  ; if  none  of  these,  a boiled 
dish  goes  to  the  head-,  where  there  is  both  boiled 
and  roasted. 

If  but  one  principal  dish,  it  goes  to  the  head  of 
the  table. 

If  three,  the  principal  one  to  the  head,  and  the 
two  smallest  to  stand  opposite  each  other,  near  the 
foot. 

If  four,  the  biggest  to  the  head,  and  the  next 
biggest  to  the  foot,  and  the  two  smallest  dishes  on 
the  sides. 

If  five,  you  are  to  put  the  smallest  in  the  middle, 
the  other  four  opposite. 

If  six,  you  are  to  put  the  top  and  bottom  as  be- 
fore, the  two  small  ones  opposite  for  side  dishes. 

If  seven,  you  are  to  put  three  dishes  down  the 
middle  of  the  table,  and  four  others  opposite  to 
each  other  round  the  centre  dish. 

If  eight,  put  four  dishes  down  the  middle,  and 
the  remaining  four  two  on  each  side,  at  equal  dis 
tances. 

If  nine  dishes,  put  them  in  three  equal  lines,  ob- 
serving to  put  the  proper  dishes  at  the  head  and 
bottom  of  the  table. 
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If  ten  dishes,  put  four  down  the  centre,  one  at 
each  corner,  and  one  on  each  side,  opposite  to  the 
vacancy  between  the  two  central  dishes  ; or  four 
down  the  middle,  and  three  on  each  side;  each 
opposite  to  the  vacancy  of  the  middle  dishes. 

If  twelve  dishes,  place  them  in  three  rows  oc 
four  each  ; or  six  down  the  m;ddle,  and  three  at 
equal  distances  on  each  side. 

Note. — If  more  than  the  above  number  of  dishes 
are  required,  the  manner  of  laying  them  on  the  table 
must  in  a great  measure  depend  on  the  taste  of  the 
dresser. 

Deserts  are  placed  in  the  same  manner  ; — if  you 
have  an  ornamental  frame  for  deserts,  or  a bouquet, 
or  any  other  ornament,  for  your  dinner-table,  in- 
variably place  them  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
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Previous  to  our  advice  to  servants  individually, 
ive  shall  request  their  attention  to  the  following 
general  hints  and  rules,  a due  attention  to  which 
will  be  productive  of  comfort,  reputation,  and  re- 
spect to  themselves. 

The  principal  qualification  in  all  servants  (but 
especially  in  females)  is  a good  disposition,  which 
naturally  urges  them  to  anxiously  endeavour  to  give 
universal  satisfaction ; and,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  persons  who  really  desire  to  please,  seldom  fail 
in  their  endeavours  to  do  so.  A master  or  mistress 
who  are  themselves  possessed  of  a good  temper, 
will  be  delighted  at  your  willingness  5 but  if  they 
are  of  a bad  temper,  your  evident  readiness  to 
please  will  disarm  them  of  their  anger  ; and  if  they 
observe  you  are  deficient  in  your  business,  through 
ignorance,  not  through  obstinacy  or  indolence, 
they  will  endeavour  to  instruct  you  in  the  proper 
discharge  of  your  duties.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
should  your  duties  be  discharged  in  the  most 
punctual  manner,  and  yet  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference, your  services  will,  in  a great  measure, 
lose  their  value.  Persons  fearful  of  offending,  sel- 
dom give  offence,  and  a cheerful  respectful  obe- 
dience to  your  superiors  is  a certain  mode  by  which 
you  may  acquire  their  protection,  their  love,  and 
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a good  reputation,  with  which  alone  either  male 
or  female  servants  can  hope  to  prosper  through 
life. 

Another  point  of  equal  importance  is  cleanliness, 
which  imperiously  demands  the  serious  attention 
of  all  servants,  but  most  particularly  so  of  cooks 
and  their  immediate  assistants.  This  should  be 
carried  to  a minute  degree  of  nicety,  particularly 
in  respect  to  their  hair,  hands,  and  taking  snuff, 
&c.  which  latter  propensity  should  on  no  account 
be  indulged,  it  being  altogether  a most  beastly 
habit. 

Servants  entrusted  with  the  care  of  children 
should  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  important 
trust  thus  vested  in  their  hands,  the  least  breach  of 
which  may  produce  the  most  serious  consequences. 
Harsh  and  cruel  conduct  to  infants,  no  argument 
can  extenuate,  and  such  behaviour  will  at  once 
prove  the  turpitude  of  your  hearts.  You  should 
remember  that  it  was  by  tender  attention  you  were 
yourselves  reared  to  become  what  you  now  are, 
and  should  therefore  endeavour  to  be  equally  dili- 
gent and  tender  to  such  children  as  may  be  placed 
under  your  care,-  -it  is  a solemn  duty  which  you 
are  bound  to  discharge  with  propriety. 

Avoid  tale-bearing,  it  is  the  most  pernicious  of 
all  evils,  and  produces  nothing  but  mischief,  while 
it  proves  you  to  possess  a bad  heart.  Remember 
that  every  word,  even  though  perfectly  inoffensive, 
will  bear  a different  construction  when  repeated 
from  the  mouth  of  another  interested  in  creating 
anger.  Tale-bearers  are  also  generally  supposed 
to  tell  a great  deal  more  than  they  hear,  and  are 
always  very  justly  despised  by  their  fellow- servants, 
and  even  secretly  so  by  the  master  or  mistress, 
to  whom  they  carry  their  invective  stories.  Do 
not,  therefore,  trouble  yourselves  about  others. 
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but  be  content  with  duly  discharging  your  own 
duties,  and  leave  them  to  the  proper  execution  or 
theirs.  Remember,  it  is  no  business  of  yours,  at 
all  events  ; and,  consequently,  you  can  have  no 
right  to  interfere. 

Re  particularly  careful  what  acquaintance  you 
form ; a guarded  conduct  in  this  respect  is  highly 
necessary,  because  your  reputation  in  a great  de- 
gree depends  upon  it,  and  it  is  a very  just  obser- 
vation, that  you  may  generally  tell  a person’s  cha- 
racter from  the  company  he  keeps.  This  advice  is 
still  more  necessary  to  females,  and  I must  also 
remark,  that  your  employers  will  be  seldom  agree- 
able to  a large  acquaintance. 

Invariably  speak  the  truth,  nothing  can  excuse  a 
breach  of  this  duty.  If  accused  of  a fault,  which 
you  have  actually  committed,  never  attempt  to 
evade  it  by  telling  an  untruth,  by  which  you  im- 
mediately add  another  to  it,  but  confess  your  error, 
express  your  sorrow  for  it,  and  promise  to  avoid 
such  misconduct  in  future,  by  which  you  will  readily 
obtain  forgiveness,  and  your  character  for  veracity 
be  established. 

Be  humble  and  modest,  it  is  your  duty  to  be  so. 
If  your  employer  be  angry,  even  on  a groundless 
occasion,  never  argue  the  case,  but  give  a mild 
reply,  and  submit  with  humility,  by  which  you 
will  secure  her  good  opinion,  and  when  her  wrath 
is  abated,  she  will  think  the  better  of  you,  and 
treat  vou  still  more  kindly  ; but  if  you  defend 
yourself  by  impertinent  replies,  you  will,  by  so 
doing,  give  real  cause  of  offence,  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  confirm  her  ill  opinion  of  your  character  and 
conduct. 

Honesty  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  duties  of  a 
servant.  No  possible  excuse  can  be  offered  for  a 
breach  of  its  laws,  and  when  you  once  violate  its 
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sacred  principles,  from  that  instant  you  become 
worthless,  and  totally  unworthy  even  of  common 
respect.  Remember  that  by  a breach  of  honesty,  al- 
though you  merely  gain  one  penny  by  it,  you  are 
equally  guilty  as  though  you  gained  a thousand 
pounds.  When,  therefore,  money  is  entrusted  to 
you  by  your  employer,  lay  it  out  to  the  greatest 
advantage  j discover  the  most  reasonable  market 
for  the  goods  you  are  directed  to  purchase ; have 
a bill  made  out  by  the  persons  of  whom  you  pur- 
chase them,  and  on  your  return  shew  it  to  your 
mistress,  and  account  faithfully  tor  the  money  re- 
maining in  your  hands.  Buy,  therefore,  for  your 
employers,  as  you  would  for  yourselves  : seriously 
study  the  precepts  of  economy,  and  never  for- 
get the  old  adage,  that  ” Honesty  is  the  best  po- 
licy.” By  strictly  attending  to  this  advice,  you  will 
ensure  the  respect  and  confidence  of  your  supe- 
riors, you  will  always  be  trusted,  and  you  will  ac- 
quire the  character  of  a faithful  honest  servant, 
which,  give  me  leqve  to  inform  you,  is  an  invalua- 
able  one  to  persons  dependent  solely  on  their  cha- 
racters for  their  daily  bread.  Exclusive  of  all  this, 
you  will  be  happy  in  the  approbation  of  your  own 
conscience,  which  cannot  then  upbraid  you  of  cri- 
minal conduct. 

Never  give  away  the  smallest  article  until  you 
have  received  the  permission  of  your  employers 
to  do  so,  because  by  so  doing  you  would  be  acting 
unjustly  towards  them,  and  be  taking  a liberty 
which  you  certainly  are  not  authorised  to  do.  Be 
equally  careful  to  prevent  the  smallest  waste ; 
wanton  waste  being  certainly  one  of  the  worst  of 
crimes,  and  you  m;iy  be  assured  it  will  ultimately 
meet  its  merited  punishment. 

Never  speak  lightly  of  your  master  and  mistress, 
neither  permit  others  to  do  so  in  your  hearing. 
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without  remonstrating  on  its  impropriety  ; for,  by 
endeavouring  to  vindicate  their  conduct,  you  are 
discharging  a part  of  your  duty  as  a good  and 
faithful  servant.  This  behaviour  will  gain  you 
their  love,  if  they  should  chance  to  discover  it, 
and  will  secure  you  the  respect  of  others,  by  which 
your  reputation  will  be,  in  some  degree,  esta- 
blished. 

Carefully  avoid  quarrels  with  your  companions, 
instead  of  being  angry  at  trifles,  laugh  at  them, 
because  provocation  is  always  best  to  be  avoided, 
and  disturbances  in  a family  are  at  all  seasons  ex- 
tremely unpleasant,  and  inevitably  productive  of 
anger  from  your  employers,  who,  you  may  be  as- 
sured, will  not  suffer  noise  and  strife  amongst  their 
domestics,  neither  would  they  act  with  propriety 
were  they  to  do  so. 

Female  servants  should  be  circumspect  in  their 
conduct  towards  the  male  servants,  too  much  free- 
dom may  occasion  improper  liberties,  and  too 
much  reserve  may  produce  disgust  and  hatred ; 
observe,  therefore,  a medium  between  the  two, — 
be  civil  and  obliging,  yet  not  forward  or  familiar; 
by  so  doing  you  will  ensure  their  respect,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  be  treated  with  that  obliging  civility 
due  to  every  female  character,  when  governed  by 
propriety  of  conduct. 

Endeavour  to  acquire  the  habit  so  necessary  to 
all  servants,  of  being  contented  with  their  homes. 
Seldom  accept  invitations  from  other  servants  to 
go  abroad,  which  only  serves  to  render  masters  and 
mistresses  angry,  and  certainly  not  without  reason. 
We  shall  now  say  a few  words  to  each  female  ser- 
vant individual!) . 
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THE  LADY’S  MAID. 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  this  servant  to  be  generally 
near  the  person  of  her  mistress,  her  education 
should  have  been  rather  superior  to  that  of  the 
generality  of  servants,  that  she  may  be  enabled  to 
converse  with  her  lady  in  a becoming  manner,  and 
without  vulgarity ; she  will  be  expected  to  do  some 
fine  needle-work  ; and  occasionally  she  will  have  to 
read  for  her  lady’s  entertainment.  She  should  also 
anxiously  endeavour  to  discover  her  lady’s  temper, 
by  which  she  will  be  enabled  to  please  her,  and  at 
the  same  time  render  herself  agreeable,  and,  in  this 
manner,  gain  her  respect  and  protection.  The  prin- 
cipal business  of  a lady’s  maid  consists  in  the  wash- 
ing of  fine  lace,  gauzes,  muslin,  cambrics,  &c.  in  the 
proper  execution  of  which  great  care  is  requisite, 
lest  it  should  be  spoiled. 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  office  of  housekeeper  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance, she  being  the  representative  of  the  mistress, 
consequently,  she  has  the  entire  domestic  arrange- 
ments under  her  direction,  and  to  superintend  the 
female  servants.  This  situation  is  filled  by  a su- 
perior kind  of  woman,  generally  one  who  has  known 
better  days,  but  who  by  unforeseen  misfortunes  has 
been  reduced  in  the  world. 

The  person  wffio  discharges  the  duties  of  this 
station  should  not  be  too  young  : the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  a house  requiring  a person  of  age 
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and  experience,  who  alone  is  capable  of  making 
every  thing  go  on  smoothly,  exclusive  of  which, 
the  servants  will  be  more  inclined  to  treat  such  a 
woman  with  the  respect  due  to  her,  than  they 
would  a young  and  thoughtless  person. 

The  housekeeper  cannot  be  too  industrious  in 
the  punctual  discharge  of  her  duties,  for  much  of 
the  internal  comfort,  and  appearance  of  a respect- 
able domestic  establishment  depends  on  the  ma- 
nagement and  assiduity  which  she  employs.  By 
duly  attending  to  such  conduct,  she  will  also  ensure 
herself  a good  reputation.  Persons  desirous  of 
procuring  a housekeeper,  should  be  particularly 
attentive  to  her  character,  and,  if  possible,  select 
a female  who  has  had  a house  of  her  own,  and 
must,  consequently,  be  acquainted  with  the  practi- 
cal management. 

Housekeepers  should  avoid  visitors  as  much  as 
possible,  and  should  seldom  be  out,  except  on 
particular  occasions,  nor  then,  without  permission 
of  their  lady,  if  it  were  only  to  set  a proper 
example.  They  should  also  be  particularly  careful 
to  rise  with  the  other  servants,  in  order  to  see  that 
every  thing  goes  on  with  propriety,  and  should 
invariably  see  all  the  other  domestics  to  bed,  the 
doors  and  windows  properly  fastened,  and  every 
thing  secure  before  they  themselves  retire  to  re- 
pose. 

Great  caution  is  requisite  in  their  conduct  to- 
wards the  servants  under  their  controul,  it  being 
absolutely  necessary  and  proper  to  treat  them  with 
tenderness,  and  at  the  same  time  to  support  their 
own  authority,  and  to  see  their  duties  executed. 

Housekeepers  should  also  give  servants  such  ad- 
vice as  may  prove  beneficial  to  them  and  carefully 
set,  in  their  own  persons,  manners,  and  behaviour, 
an  example  for  the  various  domestics  to  follow. 
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They  should  also  be  ^particularly  attentive  to  the 
furniture,  taking  especial  care  that  it  is  well  pre- 
served, because  it  is  all  placed  under  their  care. 

In  purchasing  provisions,  the  housekeeper  should 
be  careful  to  procure  the  best,  and  to  get  the  vari- 
ous articles  required  at  as  cheap  a rate  as  possible  j 
it  is  also  her  serious  duty  to  see  that  nothing  is 
wanted : and  when  servants  do  not  attend  to  her 
remonstrances,  she  should  promptly  discharge  them, 
observing  in  the  choice  of  others,  to  be  very  atten- 
tive to  characters. 


THE  CHAMBERMAID 

Must  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  manage- 
ment of  her  mistress’s  clothes,  which  she  should 
be  careful  to  have  in  constant  readiness,  for  which 
reason  every  article  should  be  always  deposited  in 
its  proper  department,  so  that  if  hastily  demanded, 
it  may  be  found  without  any  difficulty,  bv  which 
means  she  will  secure  the  respect  of  her  lady.  She 
should  also  be  very  careful  to  preserve  the  linen 
clean  and  nice,  and  be  particularly  attentive  to 
have  it  well  aired. 

When  her  mistress  undresses,  she  should  exa- 
mine her  garments  closely,  when,  should  any  spots 
be  discovered,  they  should  be  directly  removed  ; 
after  which,  the  articles  should  be  folded  and  laid 
in  their  proper  place. 
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THE  NURSERY-MAID. 

Never  suffer  the  children  committed  to  your  care 
to  go  out  of  your  sight,  nor  trust  them  in  any 
person’s  hands,  except  their  parents’.  Teach  them 
to  love  you,  and  when  you  have  occasion  to  chide, 
do  so  mildly.  Never  suffer  them  to  eat  any  thing 
w hich  may  prove  unwholesome ; and  if  they  ap- 
pear unwell,  acquaint  their  parents  with  the  cir- 
cumstance immediately,  that  a prompt  remedy  may 
be  applied.  Do  not  permit  them  to  eat  too  much 
fruit : never  give  them  wine,  unless  it  is  diluted  with 
water.  Be  particularly  attentive  to  their  morals, 
teach  them  short  prayers  and  hymns,  and  be  very 
Careful  in  avoiding  all  improper  language  before 
them,  because  children  are  very  prone  to  learn  it. 
Be  not  more  partial  to  one  than  another,  which 
will  only  create  discord  amongst  them  all,  and 
make  the  others  dislike  you ; and  on  no  account 
encourage  them  to  tell  tales  of  each  other.  Re- 
member also  that  great  tenderness,  combined  writh 
a strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

By  attending  to  the  above  simple  instructions, 
you  will  have  the  pleasing  gratification  of  seeing 
the  children  entrusted  to  your  charge,  healthy, 
cheerful,  obedient,  and  affectionately  attached  to 
you,  whilst  their  parents  will  respect  you  for  the 
constant  attention  thus  evinced  towards  their  chil- 
dren. 


THE  HOUSE-MAID. 

Her  principal  business  is  to  keep  the  furniture 
clean,  under  the  direction  of  the  house-keeper ; 
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great  industry  and  natural  cleanliness  is  requisite 
in  this  department.  She  must  also  keep  the  stoves, 
tire-irons,  hearth-stones,  &c.  clean,  light  the  fires, 
remove  the  ashes,  clean  the  locks  and  brass  work 
of  the  doors,  &c.  after  which,  she  should  sweep 
the  carpets  and  the  rooms;  after  this  is  properly 
done,  she  should  brush  the  window-curtains,  wipe 
the  dust  from  the  windows,  and  blow  the  dirt  off 
from  picture  and  looking-glass  frames,  wliich  she 
must  not,  on  any  account,  rub.  When  all  this  is 
well  done,  her  next  duty  is  to  rub  the  wainscot 
with  a duster,  after  which  the  stairs  must  be 
swept,  observing  to  dust  the  balusters  and  wain- 
scot afterwards. 

When  the  family  are  up,  the  house-maid  should 
immediately  open  the  bed-room  windows,  uncover 
the  beds,  taking  off  every  article  singly,  each  of 
which  must  be  laid  carefully  on  two  chairs,  and  in 
making  the  beds  she  should  observe  to  shake  them 
well,  (feather-beds  must  be  turned  every  day,  and 
mattresses  at  least  once  a week).  The  house-maid 
should  whisk  the  dust  from  the  head  of  the  bed,  the 
vallences  and  curtains,  and  also  carefully  sweep  un- 
der the  bed.  In  short,  as  her  denomination  implies, 
she  is  to  keep  the  different  apartments  clean  and 
comfortable. 


THE  LAUNDRY  MAID. 

To  this  person  the  care  of  the  linen  is  entrusted, 
it  becomes,  therefore,  her  pointed  duty  to  see  that 
it  is  well  got  up,  as  one  bad  washing  does  great 
injury.  She  should  be  careful  that  every  article  is 
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properly  mended  previously  to  its  being  washed  ; 
and,  when  washed,  it  should  be  finished  as  soon  as 
possible,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  acquire  a bad  colour. 
She  should  be  particularly  attentive  that  her  tubs, 
coppers,  &c.  are  always  kept  very  clean  and  nice, 
and  be  economical  in  the  expenditure  of  soap  and 
other  articles,  as  no  servants  can  be  justified  in 
wasting  the  property  of  their  employers. 

Directions  for  ironing. — Rub  your  irons  smooth 
against  a mat  until  they  are  very  bright,  and  then 
rub  them  perfectly  clean  with  a smooth  flannel, 
which  must  be  done  every  time  you  take  them  from 
the  fire  The  hotter  your  iron  is  without  injuring 
the  linen,  the  better  it  will  be.  Sprinkle  a few 
drops  of  water  upon  the  linen,  folding  e\very  article 
neatly  up,  and  lay  one  on  another  the  night  before 
you  begin  to  iron,  always  observing  to  put  more 
water  to  the  fine  than  to<  the  coarse  The  water 
renders  it  more  pliable  to  iron,  and  more  stiff  after- 
wards. 

To  prepare  linen  for  tvashing. — Look  the  whole 
of  it  carefully  over,  and  then  repair  such  as  you 
may  find  torn,  or  it  will  be  totally  ruined  in  the 
process  of  washing.  After  you  have  done  this  fold 
it  carefully  up,  and  put  it  in  a foul-linen  bag  to 
prevent  it  from  gathering  more  dust. 

To  boil  linen. — When  you  have  put  your  water 
on,  mix  some  stone  blue  with  it  and  then,  having 
soaped  your  linen,  put  it  in  to  boil.  When  the  fine 
linen  has  boiled  ten,  or  the  coarse  linen  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, put  the  water  with  the  linen  into  the  tub, 
and  let  it  stand  till  you  can  bear  your  hand  in  it, 
then  wash  the  linen  perfectly  clean,  taking  particu- 
lar care  not  to  leave  any  pieces  of  soap  upon  it, 
which  will  cause  it  to  look  greasy.  As  soon  as 
you  have  washed  the  different  pieces,  let  them  be 
thrown  into  clear  pump  water,  mixed  with  stone 
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blue ; then  rinse  it  perfectly  clean,  and  when  you 
have  wrung  it,  hang  them  out  to  dry,  each  piece  at 
a moderate  distance  from  the  other,  and  when  dry, 
fold  them  up  until  they  are  ironed,  which  should 
be  as  soon  as  possible. 

To  make  starch. — Moisten  your  starch  with  a 
little  water,  then  mix  a small  quantity  of  powder 
blue  with  it,  after  which  put  it  into  half  a pint  of 
water,  and  stir  it  well  together  ; then,  having  a 
quart  of  boiling  water  on  the  fire,  pour  it  into  it, 
and  let  it  boil  fifteen  minutes,  observing  to  stir  it 
constantly. 

Those  articles  you  wish  to  have  most  stiffened 
must  be  dipped  in  first ; you  must  not  rub  the 
starch  too  strong,  and  you  may  weaken  it  by  the 
addition  of  a little  water  : before  you  use  it,  be 
sure  to  strain  it  well. 

It  should  be  always  boiled  in  a copper-vessel, 
because  tin  is  very  apt  to  burn  it. 

The  common  mode  of  mixing  tallow,  wax,  &c. 
with  starch,  is  injurious,  and  the  only  good  thing 
to  mix  with  it  is  one  ounce  of  isinglass  with  every 
fourouncesof  starch. 

To  make  linen  white  that  is  turned  yellow. — Heat 
a gallon  of  milk  over  the  fire,  and  scrape  into  it  a 
pound  of  cake  soap ; when  it  is  perfectly  dissolved, 
put  the  linen  in,  and  let  it  boil  some  time,  then  take 
it  out,  and  put  it  into  a lather  of  hot  water,  and 
wash  it  properly  out. 

To  preserve  linen  from  moths,  &c.  — When  well 
washed  and  dried,  fold  it  up,  and  scatter  in  the 
folding  powdered  cedar  wood  ; having  previously 
perfumed  your  chest  with  storax  : this  will  effectu- 
ally prevent  dampness,  moths,  and  worms 

To  whiten  any  sort  of  cloth. — Let  your  cloth  be 
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well  bucked,  then  spread  it  upon  the  grass,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  alum  water.  Let  it  remain  in  this 
situation  four  days,  then  buck  it  again  with  soap 
and  fuller’s  earth,  and  use  it  as  before,  by  which 
means  it  will  not  only  grow  white,  but  swell  in  its 
substance. 


/ 


THE  COOK-MAID. 

Ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  her  pro- 
fession, and  the  general  nature  of  provisions.  She 
should  be  exceedingly  attentive  to  cleanliness  in 
her  personal  appearance,  and  never  permit  any 
part  of  her  work  to  be  done  by  another,  unless 
immediately  under  her  inspection;  as  should  any 
dish  be  spoiled,  she  would  very  deservedly 
blamed  for  inattention.  She  should  never  give 
away  any  meat,  or  other  articles,  without  having 
obtained  permission  to  do  so.  For  general  rules 
in  the  art  of  cookery,  see  the  first  part  of  this 
volume. 


THE  KITCHEN-MAID. 

Her  duty  consists  in  keeping  the  various  domestic 
offices  clean.  She  must  also  be  very  careful  of 
her  coppers,  sauce-pans,  &c.  &c.  which,  after  use, 
should  be  filled  with  water  to  prevent  the  tinning 
from  coming  off,  and  afterwards  wiped  and  dried 
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After  having  done  all  this,  and  cleaned  her  plates, 
dishes,  spoons,  &c.  she  should  then  make  herself 
neat  for  the  evening. 


GENERAL  HINTS. 

Vegetables  soon  sour,  and  corrode  metals,  and 
glazed  red  ware,  by  which  a strong  poison  is  pro- 
duced : vinegar  does  the  same. 

To  cool  liquor  in  hot  weather,  dip  a cloth  in  cold 
water,  and  wrap  it  round  the  bottle,  then  place  it  in 
the  sun  ; repeat  this  process  three  times. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  of  pudding  and  jelly 
bags,  tapes  for  collarings,  &c.  which,  if  not  well 
scalded,  and  dried  when  done  with,  give  an  unplea- 
sant flavour  the  next  time  they  are  used. 

Tin  vessels,  if  kept  damp,  soon  rust,  fenders  and 
all  such  articles  should  be  painted  every  year. 

If  copper  utensils  are  used  in  the  kitchen,  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  tin  be  rubbed  off, 
and  to  have  them  fresh  tinned  when  the  smallest 
defect  appears  ; and  observe,  never  to  let  any  gravy, 
soup,  or  vegetables,  remain  in  them. 

Flour  should  be  kept  in  a cool  dry  room ; and  the 
bag,  being  tied,  should  be  changed  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  every  week. 

Seeds  of  all  sorts  for  puddings,  &c.  should  be 
close  covered  to  preserve  them  from  insects. 

Vegetables  should  be  kept  in  a place  on  a stone 
floor  from  which  the  air  is  excluded. 
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Meat,  candles,  hams,  sugar,  sweetmeats,  soap, 
tea,  &c.  &c.  should  be  kept  in  dry  places. 

Soap  and  candles  should  be  bought  in  quantities, 
as  they  improve  by  keeping,  and  the  former  cut  into 
moderate  sized  pieces,  that  it  may  dry.  by  which 
mode  six  pounds  will  go  as  far  as  eight. 

Soda  softens  water,  and  saves  soap  in  a material 
degree  ; soft  soap,  when  properly  used,  is  not  more 
than  half  the  expence  of  hard  soap. 

Starch  should  be  bought  in  quantities  when  cheap, 
as  it  will  keep,  well  covered,  in  a dry  warm  room 
for  years. 

Stale  bread  used  in  a family  is  extremely  econo- 
mical, and  it  should  be  cut  at  table  as  wanted,  by 
which  method  much  waste  is  prevented. 

If  chocolate,  coffee,  jelly,  bark,  &e.  be  suffered 
to  boil  over,  the  strength  is  lost. 

Pears  should  be  tied  up  by  the  stalks,  and  apples 
laid  on  dry  straw. 

Cinders  should  be  carefully  saved , and  are  better 
than  coals  for  ovens,  ironing  stoves,  and  furnaces. 

Hlankefes  should  never  be  scoured,  but  washed. 

\Chen  herbs  are  ordered,  use  basil,  savory,  and 
knotted  marjoram  : they  are  all  powerful. 
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Harslet, Pig’s,  do 126 

Kidney  do 123 

Lamb,  do 105 

loin  of,  do 129 

leg  of,  do ib. 

fore-quarter  of,  . . ib. 

Mutton,  do 105 

leg  of,  da..» 127 

Mutton,  haunch,roast; . 127 

neck  of,  do  ... . ib. 

saddle  of,  do...  128 

breast,  do ib. 

loin  of,  do ib. 

Pork,  do 105 

leg  of,  do 123 

spring  of,  do 124 

neck  of,  rolled  . . ib. 

spare-rib,  do.  . . . •.  ib. 

griskin  do ib. 
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Pig,  to  roast  ........  125 

Porker’s  head,  to  roast  126 

Tongue,  to  roast 106 

Udder,  to  roast ib. 

Veal,  roast, 105 

Venison,  to  roast 106 

hashed ib. 

. fried ib. 

Boiling,  Sailing,  Sfc. 
General  instructions  . . 100 
BlackpuddingSjtomake  126 

Beef,  to  salt 107 

Beef,  Dutch 108 

Bacon,  to  make 109 

Beef,  to  press Ill 

Beef,  hunter’s ib. 

Beef,  round  of,  113 

Cow-heels,  to  boil 114 

Calfs-head.  do 121 

Grass-lamb 129 

Hog’s-lanl 127 

Hams,  to  cure 107 

Hams,  the  Yorkshire 

way  103 

Hams,  the  management 

of  109 

Hams,  to  boil ib. 

Hams,  to  pickle  like 

Westphalia 108 

Hung-beef  119 

Knuckle  of  veal,  to  boil,  114 
Lamb’s  head  and  hinge  129 
Lamb,  leg  of,  boiled  ..  129 

Mutton,  leg  of,  127 

Mutton-hams  119 

Marrow-bones,  to  boil  1 14 
Neck  of  veal,  to  boil  ..  115 
Oxford  sausages,  to 

make 125 

Pork,  to  salt 107 

pickled 124 

leg  of,  to  boil  ....  ib. 

Pettitoes,  to  boil 126 

Pig’s-cheek,  to  boil. . . . ib. 
Tongues,  to  pickle. ...  113 
Ditto,  to  boil ib. 
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Frying  and  Broiling. 


Beef  steaks,  broiled..  112 

Beef  steaks,  fried 118 

Beef  collops  112 

Bubble  and  squeak  ..  114 
Calf’s  liver  and  bacon, 

fried -123 

Cow  heels,  fried  ......  105 

Kidney,  broiled 113 

Lamb  129 

steaks ib. 

’s  fry 130 


Mutton  or  lamb  chops  128 
Pork  steaks  broiled. .. . 125 
Scotch  collops,  brown  118 

white . . 119 

Sweetbreads,  fried  ....  122 


Sausages,  fried 125 

Tripe,  fried 114 

Veal  cutlets,  broiled  ..  119 

fried ....  120 

Veal  sausages 121 


Stews,  Hashes,  Ragouts,  &fc. 
Beef,  a fricandeau  of  . . 110 

rump  of,  stewed.,  ib. 

to  pot 112 

underdone,  fine 

way  to  dress 112 

to  hash 113 

Beef-steaks,  to  stew  . . 1 1-7 

a-la-mode  116 

leg  of  117 


brisket  of,  stewed  ib. 

Calf  s head  hashed  ....  121 
Lamb,  to  fricasee brown  113 

white.,  ib. 

Lamb-cutlets,  with  spi- 


nach   129 

Lamb’s  sweetbread,  to 

dress 130 

Mock-turtle 122 

, without 

calf’s  head ib. 

Mutton,  hashed 113 

128 
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Fa«e 

Mutton,  leg  of,  ragoo'd  116 

steaks,  Maintenou  128 

Ox  cheek,  to  stew  ....  114 
Sirloin  of  beef,  to  force  111) 
Sweetbreads,  stewed  . . 122 
ragoo  of  116 


Tongues,  to  stew 113 

Veal,  chump,  a-la-daube  115 

harrico  of ib. 

minced 120 

potted ib. 

cold,  scollops  of. . ib. 

Savoury  Piss,  Sfc.  Hfc. 

Remarks 139 

Beef-steak  pie 140 

Breast  of  veal  pie 141 

Cod  do 140 

Calf ’s  head  do 141 

Crust  for  meat-pies ....  139 

Eel  do ib. 

Fowl  * do 143 

Gravy,  for  savoury  pies  142 

Goose  pie 143 

Giblet  pie ib. 

Green  goose  pie 145 

Hare  pie 144 

Lambstone  pie 142 

Mackarel  pie 139 

Mutton  pie 141 

Minced  meat 144 

Mince  pies ib. 

Pork  pie 142 

Pigeon  pie  143 

Potatoe  pie 145 

Shrimp  pie 140 

Squab  pie 141 

Turkey  pie 144 

Veal  pie  140 

and  olive  pie  ....  ib. 

Venison  pasty 142 

Puddings,  <Sfc. 

General  remarks 145 

Almond  pudding 151 

Apple  pudding, 148 


do.  baked.,  -ib. 
dumplings  ;.  149 


Page 


Batter  pudding  146 

without  eggs  147 

Beef-steak  do 148 

Baked  plain  pudding. . 150 

Black  puddings 126 

Bread  pudding  ib. 

a cheap  one  150 

Bread  and  butter  do.  . . ib. 

Bookings  . v 154 

College  pudding 127 

Custard  do 147 

Cheap  do 129 

Curd  do 152 

Fritters / 154 

Ground-rice  pudding. . 153 
Hunter’s  pudding  ....  149 

Mutton  pudding 153 

Millet  pudding 152 

Rice  pudding,  boiled  ..  153 

baked  ..  151 

Oxford  pudding 147 

dumplings 152 

Plum  pudding,  boiled. . 147 

common  149 

Pancakes ,154 

Pigeon  pudding  ......  148 

Quick-made  pudding  . . 153 

Quaking  do 146 

Rice  pudding,  baked..  151 

boiled 153 

Suet  pudding 148 

Sago  pudding 151 

Transparent  pudding. . ib. 

Yeast. dumplings 154 

Yorkshire  pudding  ....  152 
Poultry  and  Game. 

Directions  130 

Chickens,  to  fricasee  135 

Chickens,  to  pull 136 

to  currie. . . . ib. 

to  boil 133 

to  roast 134 

Ducks,  to  roast 136 

to  boil ib. 

to  stew  135 

Fowls,  to  boil 133 
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Fowls,  to  roast 134 

do ib. 

—  to  broil 135 

to  force 136 

Green  goose,  to  roast. . 132 

, stubble,  do. . ib. 

Goose,  to  roast 137 

Giblets,  to  stew ib. 

Grouse,  to  roast ib. 

Guinea-fowl,  to  roast. . 138 

Hare,  to  roast 131 

to  jug 138 

Larks,  to  roast 133 

Ortolans,  to  roast ....  138 

Pig-eons,  do 133 

Pheasants,  do 134 

Partridges,  do ib. 

Pheasants  and  Part- 
ridges, to  boil 137 

Plovers,  to  dress 138 

Pea  fowl,  do ib. 

Potted  birds 139 

Rabbits,  to  roast 132 

roasted  hare- 

fashion  ib. 

to  boil 135 

Rabbits,  to  fricasee 

white 135 

Snipes,  to  roast ib. 

Turkey,  do 133 

—  to  boil 132 

Woodcocks,  to  roast  . . 135 
Wild  fowl,  to  dress  ....  138 


Stuffing  for  turkeys, 
hares,  rabbits,  &c.  . . 139 
Pastry  and  Confectionary. 


Almond  custards 146 

Apple-pie 161 

puffs  162 

trifle  164 

marmalade 169 

Apples,  dried ib. 

Apricots,  to  preserve  . . 171 
Black-currant  jelly. . . . 159 

■ paste....  ib. 

Blomonge ib. 

* 
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Black  caps  167 

Butter,  to  servo  as  a 

little  dish 167 

Bread,  to  make  177 

— economical....  176 

rice  and  wheat  178 

French ib. 

potatoe 179 

Biscuits,  hard ib. 

Crust  for  meat  pies. .. . 139 

raised,  for  fruit, &c.  155 

short  ib. 

Cheesecakes  ib. 

rice 156 

CaiTaway  cakes 157 

Calves’ feet  jelly 158 

Custards  160 

do ib. 

Cherry-pie  161 

Cherries,  to  preserve 

for  drying  174 

Currant  pie 148 

Codlin  tart 162 

to  scald 166 

Cream,  burnt 165 

ratafia ib. 

lemon ib. 

■ orange ib. 

snow  ib. 

raspberry ib. 

colouring  for  ..  166 

ice  165 

• froth  for 166 

to  keep 181 

Custards  160 

Custards,  a froth  for  ..  166 

Codlius,  to  scald 166 

Codlin  tart  162 

Currant-jam,  black.  ..  167 

white. ...  ib. 

red ib. 

Currants,  to  preserve,  in 

bunches  173 

Cranberries 175 

Cakes,  iceing  for  ....  175 
queen 176 
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Cake,  common  176 

■ sponge 177 

Chalk,  to  find  whether 
any  be  mixed  with 

bread  ib. 

Cakes,  Yorkshire  ....  179 

Cake,  trifle 164 

Damson  cheese 172 

Damsons,  to  keep  ....  173 

• do 174 

Egg-plums,  to  preserve  ib. 

Floating  Island 161 

Fruit,  to  candy  any  ... . 170 

for  keeping....  176 

biscuits  172 

Flour,  American 177 

Gingerbread 157 

Gooseberry  trifle 164 

fool ib. 

Gooseberries,  red,  to 
preserve  for  tarts. .. . 170 

, green,  to 

preserve  169 

, to  keep  . . 173 

Green  gages,  to  preserve  171 

Hartshorn  jelly 159 

Ice,  to  make  160 

colouring  for  ....  166 

for  iceing,  to  pre- 
pare   ib. 

Ice-water ib. 

Iceing,  for  tarts 162 

Junkets  160 

Jellies,  colouring  for  . . 166 

Lemon  marmalade 169 

mince  pies  ....  1 63 

Lemons,  to  keep 181 

Light  paste 163 

Macaroons  ib. 

Morilla  Cherries,  to 

preserve 194 

Muffins 179 

Nuts,  to  preserve  ....  181 

Oranges,  to  keep 161 

Orgeat  ib. 

Orange  tarts 163 
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Oyster  patties 163 

Orange  marmalade. .. . 169  « 

Ptilf-paste 155 

Plum-cake  156 

Pound  seed-cake. .....  ib. 

Pippin-tarts 162 

Pears,  to  stew 167 

Pumpkin  pie 157 

Quinces,  preserved ....  162 
Quince  marmalade ....  169 

Ratafia  cakes 157 

Red  currant  jelly 158 

Rhubarb  tsfrts  ib. 

Raspberry  jam. ; 168 

Raspberries,  to  preserve 

whole  168 

bunched,  to 

preserve  175 

cakes  ....  173 

Rolls,  fine 178 

Syllabub  167 

everlasting  . . 160 

Snow  balls  164 

Strawberry  jam 155 

Strawberries,  to  pre- 
serve, whole 168 

Sugar,  to  clarify 170 

to  prove  by  the 

snap,.... 171 

Sweetmeats,  for  tarts  172 


Tarts,  paste  for,  very  fine  158 


Trifle,  an  excellent  one  166 
Vinegar,  raspberry  ....  175 

do 201 

White  currant  jelly  ..  158 

Y'east,  to  make  180 

Miscellaneous  Receipts. 

Cream,  to  keep  181 

Game,  do ib. 

Herbs,  to  keep  for  the 

wiuter  180 

Poultry,  do 131 

Horne  Brewery. 

Ale,  strong 183 

Welch,  fine....  185 


Brewing,  cheap  method  132 
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Beer  strong 183 

— table,  very  flue  J 84 

treacle 18f> 

to  refine ib. 

Cask,  to  clean  a musty 

one ib. 

Cyder,  to  refine  ib. 

Wine  do ib. 

Home-made  Wines  and  Com- 
pounds. 

Apricot  wine  189 

Acid  sweet  196 

Black  currant  wine  ..  190 

Balm  wine  ib. 

Brandy 192 

cherry 193 

raspberry  . . ib. 

lemon ib. 

orange ib. 

■ carraway  ....  ib. 

to  improve 

English  ....  ib. 

Blackberry  wine 196 

Bitters 197 

British  wines,  to  res- 
tore when  acid  or 

pricked 198 

Currant  wine  187 

Cowslip  wine  189 

Capillaire 195 

Cyder  197 

to  manage  ....  198 

Damson  wine  191 

Elder  do 189 

Family  do 191 

Ginger  do 188 

Gooseberry  do ib. 

Geneva,  to  make 192 

Hollands  do ib. 

Ljjne  water  do 194 

Mixed  wine 190 

Mountain  do.  English  187 

— do.  do 196 

Mead,  to  make  191 

Noyeau,  English 191 

Grunge  wine  1«8 
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Peppermint,  to  make . . 194 


Prince’s  cordial  195 

Port,  English  ib. 

Perry  197,  198 

Queen’s  cordial  194 

Raison  wine 187 

Rum 192 

Ratafia 195 

Raspberry  wine  190 

Sack,  English 196 

Shrub  197 

Wines,  to  take  an  ill 

scent  from  198 


to  sweeten  ....  199 

to  recover  when 

decaying  . . ib. 

ropy,  to  cure  . . ib. 

Dairy  and  Poultry. 
General  Remarks  ....  199 
Ditto,  on  poultry  ....  207 


Butter,  to  make 201 

to  preserve  ....  202 

Butter-milk ib. 

Cheese,  to  make 200 

cream  201 

sage ib. 

Cream,  to  scald  202 

Capons,  to  cram 203 

Guinea  hens,  to  manage  204 

Pigeons,  do 205 

Pea-fowls,  do 204 

Poultry  to  fatten ib. 

Rennet,  to  make 200 

Turkeys,  to  cram  ....  203 

— to  manage  . . 204 

Sick  Cookery. 

Arrow-root  206 

jelly ib. 

Ale,  mulled 210 

Apple-water 213 

do ib. 

Ale  posset  215 

Broth,  an  excellent  one  ib. 

calves’  feet . . ib. 

eel  206 

chicken  ib. 
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Broth,  veal 206 

Barley  water 2 IS 

Bread  soup 215 

Cranberry  gruel 212 

Caudle 208 

ib. 

white  grit  ....  209 

—  brown  grit  ... . ib. 

rice ib. 

Currant  gruel 212 

Coffte-milk 210 

Coffee 211 

Chocolate  210 

Cough,  a draught  lor. . 212 

Drink  for  a fever  ib. 

a pleasant  one  21S 

Eggs  207,  208 

Egg  wine  214 

Jelly,  pork 206 

tapioca  207 

Gloucester ib. 

Lemon-water 213 

Lemonade  215 

Milk  porridge 211 

—  rice ib. 

baked ib. 

artificial  asses’  ib. 

Orangeade  215 

Orgeat ib. 

Panada  207 

Posset  wine  215 

Prunes,  stewed  216 

llestorative,  an  excel- 
lent one  208 

Raspberry  vinegar  ...  215 

Sippets 207 

Saloop 210 

Sago ib. 

Seed-water  214 

Sweet  butter-milk ib. 

Wine,  mulled 209 

Water  gruel  2)2 

Whey  do 214 

white  wine...  ib. 

lemon ib. 

Wine  posset  215 
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Medical  Receipts. 
Ague,  to  relieve  the  . . 225 
Asthma,  to  relieve  the  ib. 
Basilicon,  to  make  ..  216 


Bruises,  to  cure 226 

Burns  do ib 

Camphorated  oil,  to 

make  216 

Cerate  do ib 

Clyster,  a do 217 

Chaps,  to  remove  ....  223 

Corns  do.' 224 

Costiveness  do 215 

Cholic,  to  relieve  ....  226 

Cancer  do 227 

(toughs  228 

Deafness,  to  cure  ....  224 

- ib. 

Debility,  to  relieve  . . 228 

Dropsy  227 

Eyes,  weak 223 

inflamed........  ib. 

Fomentations 217 

Fumigations  218 

Freckles  on  the  face, 

to  remove  222 

Flatulency  229 

Gargles,  to  make  ....  218 
Gout,  a cordial  for  the  223 

Gravel  do ib. 

Head-ache,  to  prevent  223 
Hooping  cough,  to  cure  225 
Heartburn  do.  . . 229 
Hiccough  do.  ..  230 
Hysterics  do.  ..  ib. 
Iliac  passion  do.  ..  ib 

Indigestion ib 

Inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  to  cure  ... . 231 

Itch  do.  ib. 

Jaundice  do 232 

Lip-salve,  to  make....  217 

Liniments  do 218 

Lime-water,  to  make. . 219 
Lethargy,  to  cure  ....  2S’| 
Marmalade 2 IS 
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Measles,  to  cure  ......  232 

Nose,  bleeding  at,  to 

stop  223 

Nipples  sore,  an  oint- 
ment for  225 

Pills,  opening 219 

• do ib. 

■ composing  . . 220 

Pills  stomachic  227 


strengthening  228 

Poultice,  a common  one  220 


Poultice  do ib. 

a carrot  one . . ib. 

Powder,  carminative  . . ib. 

worm  222 

Powder,  tooth 221 

Palpitation  of  the  heart 

to  cure 232 

Piles,  do 233 

Quinsy,  do ib. 

Rheumatism,  do ib. 

Spermaceti  ointment, 

to  make  219 

Sinapisms  do 221 

Small-pox  do-  ....  234 

Sprains  do ib. 

Swoons  do ib. 

Thrush,  the  do ib. 

Tincture,  aromatic,  to 

make 221 

Tincture  of  rhubarb  . . ib. 

compound,  of 

bark  222 

Tar- water,  to  make. ...  ib. 
Tooth-ache,  to  cure  . . 224 
Teeth  and  gums  to  pre- 
serve   250 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Directions  for  the  kit- 


chen garden  for  every 
month  in  the  year.  235 
Bees. 

The  management  of  . . 230 
Miscellaneous  Receipts. 

Appie  - trees,  to  cure 

when  diseased  ..  ..  251  ! 
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Broken  glass,  to  mend  247 
Blacking,  to  make  ....  254 
Beer,  table,  a good  sub- 
stitute for 257 

| Crickets,  to  destroy 244 

China,  a cement  for  . . 247 
Charcoal,  properties  of  248 

, to  prevent  ill 

effects  of  250 
Cotton,  to  dye  a fine 


buff  252 

Cream,  a substitute  for  ib. 
Calico  furniture,  to 

clean 254 

Chairs,  to  clean 255 

Drawings,  to  varnish  244 
Doors,  to  prevent  the 

creaking  of 247 

Directions  for  placing 
dishes  on  the  table, 
from  one  to  ten  in 

number 259 

Furniture  paste,  to 

make 246 

Floor-cloths,  to  clean . . 248 
Fruit,  to  preserve  all 

the  year 252 

Granaries,  to  preserve 

from  insects,  &c 244 

Glue,  portable 247 

Grease,  spots  of,  to  re- 
move   255 

Green  cloth,  or  carpet, 
to  take  Ink  from. . . . 258 
Picture  frames,  glasses, 

&c:  to  prevent  flies 

from  injuring  258 

Hungary  water  243 

Honey  water  ib. 

Hankerchiefs,  Silk,  to 

wash 257 

Hats,  a varnish  for ib 

Iron  pots,  to  mend  ....  246 

Ink,  to  make  247 

Lavender  water,  to  make  242 
, do ib. 
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Linen,  to  take  out  the 
mildew  from. .......  244 

Looking-glasses,  to 

clean 245 

Linen,  to  perfume  ....  249 
Leather  gloves,  to  stain  251 
Lamp  oil,  to  prevent 

ill  etfects  of 253 

Mahogany,  to  take  ink 

out  of  245 

Marble,  to  clean 246 

Mushrooms  easily  pro- 
duced   258 

Nankeen  dye  252 

Oil,  to  extract  from 

boards  or  stone  ....  245 
Pomatum,  soft,  to 

make 242 

hard,  do ib. 

Paintings,  to  clean  ....  245 
Privies,  to  remove  the 

smell  of 254 

Paint,  to  clean 256 

Rose-water 243 

Rheumatism,  to  pre- 
vent   251 

Roses,  Milk  of 243 

Rust,  to  take  out  of 
steel 246 


Red  spurge,  effects  of. . 253 
Rust,  to  preserve 

knives,  &c.  from  ..  246 
Rabbits,  to  prevent 
from  barking  of 


young  trees 251 

Silver,  to  clean 245 
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Starch,  to  make 247 

Steel  stoves,  to  clean  248 


Stone  stairs,  do ib. 

Spruce  beer,  to  make  249 
Silk  furniture,  to  clean  256 
Scarlet  cloaks,  to  wash  ib. 
Silk,  to  dye  of  a fine 

blue  254 

Spots,  a liquid  to  re- 
move   255 

Silks,  black,  to  wash  . . 256 

Stockings,  to  wash 257 

Salad,  to  raise  in  forty- 

eight  hours 258 

Tooth-ache,  to  prevent 

the 250 

Velvet,  to  raise  the 

surface  of 249 

Writing,  old,  to  render 

legible  244 

Water,  to  purify 253 

Wet  clothes,  advice 

respecting 258 

Windsor  soap 243 

Windows,  to  clean  ....  256 
Directions  to  Servants 
Directions  to  Servants  259 

Lady's  maid 266 

j Housekeeper  ib. 

Chambermaid 268 

Nursery-maid 269 

House-maid 269 

I Laundry-maid 270 

! Cook-maid  273 

Kitchen-maid ib. 

General  Hints 274 
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